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which are added. Animiid versions on certain reinaiks liMlFili^ 
the first edition of this EssLiy, by Mr, Charles White, ik^ ^ 
ries of Discourses delivered before the Literury und FUtoa^ 
phicul Society of Manchester in England. Also. StiictViM M 
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books to the authors and proprietors of such copies, duHn^ Aa 
times therein mentioned ; and also to the act, entitled, an M^ 
supplementary to an act, entitled an act for the encoim^mattit 
of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, anSbMk* 
to the authors and proprietors of such copies during tl# tfnwi 
therein mentioned, and extending the benefits thereof to'dw 
■its of deugnini;, engravingi and etching historical and 04IHW 
prints. RoBZHT Uoogs, Cik. qf |)v 
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bnn, to pay its homage to you to whom it owes its existei 
nd, if it ahould again be found vorthy of your approbation, t* 
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Hy, and as a society devoted to promote the interests 
jphical Science in this new world, 
Your most obedient, 

roost humble sei'vant? 

SAMUEL STANHOPE SMITH. 
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AlTIJOUGH the following essay may seem, at first view, 
to propose nothing to itself but to amuse the public with ai^« 
j losophical speculation; y^t as its object is to establbh the umt]f 
of the human species, by tracing its varieties to their natural 
causes, it has an obvious and intimate relation with religioDy by 
bringing in science te confirm the verity of the Mos^c history 
It has lately become a kind of cant with certiun superficial sunat 
terers in physical science to speak of revealed religion, and 6 
the spirit of piety as being hostile to profound researchea inti 
nature, lest they should be found to contradict the dogmas; o( 
revelation. We see these men, likewise, with equal igoO' 
ranee and vanity, contemptuously insinuate that the frienda o 
piety are always ready to rest their opinions, not on wcU as- 
certsdned facts, but on thp supposed authority of Heaven,) t( 
9ave them the pains, and the hazard of enquiries so dangeroui 
to contented superstition. These self-dubbed naturalists^ ttm 
of their own faint shadow of knpwledge, because they know . sc 
little, seem to have forgotten the existence of such men ai 
Newton, or Boyle, Bacon or lyiede, and a thousand otheca 
equally distinguished for the depth of their enquiries into the 
mysteries of nature, and for thqir sublime and fervent piety txh 
wards its Author. Genuine philosophy has ever been fouik 
^e friend of true religion. They are only spurious preteooQi 



: which have wantonly airajred thomaclves against ihe 
bolj tcriplurea. In a quesuon of tlmt nalure which is diacuGs. 
cd in the following eaeuy, I would be fai- from introducing the 
authority of religion to ^lence enquiry, and equally fai* would 
] be from making it a substitute for proof. 1 appeal to iho 
evidence of fucts, and to conclusions re suiting from these iJicta 
vlnclil trust every genuine disciple of nature will aclinowledgs 
tote Iflgilimately di-awn from her own fountain. 

if any person should enquire why a writer who has so man^ 
4tbef duties to fuUil more immediately relative to the sacred 
fiuKtkHis of his profession, should devote so much time to 
rtudiies which seem to be only remotely connected with the 
offices of piety peculiarly belonging to a christian minister, I 
hope it will be % satisfactory answer; that inGdelity, dtiven 
ftotn kU her moral grounds of objection against the gospel, 
hat UtEly bent her principal force to oppose the system of na< 
tWe to that of revelation- From Natural Science) which has 
keen eultivated with more than common ardor and success in 
the preaent agCi she now fonns her ctiief attacks against tlic 
docttinest and the history of religion. And on this quarter 
lllc ins pressed tliem with tlie greatest zeal. While others, 
dterefore, arc successfully defending the interior fortresses of 
religion, and extendin); her practical sway over tlie hearts of 
men, 1 thought that 1 might render a valuable service to ihe 
CSHiee, by cooperating, in some degree, with those who are de- 
feiidbg her outworks, and carrying tlieir attacks into the cno- 
my'a eamp. I have taken one point of defence, which was 
tboUBht lo be peculiarly vulnerable. And though certain 
artists may fe«l indignant, that a writer, whose pui-suits «ie 



nattirally supposed to be ao widely different from theirs, shonld 
innide them in their ovn depurtmenti yet I hope the tsBUe ot 
the conflict will shew that religion hus been able to repel one 
more assault, if she should uot, in this iastancc obtain a 
decided victory. 
f Tnis essay was first published in the year 17B7. And 
I tithough various writers had, at different times, treated on the 
same subject, it was esteemed by many ingenious and learned 
men not to be a superfluous addition to the disquisitions which 
h>id already appeared.— Jerome Bcrioit Feijoo, a Spanish Bene- 
dictin, of whom the editors of the Theatro Critico,* as well as 
the authors of the Modern Universal Hietory,t have pro«ounc> 
ed tl^c highest eulogies, as not being inferior to Cervantes in 
^nius, and m the useful labor of destroying the prejudices of 
his countrymen, had entered on the question to considerable 
extent, and made many valuable and scientiflc observations on 
the influence of clinaate. He has not, however, carried fats 
principles on that subject so fer as is done in tlie essay ; maitj 
important considerations he has omitted ; and the effects re- 
sulting from the state of society he has scarcely touched. _ 
/ Dr. Blumenbach, one of the most celebrated naturalittB) 
, Mlatomiats, and physicians of Germany, published in the year 
1793, at Gottingen, She third edition, the only one which I 
have seen, of his famous treatise, De generii humani varietale 
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ufivd. Of this Work I could cooscquenUy make na om fii I 
ibyfint edition, I believe il had not then come lo the public eye. | 
Bui I am happy to Bnd that tlie idcaa of this learned writer oft i 
Ac Mtijtei of climate, and, piirticularly, on the effect of the [ 
kSou* aecTtiian on the eolour ^ the tkin, have so nearff 
eorrcapoaded with those which 1 had previouily adopted. 
And I have not thought it improper, in the present edition] 0^ 
tTul myAclfof severtit elucidutiona of my subject from thi» 
nimble treatise. But I have to observe tliat he, like Fi^ijooi I 
ba> almost wholly omitted the second topic which I have endear^ 
SUredtO illustrate, the iifiuence of iheslaie of society in rou/- 1 
llfilifing the varieties of mankind, whiah in this essay occu- 
pes so proininent a pbce. 

A short treatise also of the celebrated Camper's upon this 
totaject was published at UtJiecht by his son in 1791. Butitis 
formed on a. plan, not contradictory indeed to that which I have 
sdopted, but so different from it in its object, and the mode of 
conducting it tlitit, if it had been published much earlier, I 
could have derived little aid from it. After a few general re- 
laarks »t the beginning, the remainder of liis ingenious disserta- 
tion, which, however, is combatted, in some of its most im- 
portant principles, by Blumenbach, is calculated nther for 
fointers than for the great body of even sensible, and well in- 
brmed readers. 

To the former edition I annexed some strictures on Lord 
(aims', dissertation on the original divertity q/" mankind. 
Besides these, which I have thought proper to retun ia th* 
present, I have added some animadversions on certaip remarks 
ie oa that edition, and on the general subject, by Mr. 



North or to the South tlian those in which the Crea- 
tor has planted them, superficial observers have been 
ready to conclude, from analogy, that different spe- 
cies of the human kind must have been originally 
circumscribed, by the forming hand of nature, within 
certain climatical limits, in which she has placed 
I tliem, whence have sprung those varieties in exter- 
nal aspect, and in mental endowments, which distin- 
guish the respective tribes of men from one another. 
But in contradiction to this principle, experience de- 
monstrates that man is not exclusively confined la 
his range to any definite lines upon the earth. Al- 
though the fineness of texture, and delicacy of or- 
ganization of the human constitution, renders it ex- 
tremely susceptible of the impressions of climate, as 
well as of all otlier causes wliich act upon the animal 
frame, its peculiar flexibility, at the same time, ena- 
bles it to adapt itself with wonderful facility, and with- 
out materially injuring the organs of life, to every 
degree of temperature from the extreme heats of the 
torrid, to the perpetual rigois of the frozen zone. 
We see commerce and war, ambition and avarice, 
transfer the same people to every clime upon the 
globe ; and tlie AmericaJi and European sailor re- 
side equally at the pole, and under the equaton 



While tlie spirit of I'aiiaticism carries the sun-burnt 
Saracen to the North, the love of war, and of plunder 
transplants the Tartar from die snows of Sc)'thia to 
tebnming plains of India. — Why then should we, i 
iridiout necessity, assume the hypothesis that ori^- 
nally there existed different species of the human 
kind ? And not only without necessity, but contrary j 
to the principles of true philosophy, since all its vari- 
eties may be accounted for, which I hope to demon- 
strate in ihe course of this essay, by tlic knoi^n opfr 
ration of natural causes. 1 

Different species must be subject to different lai^l 
both in the physical and moral constitution of the^ J 
nature. The whole philosophy of man, therefore, Is 
coofbuiided by that hypothesis ivhich divides the kind 
into various specie^, radically different from one ano- 
ther. Tlie laws of morals designed to regulate the - 
mutual intercourse of mankind, we derive from ex- 
amining our own nature, or collecting the com- 
mon sentimeiits of men in society, united together. 
by a common system of feelings and ideas. But I 
how shall we apply rules, derived from these sour, 
ces, to different nations, and to different individuals 
whose moral principles, resulting, in like manner, 
from the constitution of their natures, respective- 
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ly, may be as various as their several aspects, 
they, indeed, be universally applied to fix an im 
riable moral code even for the same nation in dil 
ent ages, after conquest, or commerce may have pi 
duced among them the most complicated mixture 
species? Varieties may be created in the same sj 
either in the animal or vegetable kingdom, by 
ing their culture, and, sometimes, by transft 
them to a different soil, or climate ; but to all 
varieties, where there is no radical diversity of 
the same general laws will still apply. To man, .i 
like manner, may be applied tlie same general pril 
ciples of moral and physical action, if it be ascq 
tained that all their differences indicate only one 
ginal species. But, desti-oy this unity, and no certajj 
and universal principles of human nature remaii 
We have no general and infallible standard by whii; 
to judge of tlie moral ideas and habits of differed 
lations, or even of different men. — Besides, if humt^ 
nature actually embraces different species of men, t 
what criterion shall we distinguisli them ? What 
their number ? Where do tliey now exist pure as 
unmixed ? — 

Philosophers luve never been able to give to thei 
questions such precise and definite solutions as are 



icieiit to satisfy an inquisitive and discriminating 
mind. That criterion of identity of species fir&t sug- 
gested by the English naturalist, Ray, and after- 
wards more largely insisted on by BufFon, has been, 
since !iis age, most generally received ; that is, the 
power of procreating an offspring, that shall be itself 
endued with similar prolific powers. The horse and 
the ass can produce a mule ; but the mule being 

S shews that the sire and dam are of different 
. It is acknowledged, however, that experi- 
on the procreative virtue of animals, never 
^n, and probably never will be made, in suf- 
ficient number, or with sufficient accuracy, to estab- 
lish the criterion of Ray and Buffon as a certain 
and universal fact. If it were entitled to the raiik 
of an incontrovertible principle in natural science, 
there could no longer be any doubt concerning the 
tinity of the human species under all the various 
forms and appearances in which it has existed in the 
difierent regions of the globe. 

Dr. Blumcnbach observes that " animals ought to 
be ranked in tlie same species when their general 
form and properties resemble one another, and the 
s whicli subsist among them may be deriv- 
1 some degenerating cause." According to 



this principle, if it be admitted, those only are to b 
esteemed of different species whose distinctive pn 
perties are so essential to each respectively, and i 
inherent in them, that they cannot be changed, < 
their differences accounted for, by the known open 
tion of any physical, or moral causes. If this, thei 
be received as the acknowledged criterion of divei 
sity of species, I doubt not being able to demoi 
strate, in the progress of this essay, that all the var 
cties of men may have sprung from the same orig 
nal stock. To whichever criterion, therefore, w 
appeal, the same conclusion will result.* 



• It is amusing lo see the critica] reviewers in England, i 
tlieir rcnmrka on tlie first edition of tliis essay, attach bo miM 
importance, as tliey tlo, to a frivolotis and dubioiui disquisiti^ 
respecting the proper criterion of a distinct species, whit 
could lead to no other result, by their own confession, tliBD llii 
that no accurate criterion has ever been discovered by phUOK*-"^ 
phcrs. If that be so, surelj- a discussion of the question, mere- 
ly as an cshibition of learning in Natural Science, could have 
been of little importance towards an elucidation of Uig subject. 
— " So loose and inconclusive is his reasoning, say they, thai 
he has never enquired what really constitutes a difTei-cnt apeeiep. 
In botany, it is preserving tlic general iuid essential characters 
in changes of situation, and losing, in time, the accidental dif- 
ferences which climate and culture have produced. In animals, 
where the distinction ought to have begun, it has been neglcct- 
•'d, [viz. by Natunjistsl- If the production of a fertile off- 



lie hypothesis that the human kind is divided in- 
to various species, radically different from one ano- 
tber, b commonly connected in the systems of phi- 
losophers tvith another opinion, which, however gen- 
eral die assent be which it has obtained, is equally 
contrary to true plulosophy, and to tlie sacred hbtorj- ; 
I mean the i>rimili\'e and absolute savagism of all the 



spring be the criterion of ihe saineiiesa of the species, men are, 
tBtdonbtcdly. of the same species. But lliia dtstiitction is found 
Id be faUacious, piirticularly in domestic animals. And, if cai-e- 
fuUy examined, we shall Rnd that, in zoology, the species are 
not, in reality, ascenained with accuracy, Wc must, then, at 
Jast, refer to the botanical distinction."— Now what elucidation 
could my subject have received fvom such learned remarks, 
Thich leave the question in the same uncertainty in which they 
found H ? ** In zoolo^, they say, no criterion hus been ascer- 
tained with accuracy ;"~tliercfore they will apply to animals 
that which botanists have fixed for plants.' — ^Be it su. It differs 
not much from that which Dr. Blumenbach proposes both for 
plsma and animals. And, agreeably to this criterion, it is the 
wbi^c object of the essay to deduce the vai'icties of m.en, o;' to 
ftccouct for them, from wliat the Doctor calls degenerating cuu- 
tasy—or, to shew, according to the botanical iituudard of the. 
Kntewei's, that men in all cUnuites, " preserve the general and 
essential characters of tlie r:ice, and will lose, in time, tlie acci- 
dental differences which cliniiitc, Wid culture, or C/ie hahits of 
Sving, and varioun etatct of society, liaTC produced in tliem." 
^Vlth what success this has been done I cheerfully leave to the 
philosophic reader to detcniiine. 
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tribes of men. A few observations on this opinii 
calculated to demonstrate its utter improbability, 
not its obvious falsehood, will not, I presume, I 
deemed impertinent to the object of the foUowii 
essay ; which is to confirm tlie doctrine of the uni 
of the numan race, by pointing out the causes of it 
variety. As tliis argument, however, rests on an en 
tirely different kind of proof, and is only incidentally 
related to my principal design, I shall present it t 
the reader with the greatest brevity. And I trust) 
will not be found to be an argument so trite, or a 
unimportant, as to render it, on either account, un^ 
worthy his serious attention. 

The original, and absolute savagism of mankindjf 
then, is a principle which appears to me to be coi 
tradicted equally by sound reason, and by the mo 
authentic documents whicli remain to us of anciei 
history.* All the earliest monuments of nations, i 
far as we can trace them, fix their origin about tl 
middle regions of Asia, and present man to us ia 



• The ai-gumenl from histoiy will be found handsomely iHu«- 
irated by Mr. Davici Doig of Sterling in Scotland, in three let- 
ters addressed to Lord Kaims, and published in one sjntdl duo- 
decimo volume. 
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state already civilized. From this centre we perceive 
ihe radiations of the race gradually shooting them- 
selves towards every quarter of tlie globe. Savage 
life seems to have arisen only from idle, or restless 
spirits, who, shunning the ftuigues of labor, or spurn- 
ing the restraints and subordinations of civil society, 
sought, at once, Ubcrty, and the pleasures of the 
chace, in wild, uncultivated regions remote from 
their original habitations. Here, forgetting the arts 
of civilized life, they, with their posterity, degene- 
rated, in a course of time, into all the ignorance and 
rudeness of savagism, and furnished ample materials 
to the imagination of the poets for the pictures they 
have presented to ua of the abject condition of tl* 
primitive men. But let us consult reason, as well as . 
history, for the truth, or probability of their pictures. 
I Hardly is it possible that man, placed on the sur- 
' face of the new world, in the midst of its forests and 
marshes, capable of reason, indeed, butwilhout having 
fcHined principles to direct its exercise, should liave 
' been able to preserve his existence, unless he had re- 
ceived from liis Creator, along with his being, some 
instructions concerning the use and employment of 
his faculties, for procuring his subsistence, and in- 
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veiitiiig the most necessary arts of life. Nature has 
rumishcd the inferior animals with many and power- 
ful instincts to direct them in tlie choice of their food, 
and with natural instruments peculiarly adapted to 
enable them, either by climbing the forest tree for its 
fruits, or by digging in tlie earth for nutricious roots, 
to obtain it, in sufficient quantities for the sustenance of 
life. Butman, destitute ofthe nice andaccurate instincts 
of other animals, as well as of the effectual means 
which they possess of procuring their provision, must 
have been the most forlorn of all creatures, although 
destined to be lord of the creation; unless we can 
suppose him, like the primitive man of the sacred 
scriptures, to have been placed in a rich garden 
which ofiered Iiim, at hand, its abundant and spon- 
taneous fruits. Cast out, an orphan of nature, naked 
and helpless, into the savage forest, he must have 
perished before he could have learned how to supply 
his most immediate and urgent wants. Suppose him 
to have beeji created, or to have started into being, 
we know not how, in the full strength of his bodily 
powers, ho^v long must it have been before he could 
have known the proper use of his limbs, or how to 
apply them to climb tlie tree, and run out upon its 
limbs to gather its fruit, or to grope in the earth for 
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roots, to the choice of which he could not be led by 
his smell, and for the collection of which the human 
liand, especially in its soft, and original state, is most 
imperfectly adapted. Very inadequate must have 
T>cen the supjily obtained by these means, if a supply 
could have been obtained at all, for wants the most 
pressing and importunate in our nature, and for appe- 
tites the calls of which, in such a state, wherein its 
supplies must always be both scanty, and difficult to 
be procured, conld never be intermitted. We are^ 
pnMie to judge of the mental powers of such a being, ■ 
bi tile first moments of his existence, by the faculttfia^ 
trfaich we perceive in ourselves, or observe among^ 
savages with whom we are acquainted, whose minds 
have been, in a degree, impro\'cd and strengthened 
by experience. The American savage, for example, j 
has been taught from his infancy the necessary arts' 
for supplying his wants. But the primitive man, if 
we suppose him to have received no communication 
of knowledge from liis Creator, and to have been 
diandoned merely to his own powers, without the 
least aid from experience, or instruction, would have 
been nothing but a large infant. Reason, the su- 
preme prerogative of our nature, and its chief dis- 
dnction from that of the inferior animals, could have 
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availed him little in that emergency. It would have 
required, in order to its exercise, a knowledge . of 
principles, and of the natiu^ of the objects around 
him, which could have been the result only of time, 
and a certain degree of experience. In the mean 
time, that recent mass of organized matter, called a 
man, would probably have peqshed.* 

* If it be asked how those few wild men, who, at different 
times, have been found in the forests of Europe have preserved 
themselves, if, as has been conjectured, they were exposed in 
infancy ?-— I believe ratlier that they have been lost in the forests 
^fter the period of infancy and childhood, and when they had al* 
ready acquired some knowledge of the manner of gathering cer- 
tain fruits, and, perhaps, of taking by art the smaller species of 
game. The youth who, not long since, was^ found in a wood in 
France, appeared, by a scar which he had upon his person, to 
have been one of those victims who escaped from the knife of 
the fanatical revolutionists, while probably his parents were 
murdered, or were obliged to leave him in their flight. How- 
ever this may be, he, and all the others who have been found in 
similar situations, have been so affected, probably with terror 
when they found themselves abandoned) that they s^em to have 
been bereft of a great portion of the native powers of intellect^ 
aiid rendercd incapable of the ordinary ex,ercises of reason. 
They resembled brutes more than men. Attentive only to the 
calls of hunger, and the objects with which they were accustom- 
ed to satisfy that appetite, they seemed to be capable of no other 
ideas. They co^ not be made to understand the advantages^ 
nor I'elish thg habits of civilized life. And whenever they could 
escape from their keepers, were ready, like the wildest animals. 



lit, if we believe that, in this deplorable condi- 
tion, he could have found means to sustain life, man, 
onginally a savage, and a savage in the most abject 
state in whicli it is possible fw human nature to ex. 
ist, must have remained a savage for ever. Urged 
by the most pressing wants of nature, for wliich all 
his exertions, undirected by skill, and unassisted by 
the natural arms wliich otlier creatures possess, could 
have furnished but a scanty supply, and which, there- 
fore would have never ceased one moment to harass 
hhn, he would not have enjoyed leisure to Invent 
anv of those arts wliich enter into the first elements 
of civilized life. An importunate appetite, with bru- 
tal impulse, would have so continually precipitated 
him from object to object in order to gratify its crav- 
ings, that he could have redeemed no portion of his 
time for contemplating the powers of nature, or for 
combining his observations in such a manner as to 
apply those powers in ingenious inventions, for an- 



te dart into the foi-csls agidn. These miserable beings, %nd not 

& modem s.ivage who hus dciived a few arts from his ancestors, 

snd they, aL some remote period, from amore civilized pi:oplc. 

e the proper tj-pes of tlicpdDiitivemuntlirowti like a lielplesB 

^.uidoiied infiuii from tJie huiid of his Creator, upon the 

ind desolate sui-fuco of the new world. 
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licipatlng Iiis ^vants, or for facilitating their supply, 
Ifhe could indulge nmoment'srepose from the import 
tunity of hunger, it would be to resign the next moi 
ment to absolute inaction, like a satiated beast in hM 
deii. The character of a savage is infinitely impr* 
vident. Nothing he abhors so much as labor, whei 
he is not under the immediate impulse of some iniJ 
perious appetite, or passion. The American savagejj 
who possesses many advantages above the primitiiH 
man whom we are contemplating, as soon as he H 
released from the fatigues of the chace, generallj 
gives himself up to listless and gloomy indolencei 
And, though he has derived from his ancestors, whe 
probably emigrated from different regions in the old 
world, the rudiments of the arts of hunting and fisHi 
ing, which might have been expected to lay a fouO 
dation for a further progress in improving the cotnJ 
forts of hia condition ; yet with tliese rude and scanq/ 
arts the indolent genius of siivagism lias been con* 
lented ; and, during three centuries since Americi 
Tvas fu-st discovered by Europeans, he lias not beeH 
known to ad\ance a single step in the amelioratidB 
of his slate. Even in those situations in which I 
has had tlic most favourable opportunities to obsem 
the benefits resulting from agriculture and the me* 
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nic arts, in augmenting the conveniences aiKl 
comforts of liv ing, he has never profited by the ex- 
ample. He regards the labors of the field, and the 
work-shop, as an intolerable servitude to men who 
have it in their power to enjoy the range of the for- 
est; and, after the sports of the chace, to recline 
themselves in indolent repose. To a few of the abo-, 
riginal tribes who ivouldpermit it, tiic government 
of the United States, witli a tatidabic concern for the 
interests of humanity, has endeavoured to extend a 
benevolent patronage, with.lt view to raise them, if 
possible, above their present rude and savage condl-; 
tion. But it has found the greatest diBicuhy in in- ' 
troducing among them only two or three of the simp- 
lest arts of civilized society. And only ttvo or three j 
of those tribes have hitherto been induced to admit 
the smallest change in their habits of life. The love 
of complete personal independence, and tiic abhor- 
rence of every species of restraint so natural to the 
savage, would for ever prevent him, when left to lus 
own native impulses, and not encouraged, assisted, 
and directed, and, m some measure, controled, by 
extraneous and superior power, from making even 
the first advance in the career of civilizadou. But 
if any philosopher pretends that, in tlte natural pro- 



gress of things, a savage tribe, cut ofl' from allconi' 
municatioii with more polished nations, will, by the 
efforts of their own genius, invent, and gradually per- 
feet the arts of eivilized life, let him point out the; 
instance. Following the lights of history, we fre- 
quently see rude and barbarous people prompted and. 
assisted in their progress to refinement by the exam- 
pie and influence of nations who have advanced bi 
before them in this career. The Greeks were polish-, 
ed by the Asiatics, and Egyptians ; the Iu.ilians by, 
the Greeks, and by colonies from the Lesser Asia; 
and Italy extended her arts to Germany and Gaul, 
But history presents to us no tribe originally and per- 
fectly savage who has voluntarily sought from abroad, 
and introduced among themselves the manners, and 
the arts of any civilized nation ; much less has in- 
vented those arts, and cultivated those manners, from 
the operation of any causes arising solely within 
themselves, or any tendencies in human nature, 
\vhile existing in sucha state of society, towards fur- 
ther improvement. The unsuccessful efforts of the 
United States to introduce among the tribes of sava* 
ges, wlio skirt along our western frontiers, only a 
few of our arts, most obviously tending to their own 
ad\'antage, demonstrate that the genius of savagism 
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JBoljstinately opposed to the labours, the restraints, 
and industrious habits required in civilized society. 
Hardly has any individual savage ever been induced 
to adopt our manners. Such, on the oilier hand, is 
the charm of their wandering and independent state, 
the pleasure of alternately pursuing their game, and 
reposing in indolence, that many of the citizens of 
the United States are found voluntarily to renounce 
all the conveniences of civilization to mingle 
wWi the savages in the wilderness, giving the pre-^B 
ktexkGt to their idle and vagrant habits of life. — TwOl^B 
sttSting and practical examples which demoiistrdte, 
00 uhe hand, with what facility civilized man sinks 
into the savage, especially in those circumstances 
which so frequently offered themselves to restless 
and idle spirits in the early periods of the world ; and 
on the other hand, ^vhat difficulties, almost insur- 
mountable, the savage state opposes to the ascent of J 
human nature, in the contrary progression towardff^B 
the cultivation of the arts of civilized life. ^B 

If sucli is the genius and character of sax^agismj^H 
ss It appears in the aboriginal tribes of America, bow^B 
mtKh farther removed from the first elements of S 
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civilization must have been those primitive species 

of men, contemplated by this hypothesis; 

Qui pi-orepscimit primis animalia terns, 

Mutum et turpe pecus, glaodem atque cubilia propter 

Uiiguibus ct pugnia, pugnantia ? — • 

HoK- Sat. lib. 1. Sat. lit. lib. 98. 

Compared with such beings the American indian 
may be considered as an artist, and a sage. Com- 
pared \vith their hands, the only instruments afforded 
them by nature to dig into the earth for a miserable 
subsistence, the bow aiid the hook may be regarded 
as high and noble inventions. By such men, impel- 
led by incessant and Importunate wants; urged by 
the perpetual clamors of appetite ; having their men- 
tal powers almost annihilated by the rudeness and 
miseries of their state, in which they could enjoy no 
leisure for meditation, no composure for reflection, 
no comparison of sentiment with others ; and bru- 
talized in all their faculties, their habits, and their 
tastes, it would have been impossible that one prin- 
ciple of science should have been discovered, or one 
liberal art ever liavc been invented. The existence of 



• « Who crept forth like beasts from the fresh eartli, : 
iuid filthy herd, fighting vrith fists and nails, for their acor 
iheir deus." 
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society in the world is a proof that man was ] 



wverinsucliaiiabjectstate. Infinitely more wretched 
than those animals which provide by instinct for their 
subsistence, and accommodation, and are furnished 
irilh natural arms for the purpose, adapted to their 
respective states, a thousand ages M'oald not have l 
been, sufficient to raise them to the art of the beaver, ! 
..Besides, uncivilized man is a lazy, improvident, i' 
dO^.fiUby animal. If he has food for the present ' 
'd<y, nothing is able to rouse him to industry. Con- 
tented, and even pleased with filth, because in that 
state he feels himself more perfectly at ease, for even 
the attentions of cleanliness are a constraint to a sav- 
age, he feels no motive to desire any accommodation 
beyond wliat he is compelled by necessity to seek. 
Men witli such dispositions will be forever stationary 
in whatever condition they may happen to tje placed. 
Ages will elapse, as we have already seen in the t 
North-American savages, and to them we may add I 
all the Independent tribes of the southern continent, 
ivithout making a single effort to ameliorate their con- 
L^^<Hi.* Nothingbut the controlling influenceof some ■ 

P^t-The 



*»'The population of Mexico and Peru, a; 
aliewn, iius every appeui-ance of having been 



will hereafter be 
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civilized power could ever induce a savage to wieU 
a spade, or guide a plough. And all the ages ol 
time would not be sufficient to teach him to separate 
from the ore, and to prepare, the metal of whicti 
those instruments are made.* 



from nations who had antecedently made some progress to 
urards civilization. 

* There can hardly exist a doubt in the minds of those wh< 
have had an opportunity of intimately obserying the manners 
and disposition of savages, but that it is absolutely impossible 
that they should ever discover and separate the iron from its 
ore, and render it malleable and fit for use. This requires t 
train and a kind of observation and reflection to which the savage 
is utterly incompetent. To say, as has been said, that an acci- 
dental fire in the woods in Mount Ida, or any other mountain 
or that the eruption of a volcano, might throw out the metal ii 
the form of cast iron, indicates as little reflection, and know- 
ledge of the subject as savages tliemselves possess. Volcanos 
which cast up lava, and fragments of stone in great abundance 
h^iye never beeo luiown to throw out smelted iron. And the 
fijres which at any time are kindled in forests, an event which 
frequently happens in those of America, where mines of iroj] 
abound, never have a heat strong enough, or sufiiciently con- 
cjentrated to smelt the softest metals.— -Indeed, if an Indian hac 
found a piece of cast-iron he would have known as little what tc 
do with it as witli the ore. The process for rendering i|; majr 
leab'e could never have entered his thoughts. And no acciden- 
tal effect of the small fires kept in Ms hut, or wigwam, could 
possibly have disclosed it to him.— Ever since the Europeans 
arrived on the American continents the natives have been acr 



1^ just philosophy, therefore, grounded on fact 
ifiA experience, will lead us to the conclusion which 
tbe sacred scriptures propose as an elementary prin- 
«i{de of our belief; that m;in, originally formed by a / 
wise and beneficent Creator, iTas instructed by liim 
iu the duties, and the most necessary artti of life* \ 
Hms were laid, in the very commencement of the 
race, the foundations of domestic, social, and civil 
aider. From the primitive man, thus instructed, 
have descended t!ie various tribes of men upon i 
^ earth ; and from him have been derived to lui I 
poBterity, both the elements of religion w hicii ' 
perceive diffused through the original traditions of aH 1 
Bttions, and tlic principles of the useful arts Avbick \ 
wc find cultivated among them from tlie earliest J 
dawn of history. 

^llaiIlted with iron, and have seen various instruments formed. I 
rf that metal: yei even that knowledge, anti the udv:aiiagoi J 
Irtlith they have seen derived from the use of iron, liaw not lA ' 
ihKe centuries turned iheir nttetilion to tiiscover and cnjploy 
it for themselves. And for how many centuries before, hud 
they trodden over the richest hills of the ore without ever hav- 
ing framed an idea of tlie treaBures which tiat'ire had deposited 
beneath their feet ? If such has been the case with the Ameri- 
can sarage, what prospect for the invention of t.rts could he en- 
tertulned from those human brutes with which the philosophy of 
Mine men would commence the population of tlie world '. 



But, among the most absurd of all opinions 
two, directly contrary in their principles, yet origin- 
aiiiig from the same desire to account for all things 
without acknowledging any immediate act of crea. 
lion by the Almighty. One ascribes an eternal sue 
cession to the human race upon this globe ; the 
other pretends to account for the original existence 
of man by an ei/iiivocal generation result'ingfrom the 
united action of moisture and heat on the primitive 
mass of the world, not yet perfectly redeemed from 
chaos, nor drained of its waters. On this supposi- 
tion, indeed, if it had any support in the order of 
nature, these pliilosophers might find, in tlie slime 
of the recent earth, as many species of men, as there 
arc of insects generated, according to their philoso- 
phy, from the same cause, in a stagnant moragfc 
But, can the patrons of this extraordinary syataj 
explain the reason why nature has never made b|d 
one such effort ? Why have we never, since t^ 
first generative act, found, in the most extensiTi| 
morasses, even in the torrid zone, one newly formed 
man ; nor even one limb, or outline of a man, jii^ 
shooting from the moistened, and heated earth, liki 
crystals in a chemical process ? Have not moisture ' 
and heat, juid all the other elements of nature, tlic 
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same properties still which they possessed in the be- 
ginning ? But if these ^vretched philosophers only 
wish to avoid the immediate J^iicy of God in the 
creation of this world, and of man; if, for this pur- 
pose, they will strike off the mass of this globe from 
the body of the sun by the impulse of a comet; yet, 
in their retrogression through the vast scries of natu- 
ral causes, is there not some point at which tliey ■ 
mast ultimately stop, and confess a creating poweC I 
which has given its original movement and direction J 
to the system of the universe ?* If so, why not sttql ' 
' with religion at the beginning of tiiis world, where 
, we may behold man coming from the hand of his 
I Creator, not like a casual clod of the valley, nor 
I rtirown from him like a wretched and abandoned or- 
phan, but so instructed and assisted by Him who 
I deigned to form him, and endow him with reason, 
I that he should be worthy to be the parent of his nu- 
I merous posterity, and lord of the new creation ? 
3Vne religion, and true philosophy must ultimately 

• Unless they avow the principle or a gloomy and deplorable 
a^d^m, and lose themselves, like many of the oiicieni philuso- 
^ers, in an infinite chaos of at omical actions, which htvc no 
other cause for tlieir eKisteiicc, or Oieir motions, but the ne- 
twsmry nature of naattcv. 



arrive at the same principle. There is the higl 
reason to believe that the primitive man recei' 
from his Creator, along with his existence, su< 
knowledge of the qualities, powers, and uses of 
various objects around liim, together witli such 
ral and religious principles, as would lay in his 
ily, and among his immediate descendants, the 
foundations of civilized society. Hence the primi- 
tive nations are, at their first appearance, in histoiy„ 
already civilized. Savagism was an after groi 
which took, its origin from idle, or disordi 
men who, abhorring the constraints of society, 
sought, in the bosom of boundless forests, that free- 
dom from control, and from labor, which was ci 
genial with their wandering disposition. By rapii 
extending themselves over the uncultivated regions 
of Europe, and tlie North of Asia, they there prepar- 
ed the elements of future nations. Thus mankind, 
either in a civilized, or savage state, became diffused 
iji time over the surface of the whole globe. In 
ever}' position suffering the influences of the climate, 
of the sterility or richness of the soil, of the eleval 
tion or depression of the face of their country, of 
vicinity of seas or desarts, of their insular, or conti. 
nental situation : or the modifications of all these. 
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lesalting from their occupations, and their habits ol 
fivil^. Hence they now present to the eye an almost 
infinite variety in their complexion, their form and 
features, and their whole personal aspect. 

If we compare together only those varieties of 
human nature by which the several sections of man- 
kind differ most widely from one another, the dif. 
fwence is so great that, on tlie first view, it might 
«ry naturally lead to the conclusion that they must 
belong to distinct species. But, when we come to 
examine more particularly the intermediate grades 
which connect the extremes, and observe by wliat 
minute differences they approach, or recede from, 
one another; and when we observe further, that each 
of these minute gradations can be traced to obvious 
and natural causes, forming so many links, as it , 
were, in the great chain connecting the extremest' 
we are ready to call in question our first impressions, 
and perceive the necessity of subjecting them to a 
new and more rigorous examination. 

I have already remarked, that it is contrary to the 
laws of true philosophy to resort to the hypothesis c£- 
diSerent original species of men in order to explain' I 
varieties whidi can otherwise be accounted for from 
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the known operation of natural causes. PIulosoi 
delights in tracing the most diversified results 
through various combinations, to the simplest ele- 
ments. And, if we can find, in the laws of nature^ 
powers sufficient to impress on the ground of the 
same original cunstitution of man all the varielies of 
complexion and form which have distinguished the 
race in different climes, and states of society, it is an 
homage which we owe to philosophy, as well as to 
religion, to refer all the different nations of the eartli 
to tlie same original stock. It is a debt which wc 
owe to humanity to recognize our brethren in every 
class of men into which society is divided, and under 
every shade of complexion wliich diversifies tlieir 
various tribes from the equator to the poles. 

I shall endeavour, in the following essay, to fulfil 
these obligations to science, and to charity. But> in 
the course of this disquisition, if some of the facts 
from which important conclusions are drawn, seem, 
at first view, to those who have not been accustomed 
to observe nature in her nicest operations, to be too 
minute to bear the consequences which are charged 
upon them, I trust that a closer attention to the very 
fine and almost insensible effects of many physical 
Rauses, wliich, in die end produce the greatest re- 



■ I Kults, will convince the judicious inquirer that greater 
' stress maynot have been laid upon them than they z 

I sWeto be^-; so far at least as to prevent a hiisty rejedJ 

I I tion of the principles, and to procure for them a fair(*l 
I candid, and patient investigation.* 
' ' Of the chief causes of the varieties of the human ] 

species I shall treat under the heads 
'Of Climate. — Of the State of Societi/, — and, Of 

K'armer of Living. — 
OF CLIMATE, 
tracing the various climates of the globe, ad- 
, .a.».«.g from the arctic circle to the equator, 
find them marked mth considerable regularity I 
Has colour of the inhabitants. In the European con" 
tinent, we meet, in the highest temperate liititiide^'l 
ffith a ruddy, and sanguine complexion, which is 



* It will be of importance to heai' iii mUiil throughoi 
cmy, tliKt the causes affeciing the pliybiciJ oi niorul coj 
iko of man, and uliiiiiately producing great cUstinclio. 
Iirecn nutions, seldom attain their full operation till af.i:r 14 long 
lerics of time. By ulmost imperceptibli; touches they produce 
their efftcls, tilt entering deeply, at kiij;lh, into tlic huhils and 
irbble su-uctui* of our nature, they are tr.msmitted from pa- 
RBU 10 tlieii- offspring. Even sevcriJ gencrsitions may pass 
tffay before the ultimate rcsuita of the inllutnces :i hci ol the 
c&Kiatc, oftbe stutc oCsociecy. or of ilie maraier oflin.ig, » 
perceirc4> 
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commonly conjoined wjlh different shades of red 
in tiie hair.* We soon descend to a clearer mixture 
of red in white. And afterwards succeed the brown, 
the s^varthy, and, passing over into Africa, the 



• Black hair united with a very daik complexion i& freqM 
in the high latitudes of the temperate zone, which may india 
tlie affinity of lliose people with the inhabitants of the tAgi 
zone, or rather ihe correspondence of tlie influences of these 
neighbouring climates. Ncai- the boundary line, the climates 
may frequently interchange their effects ; or tiie different races 
may be often intermingled. There seems to be even some 
aflinity between the secretions, or colouring matters, which 
give the red or black complexion to llie hair ; since it is ob- 
served, ill red haired fiimj lies, if one person accidentally differs 
from tlie law of the house, it is most commonly to the oppodte 
colour of black ; and Uie reverse of this often takes place in 
families, and even in nations distinguished by the darker sliades 
of complexion and hair, 

Blumenbach remarks that, as to the vaiious colour of tbe 
human hair, there seems to be considerable affinity between 
the red and the black. He adds, that very frctiuently persons 
marked by the redness of the hair are found among the darkest 
c om pi exioned nations, (p. 169.) He quotes, as his authorities, 
Charlevoix, in his history of New France, who speaks of the 
fact as existing among the Esquimaux, — 1-opea, who observed 
it among the inhabitants of Congo, — Sonnerat, among those of 
New-Guinea, — md Marion, and Wallis, in the islands of the 
great South-Sea. And the Doctor was in possession of red 
coloured hair cut from the head of a mulatto. 

1 have myself seen a young man, about seventeen years of 
age, of a fidr and ruddy complexion interspersed with freckles, 
auch as are common to that lund of skin, and having a reddish 



fcy, increasing by darker and darker shades as Ul 
we approach the hottest temperature of the torrid j 
zone. In the Assiatic continent we pass at once fronv * ' 
the fair to the olive, and thence by various gnida- t 
dons m the darkness of the hue to the black colour ^y 
which prevails in the southern provinces of the ptuin- 
aulas of Arabia and India. The same distance from 
the sun, however, does not, in every region, indicate 
the same temperature of cltniafe. Besides the lati. 
tude, many secondary causes must be taken into 
consideration to determine the chanicter of the cU- 
laate. Elevated and mountainous countries, in pro- 
portion to their altitude above the level of the sea, 
ascend towards that region of the atmosphere in 
which we find the dominion of perpetual cold. High 
mountains likewise arresting the clouds in their 
course, compel them to pour their frequent rains, 
as well as spread their cool shades over the vallies 
which lie between them. Deep bays and arms of 



wool tipped with a dirty white, who was bom iii SoutJi -Carolina 
■rfparents both or whom were perfectly black and of the African 
taae. He was ofa stout and vigorous constitution, and diacov- 
wed no symptom of weakness, except in his eyes, the ilia of 
irhicli had a tincture of red, and llicy appeared to be more af- 
fected with a strong light than ie common in wliitc men. 
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the sea runninp- far within the land, temper both the 
heat and the cold oi" the chmate. And islands com- 
monlj- enjoy a miidtr temperature than continents 
placed at the same distance from the sun. Vicinity 
to the ocean produces opposite effects in high nonh- 
ern latitudes, and in the latitudes nearer the equatcn*; 
for this great body of water being of a more equal 
temperature than the land, in one case corrects the 
cold, in the other moderates the heat. Extensive 
ranges of lofty mountains, such as tlie Appenines in 
Italv, the Alps in Switzerland, and Taurus, Cauca< 
sus, and Imaus ui Asia, by interrupting the current 
of cold winds on the one side, and, on the other, of 
the warm airs from the South, create, in the coun- 
ti'ies which lie belo^v them towards the equator,- a 
temperature much warmer, and in tiiose above them 
towards the North, much colder, than would be ii 
dicated by the difference of latitude. The frigid 
zone in Asia, if I may give this denomination to tl 
entire region of prevailing cold in that quarter of th< 
globe, is much wider than in Europe. Asia, in-, j 
deed, can hardly be said to know a temperate zone^'J 
From the northern ocean to the Caucasian or Uraliaii*'! 
chains of hills, it may be regarded, says Montesquieu, 
as a fiat mountain, or, as he should rather have said. 



c\ Ae declivity of a mountain, gradually descending 
. I towards the north through a space of two thousand 
ftiles.^ Thence to the ocean which washes Arabia, 
Persia and India, it is generally a low country, de- 
dimng to the south, destitute of seas to temper the 
varmth of the atmosphere, and protected by im- 
meiise rai^s of hills from the cold winds which 
hkiw fiom the North. The Asiatic continent, there- 
fere, below the fortieth degree of latitude, is subject- 
ed to a much greater heat than is experienced in the 
same parallels in Europe ; but between that degree 
and the arctic circle the dominion of cold is propor- 
ti«Miably«i]icreased« The nature of the soil, likewise. 



• Scmie of the longest rivers on the globe, the Oby, the Yeni- 
sea, and the Lena, rising from ranges of mountains near the lati- 
tudes of the Caspian sea, take their direction towards the North, 
and empty their waters into the ocean withhi the arctic circle. 
Oathe opposite side of this elevated region the rivers bend their 
course towards the South, So that the continent of Asia, in 
Ms part, presents the figure of the roof of a house, offering 
iu southern side more perpendicularly to the rays of the sun, 
while the northern side, declining from them, disperses them 
•rer a larger surface. At the same time, the level face of 
flic country exposing it more to the unbroken sweep of the 
^oiar winds, the union of both these causes i-eiiders the Nortii 
of Asia much colder than the correspondent latitudes in Eu- 
rope, while the southern declivity of tiiat continent is proper- 
^onably warmer. 
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and the state of cultivation in different countries o% 
ate some variation in the temperature of the climaj 
Sand is susceptible of a much higher degree of he 
from the rays of the sun, and retains it long 
than clay or loam ; and an uncultivated region, sha 
ed with forests, and filled with undrained marst 
is more frigid in northern, and more temperate i 
southern latitudes than countries laid open to t| 
full action of the solar influence.* In winter t| 
moisture of the atmosphere is congealed into md 
abundant 5no%vs, and in summer descends in moj 
frequent and copious showers of rain. When d 
North of Europe lay almost buried in its native fq 

■ Notwithstanding thia general fact, it is equally true tkl 
in a new countty, like diat of the United States, when <m]f 
few plimtations are opened here and there in tlic mtdat of tl 
woods, the inhabitants are subjected to a more oppressive ha 
in the summer season than they will be when tlie country afai 
be entirely disforested. When a small plantation is opened 
B forest, the surround mg woods obstruct those breezes whi 
would refresh the inhabitants, while tliey are exposed to the i 
rect and scorching rays of the sun. To thia we may add, ti 
the moist vapor, with wliich the atmosphere is generally filli 
in a region that is not yet cleared and drained, settling drA 
more copiously on the few spots which are opiined, where the 
is not vegetation sufficient, as in the woods, to absorb it, i 
ders the heat more oppressive, and at the same time the atm 
phere more unwholesome. 



llts, and was inhabited only by various tribes of 
baibarians and savages, there are several facts t 
«Orded in history wliich demonstrate that cold | 
vailed in a much higher degree than at present. In 
the^e of Horace hail and snow were frequent phe- 
somena at Rome ; and the light wines of Italy were 
sometimes frozen in their cellars. And Trajan, in 
hia Dacian wars, is said to have transported his ar- 
mies across the Danube on the ice. But since those 
barbarous regions, from the Adriatic to the White* 
Sea, have been civilized, and those extensive fot* I 
ests have been cleared away, and the earth- snbjecM 1 
cdto tillage, hail or snow are rarely seen at Ron«^l 
«)d their wines, at present, never suffer from con- 
gelation. 

From the preceding observations this eoncIusiQ% j 
results ; that there is a general ratio of temperatui* | 
prevailing over the whole globe according to the de^ m 
gree of latitude from the equator, which forms wliat 1 
is usually denominated climate.* And a general re- 



• Besides the effects resulting from temperature, or the diit J 
met action of the suii's rays, when we consider the various el^ J 
inents, or gases, whicii enter into the consUlutionof ouratn 
pbere, and llie different proportions of these principles which 
exist iu the various regions of tlie globe, according t« iheir 
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semblance may be traced hi the Complexion of I 
tions inhabiting^thesame latitudes. Both theseeffec 
however, are greatly modified, in difierent countr 
by various combinations of the causes already n 
tiotied. And the latter, in particular, together vA 
the wliole human appearance, is strll more diverfii 
ed by tlie state of society in which dift'ei-ent tribeS'V 
the human race txist, and their manner of livir 



proximity Id Die course of die huiI) or uci^oiding to their smif^ 

Uicir waters, tlieu- iiiinei'als, their volc^ios, aiid a thousand 
otliei- causes which affect tliis aerial ocL^an, it is not surpi'izing 
that animal bodies, constantly exposed to their aclion, and suf- 
fei-iog Uieir uiflucnces, cither by alisoipLion, at the surface of 
the akin, or by respiraliou, by wliich their tiwalilies are im- 
parted to the mass of the blood through the lungs, or the sto- 
mach, should bt; sensible of material changes in many respects 
from tlie variations of this almosplicric constitution. These 
variations wiil be greatly increased, and diversified in their in- 
Buence on the hutuan body by the ttiffereut proportions of lights 
of heat, of the electric fluid, and of many other operative u 
powei-ful principles constantly mingling themselves With fl 
mass of the air. Although this general pioposition willK 
easily admitted to be true, yet the respective effects on I 
liumun constitution of these fine and active principles erery 
where blended with the atmosphere, so easily elude oni' obser- 
vation, and are so difiicuU to be Siepanitely ascertained, andril 
crimiuaied from one another, thut the present state of pby^f 
science forbids us to hope for much satisfaction from anjf^ 
lempi minutely to investigate them. 
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dm influence of which causes shall, hereafter, he 
Bcre minutely examined. 

Let us. in the first place, pass under review tfa»'i 
gmtoBl effects of climat£ upon the colour of the hwftl 
owu skin : after which we shall take notice of li)^4 
priacipal apparent deviations from the common him I 
txllibited in various portions of the earth. 

Tbe power of climate to change ttie complexion 
is demonstrated by facts which constantly occur to 
our observation. In the summer season wc perceivi^ , 
that the intensify of the sun's rays in our climajbgL J 
tends to darken the colour of the skin, especially ift, I 
the labouring poor who are more constantly tliaq J 
others, exposed to their action. In the winter, gaj^ I 
the other hand, the cold and keen winds which Uieqi I 
prevail contribute to chafe the countenance, and ta J 
excite in it a sanguine and ruddy complexion. Ij^ I 
tbe temperate zone, the causes of tliese alternate an^i J 
opposite effects serve, in a degree, to correct on^ I 
Viother. But in proportion as heat or cold predomU ] 
nates in any climate, it tends to impress a permanent: J 
and characteristic complexion. The degree 
1l4uch the one or the otlier prevails over its oppositir J 
nay be considered as a constant and uniform cause 
to the action of which the constitution is exposed. 



Heat and cold affect the nfirvous system by I 
Or relaxation, by dilatation or contraction, and 
way, produce an alteration in the slate of the 
Hence also the fluids are affected ; the quantity of 
perspiration is augmented or diminished ; and 
proportions of the various secretions changed, 
the human skin is susceptible of still greater 
more sensible changes, by the opposite actions 
the intense rays of the sun, or of the principle of c( 
upon its delicate texture. Even minute differeni 
in the power of the cause often become percepti 
in the variety of the effect. The justness of this 
mark will be rendered more obvious by a 
example which is constantly exposed to our ol 
vatiou. A cold and piercing air chafes the coui 
nance, and increases the ruddiness of the complex; 
A warm and moist atmosphere, on die other 
tends to relax the constitution, and commonly 
duces, in valetudiiiarians especially, some tincl 
of a bilious hue. These effects, in countries wl 
heat and coid succeed each other in nearly equal 
portions, are transient and interchangeable 
where the cUmatc, in any given proportion, re] 
the one, or the other, of these impressions, lliere, 
the same degree, is formed a correspondent 



I 
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colour of the skin. If I have applied this 
ttnn to the colour of the skin, as well as to the fea- 
nnes and form of the countenance and person, it is 
iKCause I believe that the greater part of the varieties 
ia<die appearance of the Ituman species may justly be 
deDominated habits of the body. Like other habits, 
Ihey are created, not by great and sudden impres- 
1)00^ of their causes, but by continual, and almost 
impaceptible touches. Of habits, both of mind, 
and of body, nations are susceptible as well as indi- 
vidtials. Long in growing to maturity, national fea- 
tures, like national manners, become fixed only afttip > 
a succession of several generations. At last, howy I 
erer, they become fixed. And if we can ascertain 
aiy effect produced by a given state of climate, of 
society, or of the habits of living, it requires only 
to be repealed during a sufficient length of time, to 
give it a permanent character, and so to incorl>oratc 
it into the constitution, as to render it an hcreditaiy ] 
property of the race. The sanguine, or the fliir conH j 
plexion will, for this reason, be perpetual in tbei 
Wgher latitudes of tlie temperate zone, and we slialt 1 
generally find different shades of the dark colourgj ] 
gradually increasing, till we arrive at the perfectly 
Hack, as we descend to the equator. 
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If those pluloaophers, who maintain that the vn 
eties in complexion, aod other constitutional prop; 
ties of different tribes of mankind, are infallible ii^ 
cations of diversity of species, have embraced d 
hypothesis from an apprehension that it is most cq 
sistent with the benignity and wisdom of tlie Cm 
tor to form different races of human beings, fitted \ 
some pecuUar adaptation of their physical oi^;ans,| 
the respective climates they were severally desti 
to inhabit ; one would think that sound reaf^ 
should induce us, from these premises, to infen« 
contrary conclusion ; that he has formed the hum 
constitution with such flexibility in its oi^anizatigi 
that it is capable of accommodating itself to evq 
skuation on the globe, to which business or r 
sity may call men, or a liberal curiosity and thed 
sire of improvement may invite tliem. This plia 
of nalBre in man, above that of most otlier anima] 
is favorable to the intercourse of die most distai 
nations, and greatly facilitates the cultivation of sqi 
ence. To what ample sources of information ba^ 
not navigation and commerce opened an access 
How imperfect must the philosophy of human natm 
itself have remained if we had been [irccluded fro] 
contemplating it under every climate, and form t 
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iM^. and in every progressive stage of its im. 
provement from absolute savagism, to the htgheft ■ 
p6teit of civilization aiid refinement ? And according I 
tDlhis wise and benignant intention of providence; I 
do M'c not see mankind continually changing thetf I 
IttbitAtions ? Do not we find them under every zontf I 
from the equator, to the pole, not only able to eo^ I 
dure all these different degrees of temperature witlrf I 
oat injury, but so assimilated by time to the chara(flf J 
Kr of each new climate, that hardly can we protf I 
ftounce with certainty, who have been descended'! 
from tlie aboriginals of the country, and who frottf I 
fiaailies who liavc migrated thither only a few gene*' I 
lationspast? 'o*! 

Why should it be thought necessary then that thrf I 
Creator should have fonned different species of men 
to inhabit the frozen regions of Lapland, and the 
torrid climes of Africa, when it is confessed by one 
rfUic greatest champions of this doctrine, that a 
colony of Hungarians, who are among the handsomi 
est and best proportioned people of Europe, have» 
by migrating to Lapland, some ages ago, become 
alftoiutely assimilated to the natives of the countiy 
in every attribute of that diminutive and deformed 
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race,* or were really the originai stock from wliich 
the present inhabitants are derived ? And the same 
author asserts that a colony of Portuguese, estab- 
li shed in Congo, not yet three centuries since, have 
so degenerated in complexion, in the figure of their 
persons, and their habits of living, as to be no 
longer distinguishable from the neighbouring tribes 
of Hottentots, who are among the iiltliiest, the most 
deformed and savage of mankind. These examples 
onght surely to have convinced the learned advocate 
of this hj"pothesis how unnecessary it is to the ex- 
planation of the difi'ereiit appearances which human 
nature puts on in the different climates and regions of 
the globe, having before his view such proofs of the 
facility with which die constitution of man moulds 
itself to the impressions of each, and assumes the 
habits of every state of society. 

Before proceeding to treat directly of the causes 
of the various degrees of dark complexion observa- 
ble in the different tribes of the human species, it 
will not be improper to propose two or three prelim- 
inary remarks on the structure of the skin, the seat 
of colour. This fine integument, although extreme- 



iilys sketches of the hisloiy of man 
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l^^licate, and susceptible of the lightest impres- 
dons from many causes both external and intemala' I 
w, however, in its organic texture, among the leaa% I 
Itutable parts of the human body. Hence any coff 1 
Idoi: introduced into its substance is not easily eradt I 
inted. Figures stained in it with paints inserted I 
by punctures become indehble. For the same rea4 1 
SOD, freckles, though consisting only of partial stain» 1 
impressed on the surface of a fair skin by a slight-] 
exposure to the sun and air, cannot be removed but I 
with great difficulty;* and in persons of a certau* j 
niddiness of complexion, such as is found coirif^ I 
mdaXy united with hair of a dark red, or deep orangtr 1 
o^oUr, can never be entirely effaced.f ' ] 

• Wfcate may be regarded as the colourless state of skin, and 
all llie shoxies of the dark colours as difTerent stains inserted 
Ulto Us substance. 

- f It has been remarked, and not without I'eason, that a dark 
lotout of tlic skin may be considered as a universal freckle. 
Ajid, certainly, if tlic same kijid of secretion mingling with the 
ptraplruble matter iasuing IVom the pores of the skin, which is 
fijicd by tlie aclion of the i.un or air, on certain points in 
beckles, should be equably diffused over the whole surface of 
iliroughout tJic whole substance of the skin, and 
m no ix-ason why it may not, cveiy point would 
be stainvd with the same colour. 
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We see, even in onr own climate, that die 
rays are able to penetrate the entire substance of( 
skin ; and, when it is flrst exposed to them witH 
covering, they dissolve its texture, by inflaming^ 
raising it into blisters. This action tends not 
to change its colour, but to incrassate its subfil 
till it becomes thick enough to resist any furthe 
teration from their influence;* when it assun 
hue, more or less deep, according to the powei^ 
continuance of the cause. The complexion o# 
African zone, therefore, in the greater portka 
which the inhabitants are both savage in their 
ners, and almost universally destitute of ckrtfi! 
will naturally be as much deeper as the ardor oP 
sun,t in those parched regions is both more 



" The slimulus of the sun's rays, exciting a greater 
humours to the skin, tends to iiicrassate ita substance, E| 
the skin on the hands a»d face of lubourcrs, and sea -faring 
is thicker than that on other parts of the body. And bH pi 
of colour have this integument tliicker than persons ofk 
complexion. Blum. p. 110. 

t Pliny seems inclined to ascribe the colour of tlie AC 
entirely to the excessive ardor of the sun in tliat climate. 
says, lib. 3. cap. 78. " Etluopas vicini Sideris vapore to_ 
adustist^ue similes gigni, bai-ba, Ec capillo vibrato, noil 
dubium." And Ovid in the second book oi the Metamoi 



I tnt, aiid more intense than in the temperate Uti' 

^ lodes, or even in other districts of the torrid zone^ ; 

I The dark colours of the tropical nations, hoMeier, 

I Mi^xiot to be ascribed solely to the action of the sun's 
t Vlg% upon the skin. Extreme heat, especially when/ 
k aoked with putrid animal, or vegetable exhalations, 

•, I wjlicb in all toirid climates are found copiousiy to' 

\ I iiopregnate the atmospliere, tends greatly to aug- 

I I ny^ the secretion of bile in the human system,^/ 
b vbicb, being diffused over the whole surface of the 
I body, imparts to the complexion a dull yellow ting^ 

k tha^ soon assumes a very dark hue, by beijig expos; 
e4-tp the sun, and by immediate contact with,ll^ 



«i,ielatlng the fable of Phaeton aitnl>utes the effect to the 
cli&riot of the sun. In which) »ays Fcijoo, althoii);h the sub- 
EUmce of the narration is fabulous, he alludes to the opinion 
vMch WM then generally adopted i that the proximity of lh« 
nm was the cause of the colour of the Ethiopians- 
Sanguine tunc credunt in corpora sunuiu 
Vocato, Ethiopum populos nigrum traxisae colorem. 



• Dr. M'Cltirg in his treatise on tlie bile, asserts that this 
secretion is always increased in proportion to the degree of 
beat -wbich prevails in any climate. Wc oUght, however, to 
take into our consideration also other causes of an 'uicreaaed 
«ccretion of bile, as putrid miasmata in the atmosphere, niciigrc, 
Or scanty food, excessive hartlsliips, and wliatevcr corrupts, or 
impOTe fishes the blood. 
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external air.^ Different shades of the dark coloara^ : 
therefore, till we arrive at the deepest black, will be ; 
found in the human complexion, in proportion td : 
the predominancy of bile in the constitution, as wdl 
as of heat in the climate. -v ^ 

Qn the immediate causes of colour in the humai 
species I shall state a few obvious facts. We may 
not be perfectly acquainted with the internal process . 
of nature in the production of those phenomena, y^ 
their existence may be sufficient to convince th^ 
philosophic observer that climate is the principfl^^ 
agent in creating that variety of complexion which^ 
distinguishes mankind in the different regicms of the 
globe. 

1. The rays of the sun, when suffered to act im* 
mediately on the human skin, tend to produce a dark 
colour, although there should be no uncommon re^ 
dundancy of bile in the constitution. 

2. On the other hand, redundancy of bile imparts ' 
a dark hue to the complexionf in persons who have ^ 



* Take bile from any animal^ and expose it but for a shoijt 
iime to the influence of the sun and air, and it becomes black. 



t There is a great agreement, and sympathy, says BlumeiK 
bach, between the liver^ the laboratory of bile in the human 



^ 



jDt, in any uncommon degree, been exposed to tlie 
fiBBct action of the sun. Accordingly, we frcquenj}. i 
Jy see those who have been long affected iu difi'erei* ' 
degrees by an excess of tliis secretion, contract a 
hue resembling tliat of various dark coloured na- 



«ili^tutioD| andlhe common intrgumeiiia oi' the body, or tltt - 
skin ; and both are to Ire consiilerctl as being i.niong Ihc ]>rinr" 
p3 means provided by nature for purifying^ ihc mass of i 
HKd. 

"ManifcsWs officinse bills cum iotegumentia communibua 
" consensus. Uiraquc quippe organa, hepar ncmpe ci cutis, 
*Mma!<imc principalja, ct invicem conaentienlia Biinguiixa: 
IfVil&^xpui'gatoiia referenda." Oe gen. Iium. dcgcn. £cc. 
5«. p. 126. 

.• J>r. Sirack, in his obscrvutJons concerning intermittent fis* 1 
fers, speaking of jaundice aiisiiig from litis cuusc, says, 
have seen the skin, after such a jaundice, rcmiun of an olive 
cdour, like that of the Asiatics, and even be imparted to chil- 
dren- One I have seen become nearly as black as an East' In- 
dian: and another the whole skin of whose body became as dwjt 
aa if he had been the offspraig of an Indian father, and Euro- 
penn motJicr, while the pulnisgf the hands, and soles of lliefcet 
remained white like those of iJie Indians." Book iii. ch. 2. 
1 maj- add to these examples of Dr. Sti-ack that of a gentle- 
ntan of the town of Newark in the state of New-Jersey, whose 
eamplexion has, for more than twenty years, been as daik as 
that of an aboriginal American. This colour was induced at 
fip« in consequence of disease j but tliough he has, for a long 
lime, enjoyed his health, ibe colour still i-emuiiia. " I would 
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3. Where both causes co-operate, as is the i 
m all fervid climates, the effect upwi the comp] 
ion of the inhabitants must be greater in propt 
to the influence of the respective causes. 

4. The human skin has been discovered by 
omists to consist of three distinct lamellx or integ 
ments ; the external, or scarf-skin, wluch is an e 
tremely fine netting, and perfectly transparent m tj 
darkest coloured nations, — the interior, or true skj 
which, in people of all the different grades of colo* 
is vphite, — and an intermediate membrane, v^hi 



not, says Dr. Blumcnbach, urge too far tlie analogy of 
jaunilice with tlic national colour of tlie s.kin, yet are there se 
era! phenomena which merit Bttcntion r>n this subject, ai 
among otiiers, the following ; that, among nations of a dusl 
or block complexion, it is a frequent, not to say general thii 
to find persons, otliem'ise in ihcii" full heultlii who have ( 
ivhite of the eye tinged with a certain yellowish appearanceH 
those who have been affected by bilious disorders. This,' 
i-ery observable in the natives of liidia, of tropical Africa, q 
America." For the fuct he quotes De la I.ouberc descript. i 
royaume deSiam. T. 1. p. 81. and Rochefort, hist. n»tura 
dcs Antilles, p. 383. He adds, we fi-e(]uent]y see in those * 
have been ailcctcd with jaundice, accoi-ding to the degree of t 
disorder, the skin, in different persons, stained with vario 
shades greatly resembling tlie complexion of different natifl 
of colour, which atain often remains pcmianent fJter Uie d 
case bus been entirely removed. Blum, dc nfcn. hum. deg« 
in specie. §45. p. 131. 



Hccllukir in its structure, somewhat like a honey- 
esmb. This membrane is the proper seat ofcoloui^ 
being fiUed with a delicate mucous, or viscid liquor, 
irhich easily receives tlie lively tinge of tlie blood 
irtien strongly propelled, by any cause, to the siir- 
felje, or the duller Stain of the bile when it enters 
IB any undue quantity into the circulation. The 
Snallest surchange of this secretion imparts to it » 
fellow appearance ; which, by remaining long in 
contact with the atmosphere assumes a darker hue,* 
and if exposed, at the same time, to the immediate 
ioBuence of the sun, approaches, according to the 
teat of the climate and the degree in which die bile 
towards black. 
The gall, or bile of any animal exposed to the 
San and air, hi a short time becomes black : a phe- 
nomenon which probably results from the great pro- 
portion of carbon which enters into its composition,^ 

• Even the blackest negro, when first bom, docs not Exhil^.l 
Us true complexion till after he has been some time exposed ttt J 
11k contact of the external air. 

• Carbon, in its purest state, is known to be clear and tra 
parent^ as is seen in the diamond ; but in that mixed a 
pure Condition in which it exists in most bodies, especially b 
Ihe bile, the contact of the almosphei-e, or the action of li 
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and thf evaporation which takes place in the open 
of the hydrogen, or aqueous fluid with which it h 
been combined and diluted. 

6. When, from any cause therefore, the bilio 
secretion has been increased beyond its natural pi 
portion, approaching the surface of the body in 1 
progress of the circulation, the carbonic matter of 
composition becomes there attached to the vis* 
mucous in the cellular membrane of the skin, wH 
the more thin and volatile hydrogen with which i1 
combined, having a stronger affinity and attractll 
mth the oxygen of the atmosphere, and flying 
first, leaves it precipitated and entangled in th< 
cells where it stains and discolours the complexion. 



renders it black. Even the diamond, by tlio foi-ce of ii 
heat, may be covered with a black crust. 

• This is confirmed by •m observation of Dr. BlumenbacI 
his treatise dc gen. hum. degen. in spede, 54*, p. 124,1 
The proximate cause, says he, of the dark colour in the ( 
tenial integuments of the skin is to be sought in tlie car 
whicii abounds in the human body, and abounds more in the 
and bile than in any other animal substances. The latter ci 
jng united with tlie hydrogen, with which it is intimately ci 
bincd, to the surface of the body, the hydrogen there attucta 
itself moi'e quickly to the oxygen of the atmosphere, "" ^^^ 
count of their superior mutual attractioo, and, flying off fin 
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• 7. The bile itself is, perhaps, more liable than 
Bost other secretions in the human body, to becoms 
incrassated and mucous ; at least it is always copious-' 
^ found in that state in the stomach and intestines of I 
those persons who have been long subject to bilioua' 

8. The vapours arising from stagnant waters with 1 
irtlich uncultivated regions abound, great fatigue' I 
ind hardships, poverty of diet, filthiness in the mail- 
Mr of living, tend, liitewise, to create a surcharge of 
tlie bilious secretion. Hence, as well as from their 



the carbon is precipitatfd in tlic rete malphighiun 
Kcoitd integumeni of Uie skin, and infects it with its dark 
(olour in proportion lo tlie quantity which various causes hav« ] 
ftrowninto the ciixulatjon, the chief of whichis climate. 1 CaU" , 

equidem pros imam adusti, aut fusci coloris exttnic 
cuds integumentoruni, in abiindonte coTianaceo coi'poiis 
elemento quKrcndam ccnseo, quod cum hydrogenit 
corium excemitur, oxygenii vero atmospherici acccssu pras" " 
citatum, Malpihiano muco infigitur. 

Ingens climalum in hepatis actionem potenUa, utpote qua^ ~ 
intra O'opicos cceli ardore tnirum quantum exciiatur et auge- 
tqr, Uinc morbi biliosi intra tropicos multif^rii et endeniii,— • } 
num. de generis hum. dcgen. in specie. § 44. p. 125, 126. 

losection 45di, p. 130th, he says; that tlie carbonic matter 
beloDgs to the primary elements of the animal system, and that 
n i\ the cause of a colour more or less djrk has been rendered 
nident by the late improvements in chemistry, pai-ticularly, 
niKcig the French. 
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jtekediie^^, and ^^posxire to the uhmitigded dBTect < 
the solar atid atmopheiic mfluence, savages wiU ad 
ways be discoloured even in tempenOe, ot m col 
cHmates.* For, although cold, when assisted b 
succulent nourishment, and by the comfortable lod| 
ing and clothing furnished by the arts of civltxc^ 
life, propels the blood with force to the surface, an 
tefnds, in a healthful state of thfe body, to render th 
complexion clear, yet, when the system is relaxed, c 
receives a surcharge of bile from the c^ses menttog 
ed above, and poor and shivering savages, under a 
arctic sky, do not possess those conveniences whici 
by cherishing the principle of life, assist the motio 
of the blood to tlie extremities, the constitution 1 
overstrained, indirect debility ensues, and an increai 
of the same cfiscolouring secretion is produced. 



* From the afiinity of the bile, aays the same eminent phya 
cian quoted in the last note, with the fat or oil of the animal bod^ 
noticed also by Fourcroy, (philoaophie chemique, p. 111.) a] 
^ars the reason of that waxen hu^ observable in dark colou 
ed nations, remairked by J. F. Mekel, bistoire 4e racadesoi 
des sciences de Berlin. 1753. p. 92.>— -Hence, unless lamdi 
ceived, continues he, we derive the reason why nations who fii 
chiefly on a food consisting of animal oil, not only smell of Ift 
oil, but contract a very dark complexion ; as the Greenlandeij 
and the miserable inhabitants of TieiTa del Fuego, whose scant 
subsistence consists chiefly of the almost putrid fsX of seals. 



. The rigor of their climate, the hardships of their 
stale, the grossness and scantiness of their food, and 
ifilthiness of their whole manner of living, not only 
tmd to augment this secretion, but, by obstructing 
(be pores of the skin, hold it longer in nearly a sta^ 
nant state at the surface of the body, and in contact 
mtU the external air, which occasions an increase of 
^ dark colour. Hence, perhaps, the deep Lappo- 
-fijan complexion, wiiich has been esteemed a pheno- 
Sienon so difficult to be explained. 

ft One other fact on this subject deserves to be ra-J 
marked. Those who make great and sudden clihiiges I 
il their residence from northern to soutliem cli- 
mates, and, especially if they remove from high and i 
dry soils to moist and undrauicd regions, are usually J 
attacked by bilious disorders which leave the blood j 
impoverished, and shed a dark colour, tinged vv ith a J 
yellow appearance over the skin. These disorders 1 
are evidently the efi'ects of the climate, and are prob- 
>bly only the efforts of nature in removing that ten- 
Mon of the system which would render it under the 
sction of an ardent sun, Uafale to dangerous inflama^ ' 
lay fevers, and imparting to it that proportion of ] 



bile which is requisite to its safety, and its comfcK 
able subsistence in its new situation.* 

In the preceding propositions I have endeavoured 
to state some principles, supporting them on the au- 
thority of unquestionable facts, by which to expl^ 
the proximate cause of colour, and its various shades 
in the human species, but, whether tlie theory which 
I liave attempted to erect on the foundation of these 
facts be satisfactorily supported or not, the general 
principle, that climate possesses all the power to 
change the complexion \\'hich I have ascribed to it, 

• Bilious disorders are known lo relax ii\t system, and there* 

by to render it less liable to tlie inflanialory fevers to which a 
tense and plethoric habit would be exposed under a hot sun. 
The bile which tends easily to become mucous and incrassated, 
cmitributes also, by increawng die diickness of the sldn, which 
thereby forms a kind of veil to the body, to resist tlie itiRama- 
tory action of tlic sun's rays upon tlie constitution, and to ren- 
der it more patient of extreme heat. For, it is observed by 
Blumenbach, of the reticular merabi-anc of the skin, tliat it is 
always thicker in proportion to the darkness of the colouiing i 
matter with which its cells are filled. Blum, de gen. Bcc. p. 164. , 

But it should ever be remembered tliat the predominance of 
bile in the habit, and die discolouration of the skin, although 
they may be, and, in the first instance, usually ai-e, tlie effects 
of disease, yet, becoming, in time, constitutional properties, 
they remain ;ifter all symptoms of disease have passed away} 
and may even become necessary lo a heaitliful state of the body. 
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tUk be established, T apprehend, on the clear and 
decisive evidence of other facts, although I should I 
tave failed to point out the precise mode in which 
dimate acts, or accurately to have traced the chain 
ofhs effects, — The principle results, then, from the 
re^Iarity of the complexional zones of the world.— ^ I 
It results from obvious and undeniable events withitt | 
(he memory of history. — And it results from factS 
which come under our own immediate observation in 
America. 

Sncircle the earth in every zone, and, making tliosf! ' 
reasonable allowances which ought to be made, for 
the influence of mountains, lakes, and seas, and those 
other circumstances which are known to modify the 
(CTiperature of climate, each zone is seen to be I 
marked by its own distinctive, and characteri^itic I 
complexion. The black prevails under the equa* 
tor ; — near the tropics we arrive at the dark oop- 
per ;— and, on this side of the tropic of Cancer, to 
fee seventieth degree of northern latitude, we suc- 
cesavely trace tiie tawny, the olive,* the brown, 



■ Some difference exists in the tints which mark the corres* 
ptadicg latitudes in Asia and Europe, arising from the diver- 
aty of the respective climates occasioned by the nature of the 
(oil, the form of the continents, and other causes affecting the 
temperature of the atmosphere. 
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die Mtj the staguine. In each of these grades wt 
discover several shacks oc tints ; till, beneath the wrcw 
circle, we return to the black. This general uiiiftirm^i 
ity in thC' efiect, as we proceed towards the North, ^ 
the South, affords a strong presumption, that the nj^* 
rious shades of complexion which distinguish tl^. 
-diiiferent latitudes are to be ascribed chiefly to tlK^ 
influence of climate. The apparent deviations £ro9^ 
this law which are presented to our view in particufat^i 
regions of the globe, will, when we come, in thlir; 
progress of this discourse, to point out their cause|^ 
serve only to confirm the general principle.* '• ' ' 

* Various ckuses may contribute, in certain dlBtricts of tl0^ 
globe, to alter the prevailing temperature of the atmospheMtii 
and consequently the shade of the complexion, which may b^ 
said to form the general and characteristic temperature and 
complexion of any paiiicular latitude. Some of these hfM||P 
been already suggested, and others will be more largely detail*' 
ed hereafter. In a philosophic enquiry into this subject it Iff 
necessary continuidly to recollect that there are often varioi|i^ 
climates, taking that term to signify any particular degree ^ 
heat, or of heat combined with moisture, under the same psf^ 
allel of latitude. 

When this obvious consideration is attended to, it is tbtf 
more surprizing that the critical reviewers in England, in r^ 
marking on the first edition of this essay, should think to r§* 
fute the reasonings on the influence and effects of ckmate Mf' 
drawing thei;r parallel round the globe, and shewing the YfiS^*" 
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The influence of climate on the human comples- 
■OD is demoastrated by well known and important 
events within the memory of history. From the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean the different latitudes ctm 
Eorope are marked by different shades of colour I 
In tracing the origin of tlie fair German, the darlc J 
coloured Frenchman, and tlie swarthy Spaniarc^ I 
and Sicilian, it has been proved tliat they are all de* J 
nved from the same primitive stock ; or, at leaKr.l 
feom nearly resembling nations which m;iy be com- 
prehended under the general names of Huns and 
Goths. The southern provinces of France, of Italy, 
of Spun, and of other countries of Europe, are dis- 
tingiurshcd £tom the northern by a much deeper 
_^ ihade of complexion.* And, if we extend our view 

^^^^^BadM of oolouT found under tlus cii'de^.— This negGgcM 

^H^BKtJudious criticisTn is the less excusable because the fuct 

^■53 been remarked and accounted for in the essay itself; und 

ittlhe candid, the attentive, and truly philosophic reader, I 

tnist U is sufficiently demon sti'ated to be the necessary result 

of the principles laid down on the subject of climate. 

* It has been remariced by travellers that in Sp^n the ladies 

H aClbe province of Biscay generally possess very fuircomplex- 

"' I. In Grenada, on the other hand, und the other southern 

(rovuices, ihey are of a dark swarth, which is so general » 

chkracterisiic of the ladies there, that it is esteemed a bcatitr. 
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beyoiid Europe to the great empires of the East, 
Arabia, to Persia, to India, and China, this ob: 
vation is still more applicable to those countri 
which embrace so much greater an extent of 
tude. The inhabitants of Pekin are fair wliile tho 
of Canton exhibit as deep a colour as the Mexicai 
The Persians in the vicinity of the Caspian sea a 
among the fairest people in the world, and th( 
neighbours, the Georgians and Circassians, are at 
knowledged to be the most beautiful. But. 
delicate complexion gradually changes to a dark olii 
as we approach the gulph of Ormus. The inhabi 
ants of the stony and desert Arabia are distingu: 
by a light cop])er colour, while those of the southei 
provinces of Mocha and Yemen are of as deep a hi 
as those of middle India. The same gradation hoh 
in Egypt, from the Mediterranean-sea to the foot 
the mountains of Abyssinia. The population of tl 
southern provinces of the peninsula of India a 
black ; on the North, and just below the range 
the Caucasian mountains, the complexion chang 
to a light chesnut, or yellow colour. And this 

aiKl U even given to their pictures and statues of the VI 
Mary. Bfuiii, p. 135. 
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daiion is observed Irath on the Malabar, and the Co- 
pomandel coast.* 

' In these extensive countries in \vhich the siirfacft 
of the earth is more uniform than in Europe, am! 
not so much broken and intersected by mountains, 
seas, and bays running far up into the land, the gra- 
dation of colour holds a more regular progression ac- 
cording to the latitude from the equator. But the 
influence of climate on the complexion is better 
illustrated by its effects on the Arabians and the Chi 
ncse, than on most other nations, who have been the 
subjects of frequent conquests, and great intermix, 
tares witli foreign tribes. These people have re- 
mained, from a very remote antiquity, almost whol- 
ly unmingled with foreign nations. The former, 
especially, can be traced by a clear, and undisputed 
gfenealogy to their origin in one family ; and tliey 
have never been blended, either by conquest, or by 



■ The authors of iht; Universal History. Asialic Rc- 
•mrcbss. Uruce's Travels. Acrounts of Missionancs to 
tnJU from Britain, >l<illaii<l, and Germany. A sinuliir remark 
k mule wilh i-egai-d Lo ihe negroes oii botli sidts of llie Senegal 
riyep, by Barbot in Chui'chill's collection of vojagfs. But the 
nrictiiCfl of Afi-ica will be aftcrwai'ds more particuluvlu uoiiiei 
uul accounted foi'- 
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commerce, with any other race. And yet we find 
every gradation of discdouration among them from j 
the swarthy hue of the northern provinces to the i 
deep black suffused with a yellowish tinge,* which 
prevails in the southern angle of the Arabw) 
peninsula. :• g 

But no example can carry with it greater authort ji 
ity on this suliject than that of the Jews. Descend? ^ 
ed from one stock, prohibited by their most sacred i 
institutions from intermarrj ing with strangers, and \ 
yet widely dispersed -. into every region on th| j^ 
globe, this one people is marked with the peculiar \ 
characteristics of every climate* In Britain and j^ 
Germany they are fair, brown in Fiance and in Tiur«' | 
key, swarthy in Portugal and Spain, cJive in Syrin ;, 
and Chaldea, tawny or copper-coloured in Arabin £ 
and Egjptf ^ 



* It is the same colour which is seen in those blacks wh«% 
in the United States, are denominated yellow negroes. 

' t Buffon's Nat. Hist. rol. III. — Mr. Buffon, in giving these j^ 
general characteristics of complexion writes rather like an orar ^ 
tor than a philosopher, and, that he n:ay not embarrass his -^ 
stile by too many distinctions, gives the colour of only a parti* ,■ 
cular portion of each country. For example, he has in his . 
view chiefly the northern parts of Arabia, and of Egypt ; th« », 



i 

J 
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(Other example of tlie ] 



of climate to 
change the complexion, and even to introduce great 
alterations into the whole constitution, is presented 
to the view of tlie philosophic observer in iJie native 
population of the United States. Sprung, not long 
^ce. from the British, the Irish, and the German 

BB, who are the fairest people in iiurope, they 
Ktended themselves over die American conti- 
:om the thirty-first to the forty-fifth degree of 
nuniicrn latitude. Aitd notwithstanding the recent 
period at which the first European establishments 
were made in America ; and the continual influx of 
I emigrants from the old continent, and their frequent 
artcrmarriages with the native Anglo- Americans; 
andt what is of not less consequence in this question, 
notwithstanding ideas of personal beauty derived 
GiDm their ancestors which they sedulously cherish, 
tnd which the arts of civilized life have enabkd them 

R"ve, as far as is possible, against tlie influence 
Syria, and South of Cliuldi 
in Turkey, and in Fruncc 
I iwuitca lias lately bten discovered ii 
f Pentateuch presented amon^ 



1 ; with perhaps a similar 
A tribe of Jcwa, or Is- 
Ipdiii, known by llic Hc- 
thcm fi'om inuncn.orial 



i the stock oUsracl. who have become, by a 
j» that climate, as black as tlie nutives. 
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of the climate ; yet have tliey undergone a visiiale ; 
and important change. A certain paleness of coim- 
tenance, and softness of feature m the native Ameri* 
can strikes a British traveller as soon as he arrives 
upon our shores. Many exceptions there are ; but, 
in general, the American complexion does not exhi- 
bit so clear a red and white as the British^ or tiie 
German. And there is a tinge of sallowness spread 
over it which indicates the tendency of the climate 
to generate bile* These effects are more obvious 
in the southern than in the northern states* They 
appear' more strongly marked in the low lands near 
the ocean, than as you approach the mountainous le- 
gions to the North and West. And they are much 
more deeply impressed in the poorer glasses of the | 
people than in families of easy fortune who enjoy a j| 
more various and nutricious diet, and possess the gg 
means at once of improving their appearance, and f 
guarding against the unfavourable influences of the p. 
climate. The people of New-Jersey, in the low and ^ 
level country between the sea, and the extensive ^ 
bay of the river Delaware, are generally darker in ^ 
their complexion, than \n those counties where the ^ 
country rises into hills; and considerably darker than j^ 
the inhabitants of Pennsvlvania, which is everv where i 

\ 



j^Kcrsified with hills, and fi'equcutly rises into tofly 
The depression of the laud exposes it 
:rheat; and the level surface of the countiy, 
■t subjected to a high degree of culture, leaves 
many places, covered with stagnant waters tliat 
rgnate the atmosphere with unwholesome cx- 
^ons, which gready awgment the secretion of 
The increased heat of the sun in the low 
of Maryland and Virginia, near the coasts of 
^iht ocean, and of the wide I>ays which every where 
indent them, gives a visil>Ie heightening to the dark- 
ness of the complexion, especially in the poorest clas- 
W8 of the people who are most expoficd to the force of 
the climate. Descending still farther to tlie Soutii, 
along the sea coast of the Carolinas and Georgia, wc 
often meet among the overseers of their slaves, and 
tfieir laborious poor, with persons ivhosc complexion 
is but a few shades lighter tlian that of the aboriginal 
froquois, or Cherokees. Compare these men with 
their British ancestors, and the change which has al- 
ready passed upon them, will afibrd the strongest 
ground to conclude that, if they were throv\-n, like 
our native indians, into a state of absolute savagism, 
ihcj- would, in no great length of time, be perfectiv 
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marked with the same complexion.* Not only 
their complexion thus changed, but a visible ai 
striking alteration seems to have been produced i 
their whole constitution. So tiu'n and meagre fr 



" Those rude woodmen, on the frontiers of die UniU 

States, who live iii the licinity of the irnlian tribes, and w 
being frequently intermingled with them, have adopted nei 
the same modes of living-, contract, in lime, a great rest 
blance to the sav^cs, not only in their maiinci's, but in tl 
colour and the expression of the countenance. Those espec 
ally who have incorporated themselves withaiiy of their tribe 
conforming entirely to their customs, and hJaits of living, soC 
acquire a surprizing similarity to tliem in their whole appea 
ance. Of this effect Mr. Adair in his history of the America 
lodianB, gires us r striking example in an Anglo-America 
who had, in this manner, it^corporatcd himself with the Shav 
anocse nation. And 1 huve had simikr relations confirmed ! 
me by persona who liave had the best opportunities of mukin 
observaUona on these adopted children of tlie savage tribe 
" At the Sliawaiioc main camp, says he, 1 saw a Pennsylvania] 
3, white man by birth, and in profession a christian, who by a 
inclemency of the sun, and his endeavours to improve the re 
colour, was tarnished with as deep an indian hue as any of t 
camp, although lie hud been in the woods only four years;' 
Adair Hist. Amer. Ind. p. 3,4, — I follow this extract with the 
remark of the ingenious and judicious Dr. Baiton of Philadel- 
phia : " If these rcmai-kablc ciianges arc wrought on tiie system. 
in the term of a few years, wc ought not to be surprized a 
seeing even t)ie most opposite tints and features produced froB| 
the long and permanent operation of physical, and of r 
«uUBts." ButI will add that, probably, die Anglo-American* 
will never degenerate into a perfect resemblance of the abori- 
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re they in their persons, that their limbs 
seem to have a disproportioned length to the body ; 
and the figure of the skeleton appears often, verj' 
dbtlnctly, through the skin. If these men, unmixed 
with others whose state in society enables them to 
enjoy in greater abundance the conveniences and 
Coinforts of liviiig, and consequently the means of 
preserving themselves from the deteriorating im- 
pressions of the climate, had been found in a dis< 
Uiit region where no memory of their origin remain- 
ed, they would have furnished to the advocates of 
different species belonging to the human kind, an 
example as strong, and as much to the purpose of 
their argument, as most of those on which they now 
rely with the greatest confidence. 

In gLiitral, the habit of the Anglo-Americans is 
more slender than that of the natives of Great-Bri- 



gniiil indians. The arts of civilization xoay be exi^cted, in ■ 
tDDsideniblc degree, to correct the effects of the climate. Even 
if they should now sink into a stutc of suvagism, perhaps the 
resemblance might not, in every point, be complete j be- 
cause the one wonld receive the impresitioiis of the climate on 
the ground of features formed in Europe, and in a high state of 
civilization ; the others have received tlicm on the ground of 
features formed in a vtry different region of the globe, and tn 
titnuch ruderstate of society. Such differences in the combi- 
aadons must necessarily vary somewhat the results. 



tain or Irelahd, from whom the greater part of c 
population is descended. But the extremely meagi 
aspect of that class to which I refer, may arise froa 
their situation, which exposes them more to the u 
mitigated influences of a climate that is, at prest 
very unhealthy from the intensity of its heat actc 
on the great quantity of its stagnant waters and i 
fccting the atmosphere, during the hot season, 
putrid exhalations. And, I have before remarkd 
that the changes created in the Iiuman constitutiqj 
by migrating from dry, to moist regions, and fro! 
temperate to very warm latitudes, are, in die firi 
instance generally diseases. Hereafter, when 
constitution shall become more accommodated to- ' 
the climate, as it may, in time, adapt itself to any 
situation on the globe, these people will present to 
the eye a less haggard, and diseased appeai-ance ; 
but they \vi\\ probably forever exhibit a very thin 
:md meagre habit of body, and a very swaithy hue. 

Examples lakeii from the descendants of Europe- 
ans in America are the stronger because the climate 
has not yet had time to impress upon them its full 
charactei-. And the change which will ultimately 
be produced in the American constitution has been 
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, not oftly by the arts of civilized society,* 
trot by the continual intermixture of new colonies of 
emigrants from Europe with the natives of the 
country. 

To those who have surveyed this subject in a 
fiilty and superficial manner, these changes may 
^pear to advance more slowly to their ultimate 
point than is consistent with the principles hitherto 
(aid down. But it will be recollected that all national 
changes, whether moral or physical, usually advance 
by almost imperceptible gradations.f Many cen- 



■ In savage life men more easily receive the impressions of 
thp climate thoaio civilized society, because they aie exposed 
to its full force without miy means of defence. Indeed, what- 
■ver art they possess is usually employed, not in defending 
dieni&clvt^s fram its mflueiices, but in heightening the dt>rk 
colour of ihc skin. But uidependently on the application of 
ray art, the same consequences would result, in a degree, from 
Aeexttvme neglect und tilthiness of their persons. 



t It deserves to be rcmaiked that the natives of tlie West- 
India islands, even of those settled by the English and Dunes, 
mi the fairest European nations, arc already become very dark 
in their complexion, and upproi.ching to a copper hue, although 
three centuries have not yet cldpsed since thoac settlements 
were first established. The descendants of Oie Spuniurds in 
Sotlth-America are become absolutely copper coloui-cd. [See 
Phil. Trans, of Roy. Soc. Ixind. No,476. Sect- 4.] The Per- 
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tmies elapsed before Europe was able to raiw 
herself to her present refinement, from the rudeness 
of barbarian manners which overspread that portion 
of the globe after the fall of the Roman empire. 
Perhaps not less time may be required to pass 
through all the changes which, from different cau- 
ses, may affect the countenance and corporal form 
and appearance of a whole people ; — ^to receive the 
impressions of climate on successive generations till 
it has attained its utmost operation ; — to combine 
these with the effects which result from the state of 
society ; to blend both with personal peculiarities ; 
and, by the almost infinite unions of families, to 
melt down the whole into those features, combined 



ese of Milomba, iii Sierra Leona, on Uic coast of Africa, 
, by intermipTying with Uie natives, aiid udopting ilicir 
., become, in a few generations, so assiniikited to them 
in figure, and complexion, tliat hardly can they any longer b« 
disthiguiahed. [Treatise on the trjde of Gie.u-Biitain to Af-^ 
I'ica, by an African Merchant.] And Lord Kaims afiirnia of 
another Portuguese settlement on the coast of Congo, that the 
descendants of tliose Europeans have become botli in tJieir per- 
sons and their mnnnci-s, more like beasts than lilie men. [Pre- 
lim. DiBC. to ilie Sketches on Man.] These examples indicata, 
with no small degree of evidence, ho\¥ eaaly climate would 
assimilate, in a great degree, any foreign people to the nalirce 
of any country, in tJie course of time, ji tliey would bdopt the 
■tame maimer';, and etiunlly expose iliemselves to its influence. 
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that complexion, and peculiar expression, 
wfaich go to form what is called a national countei;^ I 
nance. It is even questionable whether any nation in | 
Europe, in consequence of the eternal migrations J 
and conquests which have mingled and confounde^i I 
i^ iohabitants with the natives of other regions^ 1 
jet exhibits the entire effect of all these causes, SQ^-V 
for, at least, that tliey may not still be suaceptibl^t I 
of furtlier change. China and Arabia are, perhaps^J 
the only civilized countries in the world in whic^ 
climate combined witli maiuiers, liave attained theiff J 
utmost operation on the human constitution ; because j 
ihey are tlie only countries in which the inhabitant 
bave been able, during a long succession of ages, to 
preserve themselves unmixed with any other people, 
and to persevere in tlie same habits of life. Each par- 
^el of latitude is, among them, distinctly marked 
with its characteristic complexion. In no other 
countrj- is there such a regular gradation of colour as 
is traced from the fair natives of Pekin* to the in- 



• Tlie Tartars, who have moTe tliaii once, witliin the mem* 
ory of history, dellironed the reigning fumily at Pekin, andev 
(flblialied a new dynasty in the empire of China, form no pro- 
per eKccpaon to this remark. The Tartars, though they 
dKtnged the dynasty, made no alteration tn the frame of the 
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habitants of Canton, who are of a dark copper ; oi- 
from the dark olive or swarthy colour of the Desert 
Arabia, to the black of die province of Yemen. 

From these observations it results, that the cau- 
ses of colour and of other varieties in the human 
species have not yet had dieir full operation on the 
inhabitants of the United States. Such an operation, 
however, they have had as afibrds a striking proof and 
an interesting example of the powerful influence of 
climate.* 



govenuncnt ; and^ being few in number, and chieBy o£ the 
military oixler, liavc liiid no sensible effect on ihc character of 
the populi-tion. They form a part of the soldiery of the em- 
pire, or rather of tlie guards of the piince; they have never b»> 
come cultivators of the soil. 

" The reader will always bear in mind that in remarking on 

the ch^inges wliicii have passed on the Anglo-Americansi I have 
in view chiefly the ntuives of the second and tliii'd generation 
from their Eui'OpciJi ijicestors, or even u more distant posteri- 
ty if there be such. Altliougli a few exceptions from each re- 
mark may Ijfj pointed out, yet tiicy will not be regarded as auf- 
ficierit to overtlirow conclusions drawn from the great mass of 
pppu)„lion. They will be rare among those who have had a 
cle.i.r AmericuJi descent by hoih parents tlirough two oi- three 
races. Tliey will be much more rare in tlie low countries near 
the sea, in tlie middle and southern states, wiiere tlie ciiDiatB 
diffiTs more from that of Europe, tiian in the northern 
portion of the Union, or the western counties of the southern 
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fore leaving the illustration of this article it may 
contribute to confirm the doctrine of the power of cffi 
male to affect the human complexion, to point out, in 
*Jw instances, its operation on the colour of the in- 
faier aniihals. Analogy often affords a solid ground 
of reasoning. And, on this subject, we may strength- 
en our conclusions by analogous facts which are 
known to take place in different species of the animal 
tnbes. It has been remarked by several writers, that, 
whether we ought to ascribe the effect to any peculiar 
constitution of the atmosphere, or to the manner of 
feeding, swine, in the province of Normandy in 
France, are universally white ; in Suabta in Germa- 
»f, €Hi the other hand, they are every where black ; 
while diey are seen only of a chesnut brown in 
Bavaria. Cattle of the beeve kind are in Hungary 
of a whitish grey ; which is likewise the case in the 
northern parts of Syria ; except, that the Syrian 
cattle are whiter than the Hungarian. In die coun- 



OateB, whci-e the country risea into high hills, and is dive 
ed with ranges of lotty mountiiiiis. Here the charucie.r of the 
ctinmte is less removed from thut of Briuiin, or of ihc niiddle 
of Europe. And in ihe western pj.rts of the middle and south- 
ern states ihe population ia more mingled willi receni emi- 
grams from Ireland and Gennao}'. 



try of Angora in the centre of the Lesser Asia, 
goats are of a beautiful milk white colour, the Iiair 
over the whole body being remarkably fine and dis- 
posed in long spiral ringlets.* It is now well 
known to every voyager, that, in the climates in 
which extreme cold prevails, foxes, bears, hares, 
even falcons, crows, and several other birds and 
beasts are generally found of a white coloiu". And 
that this effect is to be ascribed to the prevailing 
cold of the climate is rendered the more certain, 
because, in those regions posited a little farther to 
the South, in which the moderate warmth erf 
summer, during a few months replaces llie ex- 
cessive rigors of winter, these animals change the 
colour of their feathers, and their furs in the respec- 
tive seasons. On the other hand, Beekman,t and 
other navigators assert that on the coasts of Guinea, 
and in various districts of the torrid zone of Africa, 
many of their domestic animals, and particularly their 
dogs, and common poultry, as well as the human 
inhabitants, are uniformly black. 



• This is die material ofwhicli our finest canileis are made. 

+ His voyjij^c to and from Borneo, Lond. 1718. 



^WfJ then, in animals acknowledged to be of the 
jtSht species, we perceive such difffrences all 
ctdour, created by the climate, or region in whi<i M 
Aey exist, why should we not equally admitj 
its power on the complexion of man ? Thu'J 
ground of reasoning is conformable to princK J 
^cs which have been universally received in the ' 
phiiosophic world, on subjects of natural science, 
ance the age of Newton. Of natural effects of the 
same kind, the same, or like causes, ought to be 
assigned, as for as possible. — And more causes ought 
not to be accumulated in explaining the phenomena 
of nature than are sufficient to account for them, 
and are supported by clear experiment, or by obvi- 
MIS analogy. 

Hitherto the facts which have been adduced, and 
the reasonings founded upon them, have tended 
dliefly to explain the principle of colour and to ac- 
count for the varieties of complexion, in differ- 
ent portions of the human race; and, in the first 
place, to demonstrate the influence of climate on 
diese affections of the skin. I proceed now to illus- 
trate its po^ver in giving existence to other varieties, 
ivhich distinguisli different nations. 
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It would be difficult, as it is unnecessary, ti 
into a very particular description of every part of the 
human body, cm- even every feature of the human 
countenance, and to trace each change of which they 
are susceptible to their respective causes. If we 
are able satisfactorily to account for the principal 
changes, a reasonable and candid enquire after truth 
ought to remain satisfied that all minuter ones are 
widiin the power of the same or similar causes, with- 
out having recourse to the superfluous, and, conse- 
quently, unphilosophical doctrine of different origin- 
al species of men. I shall, UiCrefore, confine my 
observations, princip;Uly, to those conspicuous vari- 
cdes which are seen in the hair, — tlie figure of the 
head, — the proportions of different parts of the body, 
— and in tlie features of tlie face. 

The colour of the liair generally follows the law of 
the complexion ;* because, its roots, being planted In 



' There are instances in tlie souihera states of America and 
in the West-Indies of white cliildren derived from black pa- 
rents of ihe darkest African hue. There are also iiisluicea d* 
jwed negroes, whose skin is variegated wiUi black and white 
spots, soiBO from their birth, and others who have cbiinged 
their colour at different ftges. But wherever this colour has 
HfTrrted the skin of the head beneath the hidr, llie colour of the 
Iwir has becu changed with it. Dr. Blumenbach mentions a j 
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As.skin, derive its nourishment, and its colour from 
it same secretion which there contributes princi- 
to form the tint of that various covering of the 
llifr Every gradation of shade in the skin is 
ifosXly accompanied with some correspondent shades 
il'Aie hair* The pale red, and sandy complexion, 
il die odier hand, or the sandy spotted with dark 
Hinge freckles, is almost aUvays connected with a 
freportional redness of this excrescence. Between 
Aese two points is found almost every other colour 
tf ifae hair arising from the mixture, in different pro- 
l&rtions, of the principles which constitute the black 
M. red. White hair, except tliat which is occasion- 
IS by disease, or age, is commonly united with the 
{Mdest skin. White appears to be the ground on 
which the colouring substances of the red and black 
variously stained. These, which may be re- 



.1: 



lilack man whom he saw in London, [p. 150. § 48.] who after 
period of adolescence became pied. The white colour 
Tectmg an angular spot in the fore part of his head, from the 
to the forehead, the hair on that portion of the skin as- 
d a yellowish colour. 
Another example has been mentioned in a note at the 36th 
Hgeofthis essay in a young negro of sandy complexion with 
•dwool. 

K 
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gai*ded as extremes, seem nearly to approach each 
other ; and, by a very small alteration of the secre- 
tions of the body, easily to pass into one another.^ 
If, m a red or black haired £imily, a child happens 
to deviate from the law of the house, it is commonly 
to the opposite extreme. The Highlanders, who 
inhabit the hills in the North of Scotland, are divid* 
ed between these two colours. And a red beard 
is not unfrequently joined with black hair. 

On these facts it deserves to be remarked, that 
those philosophers who deny the identity of the ori- 
gin of diflbrent nations, because one is black, and 



* J. R. Foster, in his remarks on the inhabitants of th^ 
South-Sea islands observes that among the Otaheitans wo 
sometimes meet with red hair, though black is the habit of the 
island. Other voyagers have made the same remark on th^ 
people of Timor, the Papuans, and even on the inhabitants of 
Congo in Africa. Mr. Brace found several instances of red 
or yellow hair among the Galla tribes in Abyssinia ; and 
Charlevoix informs us that such instances also exist among the 
Esquimaux. The young man mentioned in the last note who 
was of a fair and sandy complexion though bom of black pa* 
rents, may be given as another example to the same purpose* 
And, in general, we see that those persons both in Europe and 
America, who are distingmshed by the redest complexion of 
the hair; have also many, and very dark coloured freckles scat- 
tered over the whole surface of the skin ; and especially in those 
Ij^rts which an;, most exposed to the sun and sdr. 
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another is red, might, on the same ground, deny 
identity of origin to the children of the same family.* 
From such examples, at least, we derive a practical 
proof, that tliere is in Imman nature a susceptibiiitv 



• The argumeni that difference of colour docs not demon 
rtretedlversity of origin, is still more sU'ongly established b 
the fittt fuciitioned in the lust note of pied negroes desi 
troro black pai-cnts, not unfrequently lo be met with, iind more 
strongly still by such examples as that of Henry Moss, I'cfcrred 
10 in pages 92 and 93, who from a perfectly blaek man became 
entirely white, wilbont any diaCase, ov exhibiting the least 
Ijmptom of BcropluilouB or albino wliiteness. These, and 
similar facts, which we find recorded hi I'arious literary regis- 
ten of tlie greatest credit, indicate that the blaek, or the whit^ . 
the brown or the fair complexion may ilepend, in a great de« 
free, on the peculiur action of the fme vessels hi the skin J 
thich are affected by various causes in different persons, or at j 
fflflbrcnt times, by which, in one case, they may be moredi!^ | 
pOaed, than in anotlicr, to secrete, and, at its approach to tl 
Wygen of the atmosphere, lo precipitate and deposit In tlie n 
ticntar membrane, thai carbonaceous substance which has b 
lore been shewn, in many inatoncts, to mingle copiously in drf( 
circulation, and, to form, at the surface, one of thcchicfcatS J 
lU dT the various dark shades of the human complexion. This J 
peculiar action of the minute vessels of the skin may sometime*. J 
be diStrcnt in one pail of the body from that of those in antf« i 
tfwr, and produce that pied appearance which is observed itt ■ 
fMnc negroes ; and which has been seen also in some persona 1 
ni^inalty white- It may be very different in tlie same persoti ^ 
Kt^ffisrent times according to the state of the body. The hia- 
toTf of medicine iumishes a variety of instances, especially of 
■ffomcnduringastateof pregnancy, who. in partictdarpartsof 
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of great varieties which may be incorporated iiit^ 
the constitutions of families, and of nations, without 
impairing any of the essential properties of the spe- 
cies. And I may here be permitted to anticipate an 
observation which, perhaps, would come with more 
force after having considered other distinctive pro- 
perties which discriminate the various tribes, or races 
of men ; but which will be of use to be borne hi mind 
through every stage of the following illustration. If 
we have reason, from the varieties, in the midst of 
resemblance, which are often seen to exist in the 
same family, or the same tribe, and which are not 
less than those which discriminate the Danes, die 



the body, and sometimes in the whole person, have become 
much more dark in their complexion ; and of some who have, 
in thut state, become absolutely black ; but have returned, after 
they were relieved of their infant load, to the original fgdmess of 
their skin. De nos jours une parieile metamorphose s'est re- 
nouvclle annullement dans la personne d'une dame de distinc- 
tion d'un beau teint, et d'unc pcau fort blanche. Des qu'elle 
ctoit enceinte, elle commen9oit a brunir, et vers la fin de sa 
grosscssc elle d( vehoit une veritable J\''eg'resse. Apres ses 
couches la cculeur noire dispuroissoit peu a peu, sa premiere 
bkii.cheur revenoit, et son fruit n'avoit aucune teinte de noir.-— > 
Bomurc, apud Blum. 156. ■ Et le Cat loc. eod.— <Une pay- 
sani.< dcs cnviroiiS de Paris, nourrice de son metier, a regu- 
lierc.ixnt Ic ventre tout noire a chaque ^rossesse, et cette 
coulcur se dissip>c par Taccouchement. 
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tiiench, the Turks, and even nations more remote 
inom one another, to conclude that all these people 
haye originally sprung from one stock, and belong 
to the same species, have we not equal reason to 
eonclude that the nations beyond them to the North, 
the East, and the South, and who do not differ from 
the last by more conspicuous distinctions than the 
Jfist differ from the first, belong, likewise, to the 
same species ? By pursuing this progression we 
ihall find but one species from the equator to the 

= The hair, and that excrescence which is analogous 
.to it, called wool, is, in all animals, greatly affected 
by the temperature of the climate. Widely different 
is the coarse black shag of the American bear, from 
the fine white fur of the same animal under the ex- 
treme rigor of the climate of Greenland. The bea- 



* Men frequently deceive themselves upon this subject by 
bringing together at once the most distant extremes, without 
patiently tracing the inteiinediate grades which, in every step 
efthe progression, touch upon one another. The extremes 
surprize us by their dissimilarity : but, passing along the mi- 
nute gradations which serve to remiite them, the mind per- 
ceives in this wide difference merely the result of the actions of 
the same physical laws in successive climates, or positions of 
the human race. 



vcr, removed trom die frozen regions of Upper Cai 
ada to the warm latitude of southern Louisiana, ex- 
changes its delicate fur, for a much harsher su bi^tance 
wliich preserves the body of the animal in a more 
comfortable temperature. A similar change has 
been observed to take place on tlie wool of sheep 
removed from Europe, or the United States, to tire 
islands of the West-Indies. A sheep taken from 
the rich pasture, and the cool but temperate climate 
of England to the parched and arid coast of Africa^ 
soon exclianges its fine warm and involved fleece 
for a coat of hair nearly as straight and coarse as 
that of the camel, which fits the creature to bear the 
ardors of a sun, that would be otherwise intolerable. 
Yet, no philosopher imagines that these varieties are 
Indicative of a difference of species : but all who are 
acquainted witli the powers of nature easily perceive 
that the Creator has adapted the pliancy of his work 
to meet the various situations in which he may ha\'c 
destined it to exist. 

The fineness and density of the hairy, or woolly 
covering of most animals found in different regions, 
is increased in proportion to the intensity and pre- 
dominance of cold. Hence the excellence of Cana-, 
dian and Russian furs, and the fineness of the wool 
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sheep of Tliibet.* Cold, by contracting the 
pores of the skin, renders the hair of a finer diame- 
ter and texture; and, by the same cause, collecting 
at the surface a greater quantity of the perspirablfl 
matter, which, in warm climates, passes ofFby trans- 
piration, it forms a more abundant nutriment of this 
excrescence, and is there converted into a coat of 
increased density, as well' as fineness. 

The colour of the hair we have likewise seen to 
be, in many instances, affected by tlie temperature 
of the climate. The bear becomes white beneath 
(he arctic circle. And blacic foxes are found only m 
the coldest latitudes. And when we contemplate 
the varieties of the human race, we frequently see 
nations distinguished from one another by some pe- 
culiar quality of this excrescence. The hair of the 
Danes is generally red, of a lighter or deeper shade- 



■ Sheep iviih II fiue wool are sometimes reared in the middle 
iadtucles (if the temperate zone, but it is only in counU'ica of a 
tery mountainous facu ivhich present a mild and cool regicii 
m the sides and summits of their hills. And although Thibet, 
mhicb proiUiccs such fine wool, mighi be regarded, from its la- 
tUtide, ss belonging to the warmer regions of the tcmpei-atc 
CMC, yet Ijy tlie elevation of its siirfute consisting chiefly of 
Unk iBounUiins, idiencc issue rivers of vast extent, tdid of 
ripid. course, it suffers a rigor of climalc equal to that whicb 
prevails many degrees farther lo the Nordi. 
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That of the French is commonly black* And the 
most frequent colours among the English are fair, 
and brown. Among the Highlanders of Scotland, 
the predominant complexions are black and red. 
Red hair is, likewise, frequently seen in the cold and ' 
elevated regions of the Alps, while black prevails in 
the warm vallies at the foot of those mountains; 
except along the northern frontier where it borders * 
the German empire. The aboriginals of America, ' 
like all people of colour, have universally black hair, 
which is straight and grows in a thick coat upon the 
head. Black is that colour of the human hair vVhich 
is most frequent ; because those climates which arc 
most favourable to the multiplication of the species^ 
tend also to create different shades of the dark com* 
plexion. Nations which are not naturally distin- 
guished by any peculiar colour of this excrescence, 
but have it diversified by different tints and shades, 
generally incline to the fair complexion. . The great 
variety in the hair which is seen in England may, 
in some degree, be ascribed to the uncommon mix- 
ture of nations which has taken place in that beau-, 
tiful and inviting island, either from early migrations 
to it, or from the successive conquests to which it 
* lias been subject. 
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ut tbal form of it which principally attracts our , 
attention, is the sparse, coarse, and involved si 
stance like wool, wluch covers tlie head of tlie t 
]ucal African. This peculiarity has been urged as 
decisive character of a distinct species with more as 
surance than became philosophers but tolerably ao*>f 
qimnted with the operations of nature. The sparse^. 
oesSf and coarsness of the African hair, or wool, is 
analogous to eflects which we have already seen to be 
produced by the temperature of arid climates upon 
other animals. — Its involution may be occasioned, in 
part, by the excessive heat of a vertical sun actini 
iqion sands which glow with an ardor unknown : 
myotherquarterof the globe.* But, probably, it 
, L|^j|sioned chiefly by some peculiar quality of th< 
^^^Bftion by which it is nourished-f That the cuii^^ 

' ^Le Accordmg to the testimony of Mr. Biucc, and other travelt j 
lers, in the aundy deserts of Africa the saiids appear Creqiiently ] 
Uburn, anii \o emit a bluelsli il^mie desti'uctive to life, utiless<4'^ 
nu, perceiving its approach, instantly f:iUa upon his fiice (Oi^ ] 
icrapDg a deep hole in the sand breatlieii below the surface 1 
i4itle it is paasmg. 

t It ia maaifcat, sayaBlumcnbach, that there is a strong sym 
fidly between the liver, the laboratory of the bile, and the &! 
ua|,fts the influence of climate upon the sici-eling powers qfJ 
Ihe former is very great, it is proportionally great on the actiflBl 
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Of nap of thb hfur depends, in a great degree up 
this cause, is rendered the more probable by the 2 
pearance which it exhibits on the chin, over the wr 
pits, and other parts of the human body. Whate^ 
be the nutriment of the hair, it would seem, by 4 
strong and ofiensive smell of the African negro, 
be combined in him with some gas, or fluid of a yG 
volatile and ardent nature.^ The evaporation 



of the minute' vessels of the latter by which that matter is sd 
plied to the i*eticular membrane which becomes there the m 
tnment of the hair, and according to the qualities of this naU 
ment will the hair be affected in its colour, and other propertic 

i 
*■ Certain volatile and saline secretions tend to curl and ^ 
volve the hair. Viscid and gludnous matters would produi 
a like effect. The strong smell of the negro, however, seel 
to indicate the unio«i of sulphur with hydrogen gas, or infl 
mable air, and perhaps with an unusual proportion of phoi 
phorus. These secretions, or at least their quantity or pl^ 
portions may depend on some influence of the climate, or on tli 
diet or habits of living of the people, all of which affect, I 
already suggested, the action of the minute vessels of the sra 
and, in some instances, perhaps, may depend on certain conn 
tutional peculiarities of organization, as a very offensive odouni 
found to issue from pie pores of the skin of many white person! 
Certain medicines of the fetid or sulphurous kinds are, in son 
casesyvetj sensibly perceived by the smell in the perspiratiotfl 
persons who have been long accustomed to use them. Al 
acme whole tribes of savages are distinguished by a pecuul 
fOid very offensive fetor, as is perceived in the inhabitants of ti 
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jBch a gas rendering the surface dry, aiid disposed 
to contract, while tlie center continues distended, 
Rnds necessarily to produce an involution of the 
hair. This conjecture receives some confirmation 
fitorn the fact that the negroes boni in the United 
States of America, and especially the domestic ser- 
wits, who are well fed and clothed, and who 
are bred in the h-jbits of all the neatness and clean- 
liness which prevails in the mansions of their mas- 
ters, are gradually losing the offensive odour tliat is 
perceived in most of the natives of the African zone. 
ITieir hair, or wool, at the same time, is becoming 
less involved. And many of those of the third 
race, or who are farther removed from their Afri- 
001 ances'tors, and who are careful in dressing it, fre. 
ijuently extend it in a braid or queue of several 
inches in length.* i 

SHlthempoint of tlie American continent) arising from the fit- I 
^dness of their habits, the poverty, und wretchedness of thrir ] 
(Mid, conaisting chiefly of the rancid oil of seals. ] 

• It is not much to the credit of the authors of the eriiical I 
rtvir-ai in England that this remark, in the first edition of thil I 
Usav, should have called forth their conteniptuotis smile. Wo 1 
often see these men at one ume receiving with childish credulL> 
t^ the most ridiculous and extravE^pnt talcs transmitted by the 
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AnoAer £ict which has occurred to my own ob* 
servation, and which I find likewise recorded in the 
Medical Repositoiy of New- York, and is mentionadg 
also by Dn W^iam Barton of Philadelphia, demoii* ] 
strates that the involution and woolly nature of ^^ 
hair of the African negro depends, in a great degrM^ j, 
if not chiefly, on the quality of ita nutriment in thf^ .^ 
skin. Henry Moss, a negro in the state of Msjrf^i 
land, began, upwards of twenty years ago to undet^ j 
go a change in the colour of his skin, from a de^ . 
black, to a clear and healthy white. The change con^ 
menced about the abdomen, and gradually extend-^ 
ed over different parts of the body, till, at the endl 
of seven years, the period at which I saw him, tber 
white had already overspread the greater portion oC 
his skin. It had nothing of the appearance of a sick- 
ly or albino hue, as if it had been the effect of dis- 
ease. He was a vigorous and active man ; and had _ 
never suffered any disease either at the commence- 
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i^orant travellers who have visited tiiis country ; at aaotheTf 
rejecting, with obstinate scepticism, the most certain facts.' 
But who can forbear smiling, when, instead of the cause which ^ 
is here assigned for the involudon of the hair of the tropical Af- 
ricans, they are pleased to ascribe it to the tortuosity of the '' 
pores in a black skin, and the struggle of the hair to push its 'i 
way through them ? 



meiit, or during the progress of the change. The 
wtute complexion did not advance by regularly 
^ircading from a single center over the whole aur- 
fitce. But soon after it made its first appearance on 
4k abdomen, it began to shew itself on various parts 
of the body, nearly at the same time, whence it gra- 
dually encroached in different directions on the ori- 
ginal colour till, at length, the black was left only 
here and there in spots of various sizes, and shapes. 
These spots ivere largest and most frequent, where 
Ae body, from the nakedness of the parts or the rag- 
gedness of his clothing, was most exposed to tlie 
rays of the sun. This extraordinary change did not 
proceed by gradually and e(juably diluting the in- 
tensity of the shades of the black colour over the 
whole person at once ; but the original black, rediTC- . 
ed to spots, when I saw it, by the encroachments of 1 
the white, resembled dark clouds insensibly melting 
away at their edges. The back of his hands, and his 
&ce, retained a larger proportion of the black than 
other parts of his body ; of these, however, the | 
greater portion was changed. And the white colour j 
had extended itself to a considerable distance under A 
the hair. Wherever this took place, the wooUy "] 



substance entirely disappeu^ and a fine, straigiit 
hair, of silky softness suoceeded in its room.^'^ 

From this history, the truth of which is well known 
to great numbers of persons in the middle states of 
America^ thro^ which Henry Moss has travelled, an^ 
particularly to several literary men of great respecta* 
blHty, who have carefully examined the- &ct, resuk 
two or three inferences of no small importance in this 
enquiry. In the first place, that sea*etion in the 
ddn which contributes chiefly to the formation of the 
negro complexioH, seems to be the chief cause also 
of the curl, or woolly appearance of the hair: for, 
wherever the white colour in this man extended 
beneath the hair there the form of that excrescencfi 



* The extraordinary nature of this phenomenon strongly 
attracted the attention and benevolence of the public ; and the 
man obtained, from the liberality of those Who visited him, a 
sum sufficient to purchase his freedom, with a surplus to be 
applied afterwai*ds to his own use. I examined him in company 
with the Rev. Dr. Rodgers, and John R. B. Rodgers, M. D« 
of New-York, gentlemen, than whom none are more capable 
of observing and examining a fact of this nature with a sound 
and accurate judgment. Shortly after this period Henry Moss 
removed into the State of Virginia, since which time I have 
not had an opportunity of seeing him ; but I have been inform- 
ed by respectable authority, that the whitening process wasf 
soon afterwards completed, and that, in his appearance, he couU 
not be distinguished from a native Anglo -AmcrqcaiK 



ins entirely changed. — In the next place, although 
there wasevidentlj a strong and general tendency in 
the constitution of this negro to a change of colour, 
yet, this teiidency was much longer resisted in thoai 
^orts of the body which were most exposfd to tht * 
immediate action of the sun's rays than in others.* 
Whence I infer that where any dark colour has been 
contracted by the human skin, the solar bifluence 
alone, and the free contact of the external air, will be 
Mffictent to continue it a long time even in those 
^imates which are most favorable to the fair com- 
plex ion, f 

Although the principal cause of the peculiar form 
of the African hair, consists in those secretions which, 
beings deposited in the cells of the skin become the 
Skttriment of this excrescence, yet something may be 
ascribed also to the excessive ardor of that region tf ■ I 
iwrnii^ sand. Africa is the hottest countr)' on the 1 



• As he was a labouring man, wherever there were wnWj 
in liie thin clothes whicii covered bim there were gencraifr fl 

wcD the lurgebt spots of black. 



t It U found by experience that different shades of the du 
•ample X ion are easily impressed by different causes on 
•rigiuully fiur, and when once impressed, the slightest infli 
cnce of the same ceiusea is aufiicient to cwtijiue it. 
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globe. The ancients who frequented the Asiatft^- 
zone without fear, esteemed the African an uniidMk^^: 
billable zone cS fire. And modem travellers, yAno ' 
have explwed the interiexr of that continent withllitf*: 
greatest intelligence andcare, inform us that, although i 
along the margins of the rivers Gambia and Sene«»^ 
gal, and for some distance on each side, diere sml,^ 
shady forests and a fertile soil, yet almost the whoUli^ 
region embraced between the tropics is a tract oft: 
say^l that often literally bums. This state, not lOftr 
the atniosphere only, but especially of the earth, in thttt- 
dust of which young savages, utterly neglectful ofii 
decency of manners, often roll themselves, will havcif 
ifs effect in increasing the dose nap of the wool, isfgd 
the same reason that a hdrheld near a flame wiU co^ 
itself up, or the leaves of vegetables be rolled togd- 
ther under the direct rays of an intense sun, when 
the earth is at the same time parched with drought. ^ 
A part of the population of Borneo, and the whole^ 
of that of New Holland, Mallicollo, and other islands,* 
have likewise a very crisped and curled substanoQi^ 
instead of straight and long hair, but in Africa alonc4: 
do we find that extremely short and close nap whicli| 
distinguishes the inhabitants of the western tropical4^ 
region of that continent. The hair as well as < 
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whole constitutbn, sufters, in that region the e 

I of an intense fire. 

he rude habits of an uncultivated people i 

fate to heighten the injurious effects of the cli- 
Being savages, they possess few arts to pro- 
•set them from its hitensity. Nor are they led by 
any refinement in their tastes of living, or their ideas 
of personal elegance to invent such aits, or to apply 
them, if they were acquainted with them, to improve 
their appearance. The African climate preserving 
the life of children without requiring those attentions 
in the parent which are necessary in colder regions, 
and under a more variable atmosphere, they arc, per- 
haps, among tlie most negligent people in the world 
of ll»eir offspring.* The character of most nations 



■ If children, by tlieii' own instincts and natural powers, or 
bj the favourable tetr.pei'ature and spontaneous productions of 
Ibe climate, could as soon, and as easily provide for their safe- 
tjricd subsistence as some of the inferior animuls, and were ati 
'Sttje dependent on the care ol the parent, parental attentions 
md fili:;^! (luiies would botJi equally cease, and v/'nh them all 
iW delicate ties of family affection. Civilized society could, 
a ttiat case, hardly ever have had an existence. The African 
uvages approach nearer to this state than any othci* pecpie on 
ihe globe. This is, perhaps, the principal reason why men 
haire always existed us savages in the greatei pan of the Afri- 
«ui continent. Another reason, however, of this ujifortunatf 



is chieBy formed by their situation, their emplo 

ments, and the wants either real, or factitiot 

which press them. And it is observed of every sa 

age people that, unless roused by some violent pi 

sion, or ui^d by some immediate want, they are ; 

ways indolent. The African savage therefore, is 

careless of liis children as the American, compel) 

by the severity of the climate, and the hardships 

his state, is attentive to their preservation and 1 

perfection of their form. They are suffered to lie 

the dust, or ashes of their huts, or to roll in the sa 

before their doors beneath the ardent rays of a v 

tical sun. The mother, if any other object calls 1 

attention, or requires her labor while nursing her 

fant, lays it down on the first spot she finds, and s 

dom gives herself the trouble of seeking for it e' 

the miserable shelter of a barren shrub which is 

most the only shade that the interior country 

fords.* This treatment will contribute at the sa 



state of human society in that region is, that there the ing( 
ity of men is less called forth by the necessities of their si 
tion ; and fewer relations are created by mutual dependc 
and the need of mutual assistance. 

* I have been witness of this treatment of children b] 
slaves in some parts «f the southern states where tlicy are 
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dme to scorch the hair, and to add many sliades to 
the darkness of the complexion. And the influence 
of this cause is verified from the following fact, that 
the hair is seldom of a deep and shining black, but 
rather of an adust colour, exhibiting at its extrenii- 
des a bromiish cast as if scorched by the fire. 

ficicntly numerous to retain many of tlicir African customs, 
and where the neccssaiy hardsliips of their state render them 
careless of the personal appcanuice of themselves, or their 
children. I speak of the field-slaves, who living in little villa- 
ges on their plantations, at a distance from the mansions of 
their masters, are slow in adopting the manners, and ideas of 
their superiors. There I have seen tlie motlier of a child 
within less than six weeks after its birth, take it with her to 
the field, and lay it uncovered on the ground beneath an ardeni 
sun, while she hoed her corn-row down iuid up. She would 
then suckle it a few minutes, and return to her labor, leaving 
the child in the same exposure, although she might have found 
a convenient shade at the distiuicc of a few yards. Shocked, 
at first, witli the apparent barbaiity of such negligence, I have 
remonstrated against it, but was always told that dry sund, and 
heat were n«ver found to hurt children. And indeed custom 
will harden tlie human constitution to almost any suficrhig. 
Besides, it is well known tliat a black or a darj& skin citlier from 
he thickness, from some refrigerating quality in the substance 
which contributes to its colour, or from the relaxation of the 
consdtution which often accompmiies it, renders the body more 
patient of heat, and less liable to inilaniation, than one ot lljr and 
florid complexion. For Uiis reason, as well as from their 
■greater temperance, tlie French and Spaniards endure the heal 
of a West-India smi better tlian the Biitish or the Irish, and arc 
fess subject) in that clunate, to uifl^watory disorders. 
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Having treated so largely of the form of this ei 
crescence in those regions where it deviates fartbost 
from the common law of the species, 1 proceed t 
consider other varieties of the human person whk 
occur in different portions of the globe. 

The whole Tartar race, except a few small trib 
who have probably migrated into that country froi 
other regions, are of lower stature than their southei 
neighbours on the continent of Asia, or than the pei 
pic of the temperate latitudes of Europe. Thi 
heads are large ; — rheu- shoulders raised ; — and the 
necks short ; — their eyes are small, and appear, 
the great projection of the eye-brows, to be sunk j 
the head ; — the nose is short, and is not so prorn 
nent as the same feature in the Europeans ; the che« 
is elevated ; the face, somewhat depressed in t 
middle, and spread out toward the sides ; — and t 
whole appearance and expression of the counti 
nance is harsh and uncouth. All these deformitic 
are aggravated as wc proceed towards.the pole, in 
the Laponian, Borandian, and Samoiede races, i 
■which, as Buffon justly remarks, aie only Tartars 
reduced to the last degree of degeneracy. A race j 
of men resembling the Laplanders in many of lh« 
lineaments and qualities, is found in a similar cli-| 
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lie in America. The frozen countries round 

ion's bay are as cold as Lapland or KLimt- 

atka. The few ^vretched natives who inhabit 

; uihospitabie regions do not exceed five feet in 

Bg^it, — their heads are large, — their eyes are small 

I weak, — and their hands and feet remarkably di- 

toutive.* 

■These effects are natural consequences of the ex- 

tie cold of their climate, combined witli the hard- 

Kps to wliich they are necessarily exposed in those 

Ken and sterile regions, from tlie deficiency, and 

rty of their food, and their total want of every 

i by which they might protect themselves from 

* rigors of a polar winter. A moderate temix;ni- 

: of climate eontributesto give tone aiid vigor to 

s body, and to expand it to the largest volume. 



I Tbese wretched mid Tecble people, althougli they liave a 

bt afEialty in tlieir appearance with ihc Lapoiiians npd ihc 

inlaDdci's, arc, however, still more degenerate, uiisiog 

iHps from theii- more wretched means of subsistence. 

c savage trilies very similar in their appeaiiJice have been 

iovered in the high northern latitudes on the western coast 

Itu^ continent, iuid in the isbnds lying in those seas which 

! continents ot America and Asia where they up- 

ich neai-est to one another. They will probiibly be found 

hereafter to cxitnil entirely across the Aniciican continent in 

c latitudCH. 
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Extreme cold produces a contrary effect ; and the ani-# 
mal system under the constriction of perpetual frost, 
is irregularly checked in its growth. The intense 
rigor of the climate, by overstraining the constitution 
produces indirect debility^ in those parts especially, 
w^ich^ being farthest removed from the seat oif 
warmth, and source of circulation in the heart, are, 
consequently, most affected by its influence. Hence 
the hands, and lower limbs suffer the greatest con- 
traction from the cold. The debility of these poor 

savages is greatly ijicreased, likewise, by the poverty 

« 
and scantiness of their diet, which occasions the 

blood to circulate with a feeble and languid mo- 
tion to the extremities. But, flowing with more 
warmth, and acting with a stronger impulse in the 
he3.d and breast, these parts of the body are increas- 
ed in size much beyond the proportions which they 
usually bear in other nations to the hands, feet, and 
lower limbs. In a similar manner, though not in an 
equal degree, tlie Tiu*tar nations are affected by the 
influence of their inhospitable sky. They are not in- 
deed, sunk, in general, into such an abject state of 
savagism. And the climate gradually relaxes its 
rigor from the southern limits of the Samoiede and 
Boi-andhm countries to Persia and Bulgaria. The 



are a taller, and a mucli stouter race than the 
idcrs, and the most northern tribes of Asiat- . 
'Some of the Tartar hordes, and particularly the 1 
lUtski inhabiting the north-eastern estremitie* | 
p Asiatic continent, are said to be distinguished I 
their neighbours by a nobler stature and fiiiep I 
ions of person. They enjoy, at the same ' 
mae» a more civilized state of society. And, is it 
not prob;ible that, in the perpetual migrations of tliat 
roving people, some of the southern clans, possessing 
more agreeable, or rather, less distorted, features and 
persons, may have exchanged habitations with the 
nider 1 larbaiians of the North ; and have been ena- 
^^Hd^ by their superior civilization, to defend them- 
^^^^9, against the worst effects of tliat severe cli- 
mate?* 

Other peculiarities in the appearance of the Tar- 
tar race, as the elevation of their shoulders, and the 



• Th* principlca Elated bLotc apply with little 
lUnutioiis situated in vci-y high nortJiem Jatiwdes, in propor- 
1)00 to tlie degree of co^d which previdlb in them conibiDed with 
^ tuxvagc degeneracy of maidiers, existiug miiong the people. 
Hie cold in ihc liigh hiiwdea of Europe, it will be recollected, 
U much IcBi severe tlian in those of Asia ; and the staXe of 
C^Ti]>2utioii to which tlie inhabitunts have ajTived, enables them 
to defend thtmselvcs agsinat Its influence with much more 
Auccess than is iii the power of iavages.- 



shortness of their necks, are referable likewise to I 
effects of extreme cold. Severe frost, especU 
where men are exposed to its action without i 
<iuate defences, almost involuntarily prompts th 
to raise their shoulders in order to protect the ne< 
and cherish its warmth. And when this cause a| 
with that constancy and uniformity which prew 
in the frigid zone cf Asia, it naturally produces 
fixed habit of body. It resembles in its etfccts tho 
artificial constrictions which are sometimes appli 
to the persons of children to alter tlie figure, attitui 
or movements of particular limbs. In like mani 
those habits of the person which naturally res 
from the general temperature of the atmosphere, I 
come fixed in time, and unchangeably incorpori 
ed with other peculiarities of the climate. Hec 
the Tartar neck must ever be short, not oiJy I 
cause it suffers a proportional contraction witlt oti: 
parts of the system from the influence of cold, b( 
because the head and shoulders bemg increased ■ 
size, and the latter, particularly, being elevab 
above tlieir natural position, necessarily enci 
upon its length. And so much are they nused' 
many instances as e^itirely to conceal the neck> 



to givf tlie liead an appearance of resting upon them 
fiw its. support. 

That these pecxiliaritics are purely the effect of' 
dixnatical influence* is confirmed by the change 
which has passed upon the descendents of those 
Chinese iamilies who have removed into tliat rcgioa 
of Tartary, to tlie North of the great wall, which is 
■subject to tiic Chinese empire. In no very long pe. 



• Climate, and even certain Wmporary constitutions n£ the 
atmosphere, ai-e known peculiarly to affect piirticular parts of 
(ke human sfstem. This is visible in many epidemic disor- 
den, as in qtunzies, peripneumonies, catarrhs, and iu those 
leases which are in a great measure confined to particular 
districts of a country, as the goiticrs among the Alps, and a 
&case very similar in its appcai-ance, which is frc{|uenily found 
in the vicinity of Pittsburg in the state of Pennsylvania. If 
mnporary constitutions of the aonoaphcre ai-e fotind to give 
l^seases a delei-mination to cert^n parts of the system rather 
llan to others, should it be sti'ange that the habitual state of a 
(llniaie, or of the atmosphere in particular cotmtries, should 
■Hect some parts of the body more llian others, so aa to in- 
cKKse or diminish their aiae, or alter their figure ? Cemain 
lutdiciiie^ are likewise known to liave a determination to one 
jMU-t ef the body rather than another. But in the atmos- 
piicre are found the eleraentB of all medicinal agents, existing 
in tUfiei'Cnt proportions at various times. We might then, 
from onalugy, have recourse, if it were necessary, which it is 
OOt, to some unknijwn atmospheric constitution to account for 
irtWD peculiarities of the Tartar as well as of the negro phy- 
ili^nomy. _ 
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riod of time, they have become perfectly assimilate 
ed in their figure and aspect, to the native Tartar* 
The French missionaries in China, who, during a 
certain period' had perfect liberty, and enjoyed thf 
best advantages tb examine the interior state of thp, 
empire, assure us that they have been witnesses of 
this remarkable effect of the climate even as low ai 
the forty. eighth degree of northern latitude.* . ft- 
That coarse and deformed features, resembling 
those of the Tartar race, naturally result from thft, 
constant action of intense cold, will be obvious tygg 
on a slight inspection of the countenance exposed flj- 
a keen and frosty air. The aperture of the eye«lid|^ 
is contracted in order to protect that delicate orgMS 
from the piercing influence of the wind ; the ey^ 
brows are drawn together and made to overbade 
them ; the mouth is closed to prevent the air froaii 
entering too copiously into the chest and stomaclMI 
the under jaw is closely pressed against the uppell 
which tends to give an unnatural elevation to thl 
check ; the face, therefore, which is diminished ij 
its length, is, in the same proportion, spread out ai 
the sides ; and every feature, by the action of cold^ 

* See Rccueil 34 des lettres edifiantgs. 
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becomes more liarsli and distorted tiian it would be 
n a mild temperature of the atmosphere. How 
much must this effect be increased in the poorer 
classes of society, whose laborious employments, 
xnd'n-aiit of the conveniences wliich wealth may pro- 
cure, expose them to the utmost severity of the c 
ttate? And how much more still in the abject con- 
dition of savage life ? 

, The effect which I have just described, is in our 
and in our slate of society, necessarily tran- 
cing effaced by the change of season, or by 
4c conveniences which the arts have furnished to 
,4issipatc the cold, and restore the comfortable warmth 

body. But, in the inhospitable climate of Si- 
or Kamtschatka, where there is little remission 
igf the intensity of the fiost, it becomes a permauent 
lobit of the countenance. The hardness and ime- 
gnlarity of Tartar features will be increased also by 
4ie,rude manners of the people, which never induce 
put any constraint on the most disagreea- 

pression of their unpleasant sensations ; and 
^jHheir destitution of the chief arts and convenien- 
ces of society which might mitigate to their feel- 
ings tlie severity of the atmosphere. And this rig- 
aroUB influence of the climate commencing its ac- 
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tion from the tenderest period of infancy when th( 
features are most susceptible of impression, and W 
gin to assume a settled habit, and continuing, 9JH 
repeating it with little remission till they are fixed t 
the ultimate point of deformity, they there constitui 
the Tartar, Samoiede, or Esquimans countenance. 
The principal chracteristics of that countenana 
the causes of which may require further illustnitioi 
are the depression of the middle of the face, and th 
prominence of the forehead, in the northern Ari 
atic ; and, in those people who inhabit the extremiti* 
of the North, both of Asia ard of Europe, the gel 
^al weakness as well as smallness of the eyes. ' 

The middle of the face is that part which is thol 
exposed to the immediate action of the cold, an 
consequently suffers most from its power of contra* 
tion, which tends to impede the growth of the pai 
And a circumstance, perliaps not unworthy of n( 
tice, may deserve to be mentioned as contributing t 
increase the efifect. Every person in a cold atma 
phere naturally draws his breath more through tl 
nostrils* than the mouth. This will, therefore, I 



" A frosty aif inhaled by the nostrils chills the body mu 
Ipss thiU) taken iu by the nioutli. l^ature therefore prqin] 
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a common habit of all people inhabiting very cold 
nigtons. Thus the impulse of a chillinf;;, and almost 
eoogealing current of air directed against thai fea- 
ture, and the parts adjacent, must greatly tend to rd-- 1 
strain the freedom of their expansion.* 

On the same principles, the next peculiarity, or dii-i j 
tii^tiishing characteristic of the Tartar physiognomy^ < 
irtiich is the prominence of the forehead, is easily- 
explained. The superior warmth and impulse of 
the blood in the brain, which fills the upper part of 
the head, will naturally increase its relative magni- 
Ulde ; hence the forehead and the brows will be pro- 
portionably projected over the contracted p:irts im- 
m^ately beneath them. 

The eyes in those rigorous climates toward the 
NorUi of Tartary, and in Lapland, are singularly 
«fiected. The prominence of the eye-brows gives 
them the appearance of being sunk in the he;id ; 



nca almost iu vol untaril)', iii extreme cold, to keep the moulFt 
dosed, anil even to press tlie jawa sti-ongly togi:ther. 

• By directing a constant stream of air against the bulb of a 
theiiuometcr, touching it at the sjine time witli any volatile 
fluid that by its speedy evaporation, will be continually carry- 
hjf off aome portion of the internal heut, the mercury, even 
Jn warm weatlicr, will suffer as great a con'i-action as it would 
by many additional degrees of cold- 
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which appearance is increased by the contraction bf 
their lids occasioned by extreme cold- And the in^ 
tensity of the frost, concurring with the glare of the 
snows which, throughout almost the whole year^ 
cover the surface of the earth, so overstrains these 
tender organs, as to render them generally weak ? 
and, among tlie most northern tribes, blindnes^^ 
even at a very early age, is a frequent disease. 

In the temperate zone, on the other hand, and fi* 
a latitude rather below than above the middle regioilg 
of temperature, the agreeable warmth of the atmos^ 
phere disposing the body to the most free and easy, 
expansion, will open the features into the most pleas*, 
ing and regular proportions.* Here the large fuH 
eye is that form of this feature to which the climate I 
naturally tends ; whence, in the strain of a Persiaif 
poet, the eye ofihe antelope ascribed to his mistress ►« 






* In the continents of Asia and America, and the remark- 
may be applied in some degree to Europe, the temperate cli*'^ 
mates and extreme cold border so near upon one another tha^ 
we p^ss almost immediately from the mildness of the^former.t^ 
the rigor of the latter. Hence we find the Laplander, the Sa^ 
moiede, the Mongou, and the tribes round Hudson's bay, ii) 
the neighbourhood of the Swede, the Russian, and Canadianij 
Without attention to this remark a hasty observer might supfc 
pose that tlic sudden change of features in people almost in thw 
vicinity of one another, militates agrunst tlie principles abovCL 
laid down with regard to tli^ effects of heal and coldc 
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and in that of a Greek, the venerable large eyed JuM 
in describing tlie dignified aspect of a goddess,* 
would convey an idea of female beauty or divine 
majesty to their respective nations, which can hard- 
ly be understood by an inhabitant of the North of 
Europe or of Asia, This is perhaps the reason that 
in Greece, in Georgia, between the Euxine and 
Caspian seas, and other regions distinguished by the 
peculiarly mild temperature of their . climate, the 
human person is so often seen to display that perfect 
symetry of parts, and those beautiful proportions, 
which most nearly correspond with the original idea 
of the Creator, t 

The African face, confining that designation of 
countenance chiefly to the torrid zone of western 
Africa, is distinguished by the depression of the 
nostrils, and the thickness of the lips, accompanied 
by a peculiar projection of the fore-teeth arising from 

* Bo-OPZS POT-NIA HE-RK. 

t Cliardin asserts that in Georgia he saw the most beautiful 
people of all the East, and, perhaps, of the world. I have 
never observed, says he, one homely countenance of cither sex 
in that country. Nature has shed upon the greater portion of 
their women graces, no where else to be seen.— ^Chardin's 
Travels, vol. i. p. 113) 171.. 
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their oblique insertion into their sockets. The fore* 

m 

head is narrow, and generally wrinkled ; while the 
eyes, and brows suffer a ^remarkable contraction^. 
It is difficult, indeed, precisely to point out tho9^ 
physical influences on which these several effects re» 
spectively depend. Something is probably to be 
ascribed to climate, as almost all people withia 
the torrid zone have the mouth larger, and the lipi' 
more protuberant than the nations within the tempe* 
rate latitudes. Spmewhat also, is, perhaps, justl/ 
imputed to the state of society, and the habits of 
living ; as it may be observed, I believe, of all the 
savage tribes of men, where they are not emaciated' 
by want, and their features shrunk by the poverty of 

4 

their diet, that they are marked by a certain elevai 
tion of the cheek, and turgidity of the mouth.* 
And as the distention of the features in one directioii 
naturally tends to produce a correspondent contrac-* 
tion in another, the protuberance of the mouth, and? 
turgidness of the lips, or any great prominence of 
the cheek, or dilatation of the face, is commonly^ 
conjoined with a proportional depression, shortening^' 

* Some account of this appearance will hereafter be attempt- 
•id in treating of the effects resulting from different states o( 
ftK^iety. 



:ing of the nose. Seldom, therefore, does 
feature rise in tropical climes, or in savage life, 
■to the same elevation whicii it has iii the civilized 
nations of Europe. 

Some travellers have endeavoured to persuade us 
fliat the depression of the nose among the Africans, 
is owing to an artificial operation practised upon their 
duldren in infancy. And it is certain that, ever 
once the days of Hippocrates, several bjibarous 
nKtions, in order to form their children according -o 
nine fantastic model of beauty which they have 
CiHicetved, have endeavoured, by violent compres- 
sions applied to the head, or to some particular parts 
cTthe body, to change their natural figure. We are 
not, however, sufficienriy acquainted with the inte- 
A)r of Africa, and the customs of the different tribes 
iidiabiting that continent, to enable us to pronounce 
tBf decided opinion concerning the consequences of 
&is, or of other causes, dependent upon manners, 
iduch have been assigned for these effects by vari- 
His writers.* 



• Marsden in his history of Sumatra, and J. R. Foster, in his 
^Ifcwuntorthe Society Isles in tlie South Sea, and iJic autliors on 
r|*liow testiraonylhe report of (Ae lords ^fthc commiltee ofcoun- 



But, to y/katevcx causes the appearance of t 
features in the natives of Africa ought to be asc 
^d, they seem to be in a great measure local ; 
dependent, at the same time, in some degree. 



«7,m England,ybr ^^e consideration of the slave trade^x^ic 
ed, assure us that among all these tribes artificial pressure 
applied to certain features of their children. The latter \ 
cularly affirm that on the western coast of Africa, the nc 
the new bom infant is always flattened by violence. Oi 
other hand, Barbot, in Churchill's collection of voyages 
cribes the effect, in part at least, to the custom of the p( 
women, carrying their young children on their backs i 
travelling, or engaged in their dgdly labor, particularly the 
in which they are occupied every moniing of beating or po 
ing their millet. The children, he supposes, by strikin| 
mouth and nose continually agsdnst the shoulders of 
mothers, at length render the one more depressed, and 
9ther more turgid. In corroboration of this opinion, he afl 
that these features in the better classes of the natives, are I 
means so deformed as in the poorer and more laborious n 
Whatever justice there may be in these observations in th< 
tent which Barbot has given to the power of so small a C5 
certain it is that the minutest causes by their constant ac 
are often productive ultimately of veiy great and important 
sequences — Take for an example tlie ears of many boys, ( 
cially in the country, which being pressed forward by thtii 
in the day, and not restored by any bandage in the night, asi 
at length an habitual position, resembling that of the ears 
beast pricked forward, and listening to catch a distant sc 
Frohf some similar causes, perhaps, have arisen those 1 
related by certain voyagers, of nations in the East who arc 
to have moveable ears capable of being erected like those 
horse, or a hare. 
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the manner of living. For, it is an undoubted fact, 
that the descendents of that race in the United 
States, are gradually losing these peculiarities so 
ofiensive to our eye. In those black slaves especi- 
ally, who reside constantly in the mansions of their 
masters, and who are treated with that lenity and 
kindness which the greater portion of tliem who are 
placed in that situation, experience in these states, 
we often see the nose finely turned, and rising hand- 
somely from the face ; and the lips, though gently 
si^elled, have lost that unsightly protuberance so" 
common among their ancestors in Africa. The Af- 
rican feature, however, vanishes much more slowly 
h those slaves who are subjected to the severer 
labors of the field, and the coarser, and less nutri* 
tbus fare of the plantation quarters in the southern 
states. A fact which seems strongly to indicate that 
diis variety of the human countenance does not de- 
pend merely on the influence of the climate, but is 

Camper indeed has produced some very plausible facts for 
Ks opinion that the effects of violence upon the body, or of any 
castoms which affect it only externally can never be transmit* 
ted by birth. The contrary doctrine, however, has been sup- 
port€Ad by the great names of Hippocrates, Aristotle, Pliny, 
md even by those greater naturalists Haller and Buffon. 
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connected also, in some measure, witif the mai 
of living, and habits of the people. And this c 
elusion is corroborated by another fact exis 
within the region of tropical Africa. IVIany ii 
viduals are seen among the most deformed of t 
tribes, in whom these features are far from be 
disagreeable. These probably belong to the be 
classes of the people spoken of by Barbot. i 
there are several nations in that zone, and even 
the western coast, in whom, what is peculiarly 
nominated the African countenance, is hardly tc 
distinguished.* 

With regard to the contraction of the eyes, i 
eye-brows, the wrinkled appearance of the forehc 
and the general expression of silliness, and unei 
ness so frequently exhibited in the features of 
aboriginal African, we may remark, that it is t 

* Aikin says, " the people of Congo are represented as 1: 
ing little of the negro feature, though perfectly black i 
woolly hair," Geog. p. 299. edit. Phil, printed for F. 
chols, 1806. In the same edit. p. 294, he says of the ] 
fers, or Kousis, « with this people European travellers \ 
become acquainted in their expeditions from the colony of 
Ci:pe> and have found a remarkably strong and well made r 
brave, and not unacquainted with the arts of life, and m 
superior in, appearance to the neighbouring African t;ribes« 



Sgure and habit of countenance which is the natural 
consequence of the intense ardor of the sun's rays 
darted direcUy on the head.* 

Although the Barbarj- states, bordering the south- 
em shore of tlie Mediten-anean, lie under a milder 

■ As tlie intensity of the suii's rays fallmg on the superior 
parts of the head has u tendency to contract tlie forehead and 
iht eyes, will not this effect, in consequence of the natural re- 
lllions between different parts of the syatem, as already oncn- 
liaoed) contribute to the dilatation of the parts below, whence 
may be occasioned, hi a degree, the unsightly protrusion of 
tteilK>Ut]i ? — 

In confonnity with these observations, I find a reflection 
made by Mr. Volney in hia travels through Egypt : " The 
countenance of the negroes, says he, represents precisely the 
ittie of contraction which our faces assume when strongly af. 
fected by heat; — The eye-brows are knit, the clieeks rise, the 
tye-lids arc drawn together, and the mouth pouts out. This 
RMe of contraction to which tlie features are perpetually expos- 
^ in the hot climates of the negroes is become the peculiar 
characteristic of their countenance." And coincident, in some 
degree, with observations which I liave before made on thft | 
tfiiects of climate on tlie Tartar countenance, he adds ; — " Ex> . 
lesuvc cold, wind) and snow produce tlie same effect, a 
Amis we discover the same faces among tlie Tartars." TraMfi' J 

lOf Volney's Travels, Dublin edition, 1788, p. 19 ~ \ 

T^ last looiic expt'FSsion of Mr. Volney might k';>d .'H IncaUc J 

1 reader into an error. The negro and the T-rtiU '' " 

Af same, although both are distinguished by t, dcpiessloaiJ 
ef the middle of the face, and protrusion of tlie parts ubuut ths l 
mou;h. 
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sky than tropical Africa, yet posited so near timt 
torrid climate, wc might still expect to find, thou, 
considerably softened, many of its characteristic ft 
tures. Accordingly we leam from the Roman w- 
ters that the people of that region, at least as hi 
as the kingdoms of Numidia and Gastuliii, ps 
took in some degree of the negro countenance. B 
by repeated conquests, the aboriginal races ha 
been so wasted, or blended with strangers, tliat bar 
ly can the present population be said to bear any di 
tinct and general characters of a national couni 
nance. Egypt is, likewise, occupied by a mixed ns 
drawn together from various northern climes, wl 
hardly exhibit any national characteristic of fac 
But the Copts, who are believed to be the descenj 
ents of the ai7cient Egj-ptians, still present so miT] 
of the negro visage, as strongly to indicate that th« 
remote ancestors were more nearly allied in their a 
pcarance to tlie nations beyond them to the Sout! 
than the present inliabitants of Egjpt. The pri 
cipal part of the present population being dcriv< 
from ancestors who, within recent periods of lust 
ry have migrated thitlier from different countries 
Kuiope and Asia, have been enabled, by the arts 
"ivilization, to preserve the lineaments of their Ei 
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ropean, or Asiatic original ; whereas the primitive 
people would naturally be more deeply marked 
with the characters of a climate approaching, as does 
that of Egypt, ihe tropical latitudes. And in proof 
of this opinion it is ingeniously remarked by Mr. 
Volney, that the face of die Spliinx, which exhibits 
^ strong expression of the negro countenance, and 
was probably copied from the standard of face «'hich 
chiefly prevailed, and consequently was chiefly ad- 
mired among diose who sculptured it, Is a stimding 
monument of the ancient Egyptian visage, and of 
its conformity, iu many of its lineaments, ^vilh that 
of tropical Africa, witli which region they must llave 
had the most intimate relations. 

The narional or general countenances of many of 
the tribes and great communities of mankind receive 
Bieirformand expression from the state of society,and 
fee peculiar habits and manners which either the pliy- 
^cal circumstances of the country, or the moral and 
tolitical condition of the people liave created among 
Qtem; the illustration of which is reserved to another 
branch of this essay.* It is generally acknowlegcd, 

* As particular csntnplcs we may take at present, the fcro- 
W18 aspect of some suvugc tribes viho are frequecUy engaged 
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indeed, that the soft, and mutable parts of the bo^ 
are liable to considerable chants from the temped 
ture of the climate, or from the irifluence of sociel 
and manners. But the bones which are hard aa 
solid, and little subject to change, it has been su] 
posed, cannot be atfected in their figure by causi 
50 minute, and almost insensible in their operatioi 
Hence it has been inferred by some respectab 
anatomists, that the form of the skeleton, and esp 
cially of the skull, contains more certain indicatioj 
of difference of species than the Beshy parts of tl 
system. When, therefore, in comparing the skul 
of an African, a Tartar, and a European, they fit 
very considerable varieties in the shape of this princ 
pal bone of the skeleton, they esteem it a fair groun 
on which to conclude that tliese several races of me 
belong to different species. 

This argument appears to me to be the result i 
a very negligent attention to the operations of nj 
ture. The bones, although they are certainly the leai 



in cruel and bloody wars, or die miid and benignant phyaq 
jioray of a Braaninical Indian ; tbe sprightly visage of a Frciii 
comedian, or the demure and sad countenance often ta be fou] 

hi cloisters. 
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flBMlnble parts of the corporeal system ; yet are evu__ 
dently capable of increase, diminution, and cliangi 
U)d* during the whole course of life, are contiiiuallj 
Inquiring or losing some portions of their substanca 
Luxury, or simplicity in the habits of living possessc 

inconsiderable influence on the firmness of ihei^ 
textltre. An indolent and effeminate life, on thQi 

hand, or habitual occupation in vigorous 
flhletic exercises on the other, affects both thei 
insistence and their form. * Certain emploj-menta 
or attitudes,! continued from early life, produce p 
mliar effects on the figure of particular Umljs. And^ 
Bl lar^ manufactories in Europe it is well knowti 
thutlie negligence which necessarily takes place i 
Aose institutions in the care of cliildren, where theyJ 



Nor ought the narration of tlie historian to be deemed ^J 
Kction who iiifonns 113 ihat the husbandmen, in turning up tho^ 
(tids in after ages on wliich the batUcs of Alexander and Dlfr I 

vere fouglit, could eiisil]; distinguish ihe skulls of the Per>J 
from those of ihe Greeks by their exireme fix^illty. 



t Some artizant are aaid to be known by their gait, otm 
be figure, or attitude of particular lintbs. And Mr. Forsietj 
m» Us that the iiihubitanta of New-Zealand, almost uni^ 
Ttff£Alty have the joints of their knees much enlarged, frorti tSI 
l^iernl ctistom both m Uicii- boats, and on shore, uf sitting a 
Stetr hams. 
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fixe left with little assistance, and care, to struj 
with all the difficulties of their first efforts to v\ 
and are afterwards confined to sedentary occi 
lions, in which nature is restrained from freely 
folding her powers, it is a common thing to see 
different limbs of the body suffer a great variet 
distortions. And this is seen to take place vvitl 
any extreme violence ; but merely in conseque 
of being frequently thrown into unfavorable f 
tions, while the bones were yet in their softest st 

r 

and by wanting that regular action which ena 
every part of the system most freely to expand it 
In infancy and youth, therefore, before the bones I 
attained their firmest consistency, these solid { 
Stances are susceptible of considerable alterations 
their figure from the operation of very minute ci 
es, and especially from the various and powe 
action of climate. On the figure of the head, pj 
cularly, besides tlie climatical influences or the 
traneous accidents to which it may be expo 
every action of every muscle affected in any waj 
the thou^ts and passions of the mind, is calculate 
make some impression. And although the sepa 
impressions may be insensible, yet the accumul: 
result of an infinite number of the slightest tou< 



fees very perceptible In a long course of time,- 
is the softiifss of muscular action a suffi(.ientM 
t^ection against the reality of this fact. What cani^ 
t be softer in its action than a drop of water falling^ 
I ftwn the hti!j;htofafirw inches? Yet, in time, it will .1 
I iicar a cavity in the hardest marbic. What can hiim 
BOre tender than the young herb just sprouting froirf« 
f Aesecd? Yet, although the earth that covers it ma]^<l 
bf pressed down, and beaten hard, we see it, by thtfj 
gmtte impulses of its expanding fibres, and circulat*-' ifl 
P*l^ juices, gradually swell, and, at length, breafeJ 
^1 Arough the incumbent crust. Shall we deny, then^ m 
iai tlie passions which often strongly ^itate th^>J 
nind, nay, tliat each emotion, each thought, by af? m 
hMng the muscles which give expression to thrffl 
countenance, and varjing their tension, and, conse- J 
gently, their pressure on different parts of the bony' I 
lue of the head, may also affect its figure? — From*! 
iese, and similar facts, some great physiologistv'J 
"' lave imagined that the figure of the skull, with iti^ 
'^y nrious protuberances and indentations, affords a cer*.'J 
tdn criterion by which to judge of the intellcctuaiH 
powers, and moral dispositions of men. ^ 

On tills subject, we may, perhaps be justified iR 
iKrming that the various strictures and relaxations 
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of the muscles about the head produced by the infi[nJ: 
itely diversified actions of thought and passion ynO^ 
in time, leave certain impressions affecting the ci^ 
rior form pf the skull. At the same time, the htmt 
the immediate organ of all the emotions of the 90^ 
will, by its dilatations and contractions, contrihttfe| 
in some degree, to mould the interior cavity in whidM 

m 

it is embraced. On the other hand, the orig^tti4 
figure of this receptacle of the brain, in differwi 
men, by giving it scope in some for a more ampM 
expansion, and a freer action; or, in others 4)J^ 
compressing it in some parts of its orb, and thercbfl 
restricting the regularity, or freedom of its motiofui| 
may affect the operations of the mind, and thus by 
a foundation in the organization or structure of fh^ 
head for the existence and display of particular irti- 
tellectual or moral excellencies, or defects. Th* 
original figure of the skull, therefore, may have z0 
influence, not inconsiderable, on the developemerrt 
and exercise of certain passions and affections of thd 
mind, and on its peculiar powers of intellect or imi* 
aginatipn ; and, on tlie contrary, the habitual exer-* 
tion of these powers, qr indulgence of these jms- 
sions, especially in the early periods of life, may re- 
ciprocally affect the figure even of tliat solid cell ifl 
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Which the brain, the immediate organ of the mental 

^Jwjtioris, is contained. The physiognomonical sci* 

ence, indeed, ^vith which these remarks are connect- 

*'ed, may, probably, never be susceptible of very 

1 

' jpeat accuracy, or extent, through our incapacity of 

• disentangling perfectly the infinitely complicated, or 
^ rf discriminating with nicety the infinitely fine linea- 
'^mehts, either in the form of the head, or the ex- 
pression of the countenance, which indicate the cha- 

■^ meter of the mind* Perhaps its pretensions have in 

some instances been already carried too far. Some 

^great outlines, however, there are which cannot 

• easily be mistaken, and which, to an attentive ob- 
'server of nature, may furnish general principles, that 

ymsLj often be applied with considerable certainty in 
judging of the qualities of the understanding and 
^•the heart. 

From the preceding observations, if they are 

• founded in nature and fact, we are fairlv entitled to 
5 infer, that some climates, and some states of soci- 
■' ety, and modes of living, by var) ing, in a less or 

greater degree, the form of the head, that organ 

• which, by its figure, necessarily affects the opera- 
tions of thought, are more or less favorable than 
0thcrs to certain exertions of the mental powers. And 
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we may infer further, that after a people have long 
f ultivated science and the arts with success, or de*^ ^ 
voted themselves chiefly to certain occapations and> * 
pursuits, a greater general aptitude for those pur«- i 
suits, or those arts may become hereditary among- 
their descendents, till other causes arise to change 
their .manners* The argument, therefore, for diver- 
sity of species in the human kind which some phi<^ 
losophers fancy they have found in the varieties of 
the skull in different nations, must be inconclusive^ - 
since so many causes, both physical and moral are.' 
found to operate material changes in the form of this^ 
part of the human skeleton.^ 



• That the climate, together, probably, with other physiciA • 
causes, possesses some influence to create considerable altera- ^ 
tiftns in the figure of the skeleton, as well as in the general ex- -^ 
terior form of various animals, at least equal to the varieties *■ 
which appear in the skulls of different nations, is evident from 
the whole liistory of zoology. Buffon assures us that the 
b6audful form of the Barbary race of horses soon disappears 
when thfey are transferred to France. The head of that animal 
reared in Naples assumes very much tlie configuration of that 
of a ram ; and in Hungary the under jaw is seen to protrude 
forwaixl considerably beyond tlie upper. 

The effect of the state in which animals are placed, and their 
habits of living, is illustrated by a striking example hi the skuH 
©f-the wild boar; especially in its superior size and hardness, 
and the length and curvature of its tusks above tlio^ of the 
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• But whatever difitrcnces anatomists have discov- 
ered between the skull of a Laplander, and that of a 
German of Hungarian. bLtween that of a Portuguese, 
and of a negro of Congo or Mitomba, of a Tartar 
ifid an inhabit^int of the Mogul empire, fact and ex- 
perience have amply demonstrated the power of the 
various causes which have been mentioned, to create 
these distinctions. The Finnish and Lapland races 
have been proved, by the affinity of their languages, 
t9 that of the Hungarians, to have been originally 
^rung from the same stock. The descendents of « 
Portuguese colony not three centuries old on the 
«»!>[ of Africa, are now no longer distinguishable 
uther in their appearance, or their manners from the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country. The Mogul 
race is known to have been derived from Tartar^' ; 
iQd the Mogul countenance is only the Tartar fea- 



ne ; £tll which 
_««i, Idid modes oi life. 
iSfai of iheir bl^clt cattle t 
ridespttce withiutticir cur 
if idestimtc of tliia 
iDMinci- of lini)^ botli 



■esuU entirely from thci 
me, couiitii;^ iii Ei)gliind tfae- 
diirkubly long, and embrace « 
. Iceland these cattle are whi^ 
. Perhupa climute, and the 
ilii; production of tlieae oppo- 
tite effects. — Niiturd liistory fumishes innumerable examples 
jlvch demonstr-it: tlic ti.iluciice of climate, aud other physical 
oitscs, ia vurying, iadiffereni ways, the figure of a 
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thra Mff^tied by the cUmate of Indki^ and by more i 
mild and civilized iminners. 

But we must add to thei effects of climate, and'^ 
other physical influences in divernfying the figure odT' 
the head, the artificial mews applied by several bar«« ^ 
barian or sa\'age nations, in order to attain somtt'^ 
fentastic idea of beauty. Certain tribes among the "^ 
American indians endeavour, by the use of particu-» < 
lar kinds of ligature, or instruments of pressure, apA-J 
plied to the head of the new bom infant, to change^i 
its natural from, and to give it one which they es4i 
teem more beautiful, or mote martial.^ And ^mi^c 
lar customs exist, according to the narrations of voy^« 
agers most worthy of credit, in many of the islands of J 

* Two nodons among the nortfaem tribes, are, from tfaft 
shape which they give their heads, in the manner related abovei, 
distinguished by the" denominations of the rcund-headsy and the 
flat 'heads. This is attested also by Charlevoix in his history* 
of Canada. Condamini, who spent a long time in South- Amet* . 
rica, informs us, in a memoir addressed to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris in 1 745, that the nation of the Omaguas hav^ 
^e fantastic custom of pressing the heads of their childi*en, i^ 
soon as bom, between two flat pieces of wood, in order to giv9 
the face the appearance of the full moon. The existence oT 
similar customs in Lima, is further proved by a decree of the 
Synod or Council of that province, forbidding the Indians to 
distort the heads of their children by putting a force upon na- 
ture.— At a Synod held in the city of Lima in the year 1585. 
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te southern ocean. This practice was not unknown 
to several nations of antiquity both in Europe and 
I Aiia. It is attributed by Hippocmtes, to the Macro- 
aH ; a nation near the eastern end of the Eusine 
seat They mouldtd the heads of their children, he 
Bfs, to the long figure, which their name imports, ( 
because tl^y esteemed it a mark of noble and gen- < 
trous birtli, and sentiments. And he supposes it,, 
ns originally effected by certain bandages, or other -^ 
IS of pressure, employed by midwives and nur- . 
tin in theearhest period of infancy. It is his opiii- ^ 
i. m, likewise, that the various forms of the head ia^ 
i Biay different nations may be attributed originally to, • 
if nular arts ; because nature, sajs he, may, in time» 4 
1 temade to assume the shape of art ; so that any obli. 
M (rityofformiutificially given to a particular member . 
; ' if the body, and repeated through many genera- 
tj litfis, shall, at lenglli, be incorporated into the con- 
F" ^tion of the race, and become hereditarv.* ' 
^, Siiatever estimate we may frame of this principle, 
*■ (Kch certainly derives no inconsiderable weight • 
\^( iom the name of the great father of medical science, 

• Hip. de acre, and locis, Sec. Sect. S. edit. Fresii, p. 38!". ^ 
iMAcroccptuklia- 
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as^vellasfrom the names of several distinguished 
modem naturallhth* who have embraced it, we may 
at least give him full credit for the existence of the 
custom. And such customs, becoming gtiieraJ in a 



* Scaliger says that the Genoese) deriving the custom Snm 

their ancestors ilie Moors, flatten the he^da ol il cu* childveii 
while asleep till now tlicy lire all bom wiiL boili'ifhi.' heud liM 
^le soul of Thersites. Comment, in Theophrait. hbcrS.tf- 
3B7, de caiisis plaiitarum'— lu this remui'ki indeed, we see tjie 
effect of the pique and resentment which SouHger hud conceiv- 
ed against the people of Genoa, but we see also the opinlm'^Bf 
tliat greutman, that certain habits of person, wheilicr deiuQs* 
ities, or oiliei-wise, maybe so ingrafted into the constiuition by ■ 
long custom as at last to become hereditary, and chiirdcteviifld 
Of a whole people, , - 1 r 

Cardun speaks in the same wayi Lib. 5, cap. 43, de varietatej 
Scc.^The Chinese have, by artificial strictures compressing 
thefeetof their female children, rendered tliat defoi-nutyna* 
considerable degree, hereditary.— 

Certain it is that neat cattle, horses, and other domestic ara— 
mals, turned into the woods in tlie West of Carolina, in LoUi- 
siana, and other uncultivated parts of America, where they fin^ 
but a scanty supply of food, and are liable to many accidctrt* 
from their feebleness at certain seasons of the year, and the' 
want of human care, not only become diminutive and defomrfjii 
themselves, but, although brought back from tiieir wiid and! 
savage state, and placed in the most favorable civcamstaiicft,; 
will propagate a diminutive and deformed offspring for sevcttA 
gencrtitions. By proper attention, however, they are capuM© 
of being gradually restored to the size and beauty of the oiigi* 
nal European stocks from which they were derived ; except !i*^ 
those places where a hot sun, and barren soil prevent titf 
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will necessarily produce a change in the as- 
^t of tlie whole people. 
It is necessan', in the nest place, to take some 
dice of the extravagant relations which have been 
given to the world by certain travellers, of the pro- 
Kgious expansion of the ear which they observed in 
leme barbarous nations of the East ; and of the no 
s extraordinary tales concerning the long and pen- 
bus breasts of the African women in general, and 
lially of those tribes wliith inhabit the southern 
tuition of that continent. Among the former they 
letend to have seen people with such large ears that 
iey could wrap themselvea in their immense vol* 



of a luxuriant herbage. In such situations, the size of 
8 unimal is iicceasiU'ily coutracteil in propoftion to the deieet 
natritipus food, or the prevalent excess either of heat, or 

t^uch examples as the preceding seem to confinr, in aorif 
i, the opinion of Hippoci'ates, Scaliger, iuid Ciirduu, which 
IB been just mentioned, iind of other rcspeci^le writers, who 
e embraced the same doctrine r— that iiny form of the bodf, 
bbf any of its p-irts, produced not only by climate or ihe medna 
■modes of living, but by sny habit, the result either of cli- 
d infiuencc like the contracted eyes acd forclie^^d of the 
gro, or of nutional custom, like the small feet of tlie female^ 
fcChinu, the long heads of the Mucrocephali, or llic flat heud* 
ptwme of our Indian tribes, is coimnunicikble to offspring bjr 
il inlieritaacc 



•umc; and among tlie latter, women whose brca&ts 
huno; domi like sacks below their knees; and, in some 
instances, even to the ground. The extravagance 
of these narrations ought to be sufficient to destroy 
their credit with all persons but tolerably acquainted 
with the natural history of the globe. Some fami- 
lies in every nation, and the inhabitants of particular 
districts of different countries have ears extended 
beyond tiie usual proportion which they bear to 
other parts of the head. In Spain the Biacayans 
are said to have them much largtr than the people 
of tlie other provinces of that kmgdom. Some sqji 
age tribes are known to stretch their §ars by ^veigl 
appended to them ; which they esteem highly oi 
mental. And it is a common custom among 
American Indians, from a like false taste of beaul 
to cut the rims of their cars, in a icry artificial 
ner, into narrow strips, round ^vhich tliey 
thin plates of shining metal, which weigh them do' 
to the shoulders. But, such sheets of ear as wi 
formerly spoken of by many travellers and even 
Pliny, have not been discovered by recent and mi 
accurate observers, and may safely be^ pronoum 
to have no existence. 

A like remark majK be applied to those narrati( 
{he greater part of which one writer of travels 
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i-om another, witich liave been so long 
vended by ignorance, or imposture, and received by 
curdulity, concerning the protracted and pendulous 
breasts of the women of many uncultivated tribes, 
especially of Africa. The whole origin of those tales 
is probably to be found in the effect which poverty, 
great hardships, and exhausting toils, naturally have 
not only on savages but on poor women in die low- 
est classes of civilized society, to render their brcasta, 
in time, fiaccid and thin. This flaccidity, especially 
in advanced life, and after they have been much 
drawn by the suckling of children, does occasion 
Aeir depending much lower than the breasts of wo- 
Iften who have enjoyed plenty and ease. Ignorant 
mivcUers, who have not been accustomed to the view 
OfTiaked savages, smitten with the lave of astonishi 
ing their countrymen with a marvellous tile, or infect- I 
*d- with the prejudices of little minds, which delight 
to depreciate and misrepresent ^vhate\'er is seen in 
foreign countries, haVe given these exaggerated pic- 
ftires of the length of the breasts of African fe- 
■jnales.* That climate, or other causes, in the benefit 



■ Even Ireland not two centuries ago, when, however, If 
^f^ Wrrly visiledby Euijlish travellers, and was regurded with 
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cent arrangements of divine providence, tnay i 
crease the size of these organs of the nouribhment 
int'unts, especially in regions, or states of society n 
wliich it would otheriviae be peculiarly difficult l 

»<mtemptueiiB pride by iu more powerful and wralthy iwog 
bour, was, sDmcUmes subject to similar misrcpiescotalioi 
Idthgow, in his rare ad-venturca and pait:ful peregrinatim 
■ays he satoiuamen in (Af « A'orfA /jorts" of thatiBland,''Ili* 
ftumc with traveller's cyeS) who could day thrir irctuttt i 
*' duffi," lis he Kills tlidiii, (i-vcr their ehouldert, and «ack 
their children behind their backs. He adds, that they ^»i 
Ktvr" ihqn, hv-lj p yard in length, and disdainfully com^ 
them to the mv)i:y-bagB of an East-India merchant^ made 
iofU tanni-d li-ather. It is not wondeiful then that more d 
tftftt wmI euviiLge courttries should be more grossly misrvpl 
sentcd. ' There aie, indeed, very few iruvellers who visit t 
mote regions with a pliilosophic spirit, or even with the 
titm requisite for accumte obBcrvation. If they sec a 
&ct which Btrikea them with surprize, they are apt, fitanitTl 
char^terize a whole country ; and if they observe somewh 
cstraordinaiy in the aspect or manners of a few individuals, ' 
ccrtidn vices or follies which aiv only different from the ftdl] 
and vices which are (iimiliar to them in their own country, th( 
make them u foundation for abusive calumnies and esaggcmt 
and distorted pictures of a whole people. Indeed the ritU< 
lous mistiikeE, or wilful falsehoods, or the prejudiced cdIqi 
ing given to almost all objects, which we find in the travels' 
ihe greater pait of Europeans who have visited America, 
sufficient to bring into doubt all cxtr^iordinury 
brought to us by such men from distant portions of the glol 
yr from any countries whose Imbits and manners differ frc 
those of tlie writer.— The observation made above by Lithg( 
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fnd a proper sustenance for ihcm, is not improbai 
bte. But a tittle excess above the ordinary scale off 1 
nature, or a little deviation from its ordinary staiKJW 1 
«d. in any feature, or Umb, has often atforded oc- 
casion for the most hyperbolical relations in the ac* 
counts which tPdVellers have retailed of remote, or un* ] 
explored regions. And that such has been the suurc^ I 
of the extravagances which I have just menlionedj.' | 
in the descriptions given by several voyagers, who^l 
have just touched on the coast of Africa, of the pcn^ ■ 
dnlous breast:^* of women in some of the Hottentot i 



eo ibe long and leathern dug» of Irish women, fenders it pro* " 
bahle ilml ht has seen a lew of tlie laboring poor, discoloured 
\if exposure to the sun, and txhausted with toil, and tlic scaii- 
dncss of their provision, whose breasts, having, in conse- 
iqaetLcct become Huccid, and somewlut pendulous, and pro- 
trbctod, huve given occasion to all this misvupresenUtion, th« 
tffect merely of foi-eign contempt, and false wit. 

I • Savage women, who generally carry their infants on their 
backs in long and irksome Tnarches, or during their work, do, 
ibmugh necessity, or for convenience, often suckle them by 

mJung thcra i-each over tiieic shoulders ; and for this puqiose 
t-raideavour to stretch tlieir breusts to meet the mouth of 
By ilic repetition of this practice, the breast may 
les be drawn into an unnatural length. Some examples 
;cn among the American Indians ; and doubtless 
[be found timong the African tribes. But Indian women 
re not exposed to uikcumiUQa hardsiiips, and iiegi'esses ip 
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tribes, as well as of that natural veil of modesty* 
which has been ascribed to them by others, there 
hardly now remains a doubt 

m 

The peculiar form of the legs in certain nations, 
may, from the manner in which they have • been re-* 
marked on by several lemiinent anatomists, justly^ 
claim a portion of bur attention. — Among the Tar- 
tar tribes some have these limbs remarkably shorty* - 
and widely bowed between the knees. On the other. . 
liand, there are nations among the Indians as much 
distuxguished by their leng^* These constitutionaL \ 
peculiarities are with great probability ascribed to \ 
some influence of the climate or of the habits of so- \ 
ciety, or manner of living. This conjecture is cor- : 



the United States who are brought up in genteel jBgonilies, are 
said to have breasts as %yell formed as the Anglo -Americans. 

* Voltaire, who is equally a wretched philosopher and a - 
brilliant wit, is fond of magnifying this veil that he may find ia 
it one important character of a peculiar species. It is probably 
no more than that lax and corrugated skin on the abdomen 
wMch sometimes becomes pendulous in women who liave borne 
many children, and especially in those who have suffered great . 
hardships. Or it may be only a protraction of the labia, which 
tukes place^ as we are informed by anatomists, in some women « 
of all nations ; and wluch, in particular instances, may be very 
much increased by the filUw habit3 of several of the African 
ti'ibes. 
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raborated by the known eflect of climate and of the 
maimer of feeding on different species of (juHdru- 
peds, and of fowls. Passing other instances, at pre- 
sent, I will take an example only from the neat cattle 
of Holland removed to the Cape of Good Hope. The 
deep bodies and short legs of the herds which feed 
in the rich meadoivs of Holland disapjiear entirely m 
the meagre pastures of the Cape ; and, in a few de- 
scents the whole race of the beeve kind arc deformed t 
Bfitli long legs, and comparatively narrow and lank . 
tradies. It is observed, likewise, of the cattle in the 
United States, and especially in those states which 
lie southward from Pennsylvania, and in the districts 
eaUwaid between tlie Apulachian moimtains and die 
ocean that they are longer in the leg, and shallower 
in the body, than the British stocks from which they 
are derived. This effect, however, is, perhaps, less 
to be imputed to climate, Uian to the scantiness and 
poverty of *heir food in a countrj- as yet imperfectly 
culdvattd, and to the negligence with which they 
are guarded against the inclemency and changes of 
the seasons. For wc find that, in other parts of 
America, in which the cattle are properiy fed, and 
sheltered during the winter, and, in summer, suffer- 
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cd to run io rich pastures, they are often equal bi 
in form, and size, to tlie finest stocks in Eugiaiii 

The curvature of the legs, so frequently observi 
among tlie. Tartar tribes, has, by Blumcnbach at't 
Pallas, been reasonably ascribed, as its chlt-f caui 
to the custom of placing tht-ir children on horseback 
almost from their infiuicy, and the constant habit of 
riding at tliat early age when their natural timiditj 
I and inexperience prompt them to embrace the ani- 
mal forcibly between the legs and knees. 

But that deformity of the Kg which has attracte4 
the greatest attention of naturalists and is thought 
depart farthest from the beautiful proportions of 
Iiuman frame, is the curve projecting forwards which 
is seen in most of the natives of the western coast o^. 
Africa, especially among the lowest orders of 
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Another ox tins been exliibiied in this towii within 
raised in Morris county iii New-Jersey, of tJie 
asOOlba. called by a piece of country wit, on 
size, die Morrii county calf. He was six years old- 
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people. For, savages, or barbnrians as tliey are, 
theirsociety is dislribulcd into different gradfS ; and 
h is chiefly amonfr the inferior, or servile classes that 
we 6nd those uncouth features, and deformed limbs, 
which go to compose what we call the proper Afri- 
can person, and countenance. But among theiM 
pnnces and the superior raiiks of their populaM 
tiOn, the human form is often seen in a high degree 
of beauty and perfection. I have limited my obser- 
vation likewise, to the western coast of Africa prin- 
cipally ; because the same deformity does not exist 
smong the Abyssinians, or the Caffres on the east^a 
em coast, who are not depressed in such abject sav^fll 
agtsm ; and is hardly perceived among the native** ' 
of Aian, and Zanqucbar, who, though nearly in the 
same latitude, enjoy a milder climate. 

This region of Africa anciently furnished slaves to 
ihe Romans to be employed in the humblest offices,^ 
who were conve)'ed to Rome through Mauritania,^ 
ttid the territories of Carthage, and sometimes by 
liic way of Lybia and Egypt. The gibbous form 
of their legs, with other African pecuharities, is ■ 
icraarked by Petronius ; and it appears both from 
Mm, and from Virgil that the same defects of person 
must have existed in that climate from tlie remot- 



est periods of history.* But tlic climate is pn 
blv not alone to be charged as the cause of this 
fomiity ; for the neighbouring regions of Nui 
and Mauritania have ahvays nourished a straight a 
well proportioned race of men. And, as 1 have ji 
remarked, even within that zone which exhihj 
among the poorest and most servile race, the 
est deformities, you often meet, among their chi 
with men of handsome features, and regular pn 
tions. And Mr. Bmcc informs us that, in the da 
of Senaar on the eastern side of Africa, under 
very tropic of Cancer, he saw, in the house of c 
of their chiefs, a woman of the most beautiful fon 
the most delicate skin, and the most lovely compo 

• Pctronius, Satyricoo, c. 103. Atruncnlomutemusct 

res a c^pillis usque ad ungues. Ita tiniquam servi jEttiid 
— age, numquid et liLbirapossumua tmiiore tetcrrimo implei 
numcjijid E: crincs calaniistro invertere ? riumquid et froi! 
cicutricibus scindere f iiuniquid et crura in orbeiu pandcro.i 
And Virgil in his Morcium, 1. 31 — 36 : 

Inlerilum clamat Cyhako : erat unica custos, 
Afm genus, totapntriamtefitanic figura, 
Toria crnnHin, hbra tumcns, & fusca colorem ; 
Pectore l.ita, jacens mainmis, compi'essior alvp, 
Cniribus cxitis, spatiosa prodga plants ; 
Continuis rimls cjJcanea scissa rigebant. 
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'fion of features, he had ever beheld.* The cause 
rfliie gibbous leg of the vulgar African, thereforev, 
we may find, not more in die climate than in some 
pectriiar customs in the treatment of their children. 
The manners of sa^'ages often result from the ne- 
. tcsaities of thtir situation. Among the North. Am- -I 
(ric&n indians the mother is always obliged to be- 
rtow the greatest assiduity in her attentions to her in. 
fent in order to protect it from the injuries of seasons 
li4lich are extremely variable, and often rigorous; 
fnd to provide it %vith food bj- her own labor, in 
Ae bosom of forests where little offers itself sponta* 
neously to be gathered. At the same time, the hard- 
ships of a wandering and hunting life prevent the 
multiplication of children, so that, frequently, one is 
three or four years old before she is burthcned with 
the care of a second. The necessities, therefore, of 
her state require, and the intervals between her chil- 
dren afford her leisure for, the exercise of every ten. 



* Before this rencontre he iniVii-ms us he had alwuys coti. 
nectcd the idea of perfect bcaiity with a iiiir coii<pli-^iou ; but 
wficD he beheld this Sonsuir lady, he speaks of himself as being 
for some momeota suspended in admiration : and he was at 
•nce convinced tliut oimost the all of beauty consisis in ele- 
gance of figure, in tlic linenessand polish of the skin, in tjrace 
(QTntoveineat, and the expression of the cQuiit^-n^jicc. 
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der and maternal care which her savage conditiogi 
will admit*. She consequently employs the utmost 
pains not only in providing for the safety and sub^ 
sistehce of her chijd during its in&ncy, but in formv' 
ing its person to activity, beauty, and vigor, that it^ 
may hereafter be able to rely boldly on itself in huni;^^ 
ing or in war, and in all the exigencies of its hazard<i^^ 
ous state,* >! 

»The African mother, on the other hand, is not 
tinder the same necessity to be perpetually solicit-* 
ous for the safety and subsistence of her infant ; nor^ 
does she feel the same motives to exercise such^ 
constant and minute attentions to preserve the erect>^ 
ness and activity of its person. The warmth of thd! 
climate, which is favorable to the multiplication on 
children, releases the mother also from much anxietjf' 
about their provision or their safety. It permits liieri^ 
while employed in any other care, to leave them cx^ 
posed naked to its influence without incurring those^ 



* In her frequent, long, and painful marches, in order to pre-j 
*erve the limbs of her child perfectly straight, and to gui 
them against every accidental distortion which might otherwif 
affect it, she extends it upon a thin board, or plank, with il 
back towards the plank ; and, that she may be able to preserve 
it perfectly in its position, small hoops are bent over it insertNl 
ed at each end in the piank. In herjnarches she tratels witli^ 



1 



-» 
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(isks to which the delicate constitution of a child 
would be liable under a cold, and variable sky. The 
climate, almost spontaneously, or with very little 
labor, ofl'crs them abundantly, those fruits and roots 
which are proper for the nourishment and support of 
their children. While occupied, therefore, in cuU 
tivating the small spot of earth about lier hut, or 
in other domestic cares, she often leaves even hcj^ 
youngest children for a long time togctlier, vvholljF.I 
to their own management. This is a spcctaclp 
which is often seen also in the quarters of the African 
slaves in the southern states of America, and in tlie, 
West-India islands. Children thus left, while tlieir 
bones are yet in a soft, and almost gristly slate^ 
will be liable to many accidents tliat may distort the, 
SiEixce of their limbs, in their frequent struggles with 
ll^ir natural imbecilities, in endeavouring to move 
from place to place. In dieir first efibrts, especially^ 
to creep upon their hands and feet, the weight of the 
body, pressing upon the tender bones of die thighs 

llU6 board suspended at her back. And often, while occupU. 
ed in her wigwwn. slie attaches the child to the same boai4^ 
■apponing it ag^dtist tlic wuli of hai- hut, or agiiiist the ebxiiM 
tf atfee at her door, to save it Erora any untoward accident ■ 
while her aucntiou is othevvuse enguged. 
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Hiid legs in an oblique position, must tend t6 g 
ihem that gibbous form which is thought to be ] 
Uar to the African race, but which is often : 
among the poorest classes in other countries. Bu| 
must remark here, as I have already done concen 
other characteristics of this race, that, whether 1 
causes which !iavc produced them be justly i 
signed, or not, certain it is, that, in the Unit 
States, they are gradually throwing off this gibbi 
deformity of the leg. Many of them, of the thiid 
fourth descent, who have been trained in gem 
families, and have not been pressed by exc 
labors, are distinguished by straight and well tin 
ed limbs, and by those easy and graceful movemei 
which can never be exhibited where the person 
crooked or deformed. And this change is becoi 
ing daily more conspicuous. On the other haW 
in those states in which an extensile slavery esisj 
and great numbers are collected on the respectifl 
plantations in small villages of huts at a distan 
from their masters' mansions, these field slaves, il 
ing chiefly by themselves, and being, in general, dl 
ty, ragged, and badly fed ; having, in cousequenq 
little concern about personal beauty ; and bdi 
iirged at the same time by constant labors, ai 
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tibliged, therefore, to abandon their children very 
much to themselves, even in their earliest infancy, tb 
peculiar deformities of the African race continue to4 
subust much longer, and in a mucli g;reater degree^fl 
among; tlieir desccndents than among those slavei 
who always serve near the persons of their masters 
This fact, which is obvious to all Americans#a 
serves to confirm the opinion, that many of tb 
ilies of tlie African pei-son, and especiallyy^ 
lus shape of the leg, are to be ascribed to', 
and the wretched habits of living of those ■ 
;, not less, and perhaps more, than to any 
direct influence of tlie climate on the constitution.* 
The size of the feet, in the next place, althouglj 
f I alected in some instances by climate, as has bcforOi 

• It haa been remarked by some respectable voyagers that ft : 
null gibbowsnesa of llic leg, and probably arising from a sim- 
^cause, is a prett; general characteilstic of tlic aboiij;iiuil 
tohiibh&nts of tlic islands of the Curibeaji sea. 

And in all the great manufactories of Europe, in which 
JtUng children are necessarily very much neglected, there ii 
lllniys a larg« proportion of crooked and deformed personW^ 
This is true also of many persons in all the classes of estrein(fJ 
that country. On the other hand, in the Unitetf^ 
SlMcs of Anieriea where cstrcme poverty at present hardlf 
w HQ where exists, except in a few hospiuds and alms-houses 
tcrookcd limb, or a maimed person ia rarely to be seen- 
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been rendered apparent, in the case of theEsqiiimaK 
and other iribc-a far removed towards the North pol 
yet depends more on the artificial bandars bv "'h 
they are confined, or the free expanhiun which iiM 
permitted to them in diffirrent coniitries. The Chi- 
ncse repress flie growth of the fctt of their ivomeft « 
by tight and painful ligatures. On the other harldli ' 
we see that those persons in the United States who- 
pursue the labors of the field barefooted during t 
whole summer season, have their feet spread oufi^ 
an extraordinary breadth, and proportioriably extd 
ed in length.* From a like cause proceeds i 
large size of this member which is common to" 
most the whole African race. The foot of the I 
lican is never confined by a shoe, or any eqiiivat^ 
ligature; it, therefore, receives the full expansa 
which the whole weight of tlie body, continua 
pressing upon it in tliat state, can give.f And 1 

• J. R. Forster in his account of Capt. Cook's last voy^ 
informs us that the natives of tlie Society Isles, though, otliei^'^ 
tdse a hatidaome and well proportioned people, have universe 
iy large feet, for ivhicli he assigns as the cikusC] tli« custoiivi 
going barefooted. 

t Virgil's "sp;\tlo3aprudigaplaiita." 
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bctf sand in which the negro constantly treads great* 
ty incrassates the tikin. and opens it on tlie edj^ 
Riund the sole of the foot in nuiny small fissures,* 
(Vbich give it the appearance of hard scales-f 
L It is hardly necessary to enter into any minuti 
\ jfttquiries respecting those great deviations from tt)f *4 
( ordinary sUuidard of tlie human stature which hav? 
1^ iwtrn reported to exist, particularly, in two diflerent 
I tribes of pt.-ople, supposed to be the extremes of tfa^ 
fiuman race ; the one, a nation of dw arfs, said to in» 
habit the mountains of Madagascar 4 the oUier, a 



• « Continuls rimis calcanea 



' of tlK Game author. 
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♦ NeithertheexpariMonoflhefoot, nor the thickness of 
h tttn* in ibut mce is greater, in pi'opornuii, thun Uiat wli 
llkca pluce in the hand of a sai oi',or iicijg^gcr, which is eiilcU'g* 
td and hardened by contimial pressui'e on the ropes of his 
!, or the handle of his instrument.— The confineiiit-iit of 
Jtie sboe is gr^Bully producing its natural effect on the feet 
itAe domestic sbves, Uieir dcsccndcnts, in the United Stutes. 

From a cause directly the reverse of that which creates the 
ttkrgmcnt of the digger's, or the sailor's hand, tlic hand oi the 
J^eric an Indian is small; for he never peifurais any labor witb 
j(j exc^t drawing his buw, or throwing bis tomahawk. 



t Thift story which was entirely discredited in Europe bf 
Flocourt. was revived after die middle of the last century by 
Conmerson the botanist, who saw a pi^my girl in the service 
tfthemasurof thesliipia whichheeiobarkedfroin Muibgas- - 
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gigantic people pretended to be spread over 
southern parts of the country of Patagonia, a reg 
which has received its denomination from them, : 
extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific seas, al' 
the strait3 of Mageilhaens. ' But since the facts li 
been more accurately examined, the pigmies 
Madagascar have been found to exist only in ficti 
in mistake, or in great exaggeration, by whid 
few examples of the defects, or abortive births, of 
ture have been presented to us as a distinct k 
On the other hand, the Patagonian giants h 
dwindled down tp a race of men the average 
whose stature is somewhat above that of the sav 
pations in their neighborhood.* This is equ 



"car. But the Baron de Clugny, who sealed in the same ve 
declares that she was evidently a diseased, and almost a m 
trous offspring. She was of a chalky colour, with a breast 
much depressed, and long arms. Her voice was stridulous 
-head extended to a disproportioned length, and her whole 
pearance indicative of compleat stupidity. 

* The average stature of the Patagonians has been d( 
Tnined to be about six feet, or but little more. And in 
United States are many examples of men from six to seven 
in height ; and several instances are known of men, who coi 
'erably exceed seven feet. Besides the general reasons w 
contribute to magnify the appearance of savage men in a i 
find uncultivated country, one cause which helped to incr 



•<roc of various other tribes of the American iiidians ; 
and particularly of llie Osagcs, a tribe situated on the 
South of the Missouri river, tlie greater part of whom 

■•re men of tali stature, and of robust, and athletic 
figure. The same wa.3 remarked by Tacitus con- 
ceniing the ancient Germans compared with the in- 
habitants of the Roman provinces. But in all this, I 
W^*ee nothing more than the known effects of clt- 1 
mate, of food, of culture, or of other natural causes^ I 
operating on animal bodies : in one region they art 1 
more slender, in another they are more gross; herel 
they are seen of lower stature, and there of taller and 1 
more noble port. 

II. Having, thus far, endeavoured to point out the 
power of CLIMATE in tlie production of many of the 
varieties which distinguish different portions of the 1 



'the wonderful naiTations of navigators concerning the size of "1 
die Patagoniiuia was the discovery of graves among them of a 
exiraordinaij' length, which, Mr. Brown, in his travels, a^ 1 
Bures us, arose, in some instances, if it was not agenenJ cub- 1 
lom of the country, from burying women at tlie feet of men { .| 
Mtdwhly wives at the feet of tlieir husbands, and di-essing up 
'Wii j^i^vcs with the appearance of one. Mr. Wood iiifoinied 
of a grave tivelve feci in length which upon examhiaiion 
:»U found to contMu two skeletons, of amale and female, dt- 
bwtcd in tlii^ manner. 
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human species, I proceed to illustrate the influt 
of the 

STATE OF SOCIETY, AND THE HABITS OF 
LIVING, 
in creating other varieties, or in agpravatiiig or cc 
recting those which are occasioned by climate- 

1 join these two causes together in treating 
them, because tlieir effects are frequently so bleifc 
cd, that it is difficult, in many cases, precisely 
discriminate them, and to assign each to its prop 
head. 

In the Erst place, climate exerts its full influenc 
and produces its most deteriorating effects in a sai 
age state of society. 

And, in the next place, the peculiar characta 
and habits of society in which men are educate 
and the modes of living to which they are cither a 
dieted from choice, or compelled from neccssii 
tend to create many differences in their complesic 
their figure, the form and expression of their cou 
tenajice, and in their whole aspect. 

Ill the first place, then, climate produces its rat 
deteriorating effects in a savage state of society ; am 
on the other hand, these effects are, iu some dei 
corrected by the arts and conveniences of civilizatii 
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A naked savage, seldom enjoying the protection 
even of a miserable hut, and often compelled to lodge 
flo the bare earth under the open sky, imbibes the in- 
laroce of the sun, and atmosphere, at every pore of 
Ml body. The American Indian inhabits an unculti- 
rated forest, abounding with stagnant waters, anJ i 
covered with a luxuriant growth of vegetables which I 
fan down and corrupt on the spot where they had I 
grown. He generally pitches his wigwam on the 
sfde of a river that he may enjoy the convenience of I 
fishing as well as of hunting. The vapor of rivers, 1 
ffierefore, which are ofttn greatly obstructed in their I 
course by the trees fallen, and tlie leaves collected «ii ] 
dieir channels, the exhalations of marshes, and thtf* "] 
noxious gases evolved from decaying vegetables, im- 
pregnate the whole atmosphere, and give a deep bil" 
ious tinge to the complexion of the savage.* AnJ 



' • The forests in uncultirated countries naturally absorb a 
gnat portion of the noxioas miiismatiiwitli which the atmoS' 
phcre is filled. They do not, however, absorb the whole^ I 
Motbiiig bin u skilful iigriciillurc can perfectly purify the aii*'! 
CWb the i!i>vttlubrioU3 cxhUutioiis created by the causes alreudf 1 
namtioned. All Uncultivated countries, therefoi-e, tend to p 
iuee& bilious habit, tiid u il:irk complesion in the savuges whrf 1 
Itt^ them. It may aeem -.-i objection against this observatioa J 
flabi in America we often perceive bUloua disorders incrcMtf^ J 
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thtf ^un, acting immediately upon the dkin in thii 
State, necessarily impressed oii it a very dark hue. 

The darkness of the complexion is still further in^ 
creased \>y the custom which prevails among thenl 
of painting their bodies : a custom to which these 
savages are often obliged to have recourse in ordec 
to protect themselves from the injurious effects ol 
the moist earth, which frequently is their only be4 



in consequence of extending the plantations. When a few 
acres only are cleared of their timber and wild vegetables, while 
the marshes around them are not drained, the trees and plants 
which formerly absorbed the greater portion of the putrid miasi^ 
mata, bein^ taken away from the surface of the plantation, thesQ^ 
tlnhealthful vapors consequently fall more copiously on th^ 
inhabitants. Besides, the heat of the sun is, in that case, ver)|| 
much augmented. For, while the plantation is scorched by itsj 
almost perpendicular rays, the surrounduig woods obstruct 
the free, and refreshing curi'cnts of the winds. So that, fre« 
quently, excessive heat combined with the unhealthful moisnl 
ture of the atmosphere will produce, for a time, an inci^ase or 
those distressing disorders, till the country is Isdd entirely 
open to the powerful action of the sun, and the free course of ; 
the wind. In clearing a new country of its forests, and prepar** 
ing it for cultivation, a large grove of trees should be left round 
the habitation of each planter or farmer.— These would detaiii> 
and, by their foliage, absorb in a great measure the hurtful 
vapors wliich would otherwise fall upon it ; at tlie same Ume^ 
the fresh and rdTrigerating perspiration of so many trees would) 
contribute to the salubrity of the air around, and within hi^ 
dwelling. 
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|diiring the night ; and of an atmosphere, filled -with 
noxious vapors, to the influence of which tliey are 
exposed without covering. Painting taken up at 
irst through necessity, is afterwards employed as 
in loniament ; and an indian is seldom seen without 
kving his skin anointed with some composition 
^ilhit injures the fineness of its texture, and impairs 
^1 Ae eleamess of its natural colour. If this is the ef- 
fect of the finest paints and ^vashes which are used 
fcr the same purpose in polished society, much 
more will it be the consequence of those coarse and 
filhy ungents employed by savages. For if colour- 
cd marks or figures inserted by punctures into the 
ddn, are known to be indelible, it is reasonable to 
bdieve that the particles of paints, msinuatcd into 
its texture by forcible and frequent friction will pro- 
dace a deep and permanent discolouration.* 

To this may be added the frequent fumigations 
\f which they are obliged to guard against the an- 
loyance of innumerable insects which swarm in un^ 
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* These pdnts conust of substances unfit to be taken up by 
(he absorbent vessels of the ^kin and received into the circula- 
tion : they are lodged, therefore, by the force of fHction, just 
beneath the scarf which, being little subject to change,' the 
discolouration is retained witli great tenacity. 
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(iraiiied and uncultivated countries, and the smtA 
with which their huts, small and unskilfully bdj 
are constantly filled. Smoke discolours 
object long exposed to its action, by insinuail 
itself into the pores and adhering strongly tol( 
surface. Hence it contributes somevv hat to height* 
the effect of so many other discolouring causes oiu 
the complexion of the American savage. 

Lastly, tlie hardships of their condition, wl 
tend to weaken and exhaust the principle of life 
their scanty, and meagre food, which wants that si 
culence and nourishment which give freshness to 
complexion, and vigor to the constilution ; the 
certainty of their provision, being sometimes lef 
languish with want, and on other occasions fumisi 
with a superfluity, which tempts them to overstt 
themselves by a surfeit ; — and finally, their entire 
attention to the cleanliness of their persons, and tJ 
huts, all have their influence to heighten the disagi 
able duskiness of their colour, and to render the 1 
tures coarse and deformed. Of the power of th 
causes in savage life we may frame some conjecti 
from observing their eflfects on the poorest classes 
society, who are usually as much dislinguib.hed 
their meagre habit, their uncouth features and < 



^cigy and squalid aspect, as by the meanness of 
tbetr garb. Nakedness, exposure to the weather, 
ueijligence of appearance, want of cleanliness, bad 

I lodging, and poor diet, are always seen to impiiir the 
fieauty of die human form, and the clearness of the 
^kin. Hence it results, that savages never can be 

I iterfcctly fair. But when savage habits concur with 
the ii-ifluence of an ardent sim, or an unwholesome 
Kmosphere, the complexion of the people will par- 
take of a tinge more or less dark m proportion to 

p.1 iix predominance of one, or of both of these causes, 

LI ^eir features will be more coarse and hard, and 
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tljeir persons less robust and athletic than those of 
pen in civilized society who enjoy its advantages . 
Irith tcmperducc.* 



A few examples, perhaps, may occur among savages of i 
ig- and muscular bodies, or of regular and agi'ecablc fea- 
1 ; as in civilised society we meet witli some rare instancei 
rf extnordiiiaiy beauty. Yet it is certain that tlie counte- 
nance of savage life is cemmonly much more uncoulli and 
Mar&e, more unmeaning and wild, as will aftei-wards more di^'l 
foctly appeur when 1 come to point out its causes, than ibv | 
mmteuaiice foimed in polished society. And Uie perso 
gmerallf moi-e slender, and rather fitted for the activity of tt 

■^ than for great exertions of strength. An American ini 
flan is commonly swift, but seldom uthledc. And it has been 
Rtnarked in the many espeditious which have been lU'.dertaken; 
funftt,the sav^es by tlic people of these Slates, that tin 
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As a state of jsavagism increases tlie ir^uricm^ Jn- 
fiueiice of dimates which are unfriendly to. the' 
complexion or fine proportion^ of the, human consti* 
tution; civilization, on the otlier . hand, by its innut' 
merable arts and conveniences, contributes to comect' 
that hurtful influence. The comfortable prptectioii 
of clothing and lodging,r--the ploity and nutritioui 



strength of an Anglo-American, in ungle combat, is usiidly 
superior to that of an mdian of the same size. The muscles^ 
likewise, on which the fine proportions of the person so much 
depend, are generally smaller and more lax in them thaa 
among a civilized people who are not cprrupted by lux* 
liiy, or debilitated by sedentary occupations. Their limb8| 
tlierefore, though straight, are less beautifully turned.-— A de- 
ception often paj&ses upon the senses in judging of the. beauty 
of savages ; and it is often very injudiciously exaggerated ia 
description. We do not expect beauty in savage life. When, 
therefore, we happen to perceive it, the contrast which it pre* 

sents to us with the usual condition of men in that state afifectv 

* • .... 

the mind with a degree of surprise that very much promote* 
the deception. And the exalted descriptions of savage beautjr 
which we sometimes read are true only by comparison witk 
savages. There is a difference, in this respect, between m^X^i 
and the inferior anipnals which were formed to run wildia^ 
the forest. They are always most beautiful when they en* 
joy their native liberty. They decay and droop when attempts 
cd to be confined and domesticated. But man, being designed 
for society, and civilization, attains, in that state, the greatest 
beauty of the human form, as well as the highest perfection (f 
his whole nature. 
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ities of food, and the skilful means of preparing It 
r, and rendering it more healthful,. — a country 
from noxious effluvia, and subjecttd to culti- 
Ltion, — the constant study of elegance, with im- 
proved ideas of a standard of beauty for the human 
form, — and the continual eflbit made to approxi- 
Biate this standard, in ourselves, or to form our cliil- 
dren to it by a proper culture, give an Immense ad- 
vantage, in this respect, to cultivated society over 
savage life. 

2. I come now to observe, what is of much more ' 
importance on this part of the subject, that all the 
features of the human countenance are modijied, and 
its whole expression, in a great measure, formed by 
fte state of society in which men exist. 

Every idea, and every emotion which is excited , 
in the mind, affects, In some degree, the features of | 
the countenance, the index of our feelings, and con- 
tributes to form its infinitely various lineaments. 
Paucity of ideas, and of objects to call forth the ex- 
ercise of the understanding or the passions, marks 
the countenance with a vacant and unmeaning as- 
pect. Agreeable and cultivated scenes enliven and 
animate the features, and tend to render them regu- 
^ and soft. Wild and solitary forests impress oa 
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the countenance some image of their own rudenei 
Considerable varieties are created even by diet, 
the different modes of preparing it for use. A 
composed chiefly of raw and uncooked meats 
generally accompanied with ferocity of aspect, 
among tlie various methods of preparing food 
civilized nations, some are undoubtedly 
favorable to health and vigor, and consequem 
to personal beauty, than others. Hard fare, 
exposure to the injuries of the weadier render tl 
features of savages, and the poorer classes of socieP 
coarse and uncouth. The infinitely diversified a 
tentions of men in polished society give great flex 
bility and variety to the expression of the count) 
nance. The defect of interesting emotions, or of tl 
habits of attention, and thought, leave its muscl( 
lax and unexerted ; whence Uiey assume a swol 
appearance, and distend themselves to a gross! 
size.* A general and national standard of beaut] 
likewise, wliich is usually aimed at in civihzed soc 
ety, and which, in some respects, is various in 
fcrent countries, has its effect in forming the 



* Sevei-nl of tlieac reflections shall be illustrated more 
detail hti'cafte^. 
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tures and fashioning the person. Every passion, 
every emotion, every thoiig;ht which passes through 
the mind has its peculiar expression. Each single 
touch, if I may speak so, may be so fine as to be im- 
perceptible ; but frequent repetition will at length, 
trace on the countenance very distinct lineaments- 
And tiiese minute causes may again vary their 
effects according to their respective degrees of 
Strength, according to their combination with other 
principles, and according to the constitutional pccu- 
fiarities of individuals, or of nations, that form the 
ground on which the different impressions are re- 
ceived. And, inasmuch as the advances made in 
the arts, the prevalent ideas, pursuits, and moral 
tabits of men in different countries, and under dif- 
fcreat forms of government, are infinitely various, 
they open a boundless field for variety in the human 
countenance. It is impossible to enumerate all 
these minute varieties.* They are not the same in 

• From various combination a of the causes that Ijave been 
suggested, and others of a similar nature, we often see differ- 
Mit characters of countenance, andhabita of body, and even dif- 
ferent habitual attitude a, and modes of moving tlie person, not 
only in different nations, but in different cities, and districts be- 
Imging to the nunc country. Libavius, a German author, re- 



any two nations, nor in tlie same nation in any two 
ages. It would be unnecessary to enumerate themi- ' 
as my object is, not to enable my readers to be-j 1 
•ome physiognomists, but to suggest a proper modd 



marked above two centuries ago, this variely in his own n 
« There is one countenance, says he, belongs to tlie Tiiuii^ 
gians, aiioliier lo the Siixoiis, and a different one to 1 
Swedes, Indeed each village almost has sonietlutig, in t 
respect, peculiar to itself, so that a person ivho would accura 
ly attend to this subject might nearly pronounce on the coi 
i physiognomy. "—Yet besides thJ 
), there is coronionly a general ca«t.{ 

fluence of goveniment, i 
I and other causes, which belongs ' 
each nation, and serves to distinguish it from others. 

in conformity with the observation of Libaviua, and wi' 
what I have s^d above, Camper remarks timt it !s easy to d 
tinguish at the first view, Jews from Christians, SpaDiui 
from Frenchmen, or Germans, and tliese agidn from Eugliai 
men. We can distinguish, says he, tlie inhabitants of t 
South of France from those of Uie Nortli, exce]3t where thi 
have been blended by marriage. The cities of Hollwid, whe: 
80 many people have been mingled togetlier, no longer prese 
to us distinct features of a nadonal countenance. The iithot 
ants of tlie islands only still possess their primitive features e 
lire. In Friesland, for example, tlie inhabitants of Hindel 
pen, Molkwerum, and Koudum, still exhibit their thin fac 
and their length of jaw ; while tliose of Bildt, by their she 
fece all crowded together, differ entirely from their neare 
neighbors, who inhabit) however, the most ancient porti< 
of the country. 

Each people tlien forms to itself some disUnguisIiing ni 



try of a 1 

smaller local diffcrei 
countenance, arising froi 
gion, civil occupations, 
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^reasoning on each new difference among man- 
ias it occurs to our observation. 

this purpose, I shall endeavour, in the first 
[ place, to evince by several facts and illustrationa, 
that the state of society in which men live has a 
IMHirerful influence in varying the character of the 
countenance, and even in changing the habit, and 
appearance of the whole person. 

And, in the next place, to shew that some of the 
most distinguishing features of the savage, and 
particularly of the American savage, with wiiom we 
are best acquainted, naturally result from the rude 
condition in which he exists. 

The influence of the state of society, and of the 
modes of life which prevail among different nations. 



tnuts, till at length tlie nurture of different nations coming m 
smong them effaces this charade iistic distinction, Wura, mi- 
grations, commercial intercourse, have so confounded nations, 
ucientlf posited at the greatest distances from one another, 
that we cuu no longer perceive that primitive and specific inii- 
preasion which originally distinguished them. Aa most neigh- 
boring countries, however, forai in time pretty intimate con» 
neclions, they become gradually so blended, that now wc do 
not often perceive very striking and characteristic difTci'cncea 
bf national countenance but among people whose actual, or pre- 
ieot positions are removed from one another at very consider- 
able intervals. Chap. i. p. 13, 11. 
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or tribes of men, to produce some variety or c 
in the complexion, and even in tlie form and pri 
portions of tlie person, may receive illustration fro) 
the variety of aspect exhibited by ilie higlier i 
lower classes into which the people of almost all i 
tions are divided ; and who may be regarded, in r^otnt ^ 
degree, as men in different states of society. 

The poor and laboring part of the community ill a 
every country, are usually more dark in their com- ■ 
plexion, more hard in their features, and more coarse 1 
and ill formed in their limbs, than persons of better t 
rank, who enjoy greater ease, and more liberd t 
means of subsistence. They want the dtlicate tints = 
of colour, the pleasing regularity of features, and iKe i 
elegant and fine proportions of the person so fre>g 
quenily seen in the higher classes. Many partial 
lar exceptions undoubtedly there are. Luxury i 
disfigure the one, — a fortunate coincidence of c 
curastances may give a happy assemblage of f«| 
turcs to the otlier.* But these exceptions will i 



• It should be kepi in mind through the whole of the folld 
ing illustrations, that, when mention is mudc of the supen 
beauty of persons ill the higher classes of society, the rem 
is general. It La not intended to deny that there c: 
exceptions both of deformity among the greut, luid of bea 
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itc the genera! obscriation. The distinctions 

Which subsist between the several clas&es of society 

le more considerable by lime, after famiiief 

Id, for ages, nearly the same stations. But 

more conspicuous in those countries in 

ich the laws or customs of the nation have made 

ibe most complete and permanent discrimination of 

Jn Scotland, for example, how wide is tlva i 

:nce between the chiefs of the Highland clan8|. 

i the tenants and laborers of the land ! A simi» 

distinction takes place between the nobility and 

tsantiy of France, of Spain, of Italy, of Germany, 

^especially of Poland, because there the vassalage 

tiie peasantry is more oppressive than in any 

(Cr country in Europe. The noble, or military 

in India lias been pronounced by some travel* 

> to be composed of a different nice of men front* 

populace who are their traders, and artizans; be» 

:se, the former, elevated by their rank above a 

lem, and devoted only to martial studies and at- 

thievements, are distinguished by that manly beau* 



ing the poor. And the general renjurk is intended to be 
i only to these who enjoy their fortuiic with temperancej 
B luxury and intemperance tend equally with «xU%nM 
J and hard&bips to disfigure the person. 
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ty so frequently found united with Uie profession i 
arms ; the latter, poor and laborious, exposed to i 
numerable hardships and privations, and left, by thi 
laws and tlieir religion, ivithout the hope of imprd 
ing their condition, or the spirit to attempt it, liaK 
become timid and servile in the cxpressioTi of the 
countenance, diminutive, and often deformed in t 
persons, and marked by a deeper shade than the 
superiors in tlieir complexion. In France, sa, 
Buffon, you may distingnibh by their appearanc 
not only the nobility from the pcasantrj', but the s 
perior orders of nobility from die inferior, these fro 
the citizens, and the citizens from the peasant 
You may even distinguish the peasants of one ] 
of the country from those of another, according 
the fertility of the soil, or the nature of its produi 
— And I have been assured by a most judicious a 
accurate observer of men and manners, a native 
Scotland,* tiiat there is a sensible and striking d 
ference between the people in the eastern, and tha 
in the western counties of that kingdom. The fl 
mers who culti\'ate the fertile lands of the Lothia 



• The laie Rev. Dr. Willie rapo on, President sf the Coll( 
i>r fJcw- Jersey. 
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iKive generally a fairer complexion, and a better 
figure, than those who live in tlie West, and draw a 
more coarse and scanty subsistence from a thin and 
ungrateful soil.^ 

■ 

.. ^ It is well known to those who have been accusiomcci 
earefully to observe human nature, that coarse and meagre 
food is commonly unfavorable^both to softness and regularity 
of features, and to the fairness of the complexion. Every: 
change of diet, as I have before remarked, and every variety 
in the manner of cooking and preparing it for use, is accom- 
ponied with so^ie alteration in the system. I have several 
times witnessed, in my own family, and in those of my friends^ 
the most pleasing changes take place m poor children taken in 
Id service for a term of years, who, in a short penod have ex- 
€lHVige4 their sallow skin, and emaciated appearance, the ef" 
feet of want and hardship, for a healthful countenance, and 
dear complexion. 

Difference of food, and treatment equally affects the inferior 
animals. The flesh of many species of game differs both m 
cdour and in flavor according to the nature of the grounds on 
iHiich they have fed. The flesh of hares, it is remarked by 
Buffon, that have fed on high lands is much fairer than of those 
which have fed in vallics, and in damp places. And every 
keeper of cattle knows how much the firmness and flavor of the 
neat depends upon the manner of feeding. According to the 
nature of the food, and the care and treatment bestowed upon 
tfiem, all domestic animals are infinitely varied in size and shape. 
The Spaniards inform us that the swine in Cuba grow to nearly 
double the size of their parent stock in Europe. And accoi*d- 
ing to the testimony of Clavigcro, black cattle arrive at a 
ilkaeh greater volume of body in the rich forests, and the tem- 
perate climpte of Paraguay, tbaq the cattle of Spedn, fi*om which 



That respectable naturalist Forster, who accoiM 
|Kinied Capt. Cook in his last voyage, in remarking' 
on the inhabitants of the islands of the Great Soudt i 
Sea, observes, with regard to those of the Sociuq 



tbeyhave originally spiutig. On tlie other liand, the CAttlCtl 
taany parts of the United States, iinil iii Canada, being neri 
gently housed, and fed, during o\ir rigorous winters, i 
left, through the rest of the year, to guther a scanty subsist 
cncc from the [lasturage found in our woods, have n'n.-atl g 
degenerated from their parent stocks. They ai-e often sec^^E 
to be diminutive tlirough delect of nourishment) tuHl 1^^| 
ibrmed tlirough weakness, which exposL.s tliem w nUJijr l^^| 
eidents, and distorts their linihs, by their iiwhility, espcii.nPT 
in the spring aeuson, to bear finnly their owi, weight. Some ■ 
such facts occurring to the observation of Europeans who baj^ 
visited this country, g-.ive occu.sion to the Abbe R.iynal to pi^^l 
nonnce the American climate unfavor;^ble to the growth d^^| 
vigor of unimal bodies. That rupid philosoplier suw the efTefl^H 
und had not patience to enquire into the proper cause of them fcl 
and with characteristic boldness, a boldness, indeed, which wtf 
•ee too often imitated by European traveliers and philosopher8» i 
pronouiiced his decision. .1 

Many .inimals. by the manner in which they are fed onA 
4runed may be brought to change, and apparently to lose, thff ' 
characteristic properties of their nature. Forster remarks ofl , 
the dogs of Otaheitce, which are kept, along witli tlieir hogs^ 
and poultry, merely for food, and which are nourished chiefly 
OH fruits and roots, the island furnishing little or no game, hav* 
become most inactive and laay animals. Their heads grow 
larger than is common to the species ; and, in their extreme 
sluggineas, llicy are hardly ever heard to bark ; but utter thc"W 
languid aiid uneiisy feclmgs onJy in a kind gf liowUug. 



lldes. that the Ton-tows, or common class of the peo. 
Lie, who are the laborers, and, consequently, much 
kxpOiSed to the influence of the sun in fulfilling their 
pgsks, and who, be&ides, are nourished with a less 
Uucctilent and abundant provision of food, than the 
nrees, or dominant class, are also inferior in their 
ptature, not so handsomely formed in their persons, 
mad considerabiy darker in their complexion. As 
ps natural, however, from their habit of carrying 
heavy burdens, they are, in general, more firmly knit 
In thtfir joints, and stout in their limbs, 
' If, in England, as is said, there exists not so great 
ft difference in personal appearance between the higli- 
er, and the lower classes of society as in other coiuu 
tries of Europe, it is to be ascribed to the liberty en-" 
joyed under the British constitution, and to the more 
.yeEkeral diffusion of wealth among the people, which 
lessens, in some measure, the distance between the 
Qnks of their nobles, and their commons. Science, 
ttid military talents open the way to the higliest dis- 
tioctions in that nation. The peculiar institutions, 
genius, and pursuits of the peo]iie favor, in an un- 
isual degree, the acquisition of wealth by the lowest 
•dcrs of citizens. And these not being prohibited 
by the laws, or customs of the nation from aspiring 
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to matrimonial connexions ivilli the highest rartl 
the different classes are frequently seen to be v^ 
ously blended together. Often you find in citiza 
the beautiful figure and complexion of the noblest ' 
blood ; and in noble houses the coarse features fornjjft 
ed in lower life. '^H 

In America we have not the distinction of pat^P 
«ian and plebeian ranks. And tlie frequency of|J 
migration, in a new and extensive country, has not;.' 
suffered any peculiar habits of life or local manners, -m 
deeply to impress a distinctive character on the peo- r. 
pie of any state. Great equality of condition in the- 
citizens of the United States, similarity of occiipMgi 
tions, and nearly the same degree of cultivation, a!^| 
social improvement pervading the whole, have pl^l 
duced such uniformity of character, that, as yet, the^^ 
arc not strongly marked by such differences in 
expression of the countenance, the compositional 
their features, or generally in their personal propi 
ties, as, in otlicr countries, mark the grades 1 
twcen the superior and inferior orders of die peop] 
And yet there are beginning to be formed certfl 
habits of countenance, the result chiefly of mannei 
which already serve, to a certain degree, to dis^ 
§;uish the jmtives of some of the states from those | 



t 
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fUJktrs.* Hereafter, doubtless, they will advance 
1^ more considerable, and characteristic distinc-^ 

■.. If the white population of America affords us less 
fODSpicuous instances, than many other nations, of 
fliat variety of countenance, and of personal beauty 
or defect arising from diversity of rank, and refine- 
Ment in society, the blacks in the southern states 
rfbrd one that is highly worthy the attention of phi* 
loK^hers. 

-^ The field slaves are, in comparison with tlic do- 
iMSticSj badly fed, clothed, and lodged. They live 
Itgether in small collections of huts on the plantations 
ta which they labor, remote from the society and ex^ 
mnple of their superiors. Confined, in this manner^ 
to associate only with themselves, they retain many 
Qostoms of their African ancestors. And pressed* 
with labor, tod dejected by servitude, and the hu'* 



:* In some of the New England states, for exaxhple, we re« 
fipaiL, in the body of the people, a certam composed and seii- 
oas gravity in the expression of the countenance, the result of 
te-flobriety of their domestic education, and of theiic moral and 
f^giotts, their industrious and economical habits, which 
petty obviously distinguishes them from the naUves of most 
tf i4>6 states in the southern portion of the Union. 
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aiiKating circumstances in which they find thei 
selves, they have little ambition to improve their pc 
sonal appearance ; and their oppressed condition coi 
tributes to continue, in a considerable degree, tl 
deformities of their original climate. The domesti 
serv^itSy on the other hand, who remain near tb 
persons, and are employed within the families < 
their masters, are treated with great lenity, their sei 
vice is light, they are fed and clothed like their supe 
riors ; insensibly, they receive the same ideas of elf 
gance and beauty, and discover a great facility i 
adopting their manners. Tliis class of slaves, theq 
fore, has advanced far before the others in acquirii|| 
the regular and agree<.ble features, and the exprc^ 
sive countenance, which can be formed only in tl 
midst of civilized society. The former are, gen^ 
rally, ill shaped. They preserve, in a great degroj 
Uie African lips^t nose, and hair. Their genius 1 
dull, and the expression of their countenance sleepi 
and stupid. The latter frequently exhibit v( 
straight and .well proportioned limbs. Their 
is (rfiten extended to three and four inches, ai4 
sometimes, to a greater length. The size and fori 
of the mouth is, in many instances, not unhaajj 
^me, and sometimes even beautiful ; the comjpod 
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of their features is regular,* their capacity good^ 

their look animated. 
Another example of the power of society in form,* 

the countenance is well known to all those who 
acquainted with the^ savage tribes spread along 
fix)ntiers of these states. Among them } ou fre- 

y. * The featureg of the negroes in America^ especially gf 
)se who reside imniecliiitely in the fiiinilics of their mastersy 
ive undergone a great change, while the complexion is ndt 
sensibly altered. The form and expression of the cpunte« 
ice, and composition of the features being principally affect- 
l^ the state of society, are constantly receiving some mod- 
ion from that cause, to improve the negro visage. But 
rays of the sun which require, in our climate, the greatest 
to prevent them from darkening the fairest skin, may be 
icient, in the exposed condition of the slave, to prevent a 
Hln already black from becomuig fair. The countenance of 
Ae domestic slaves of the third and fourth race, and, in many 
instances, even of the second, affords a striking example of 
Ihe influence of the state of society upon the features. And 
j^ere is reason to believe that, if these people were perfectly 
free, and were admitted to all the civil privileges of their 
festers, they would, in a short period, have few of the disv 
Inctive traces of their African ancestors remaining, except 
lieir complexion. In the state of New-Jersey, wlicr^" 
hardships of slavery are scarcely felt, we see great mui 
legroes who have the nose as much raised from the 4 
jbi^ead as well arched, and the teeth as perpendiculark; 
tlieir sockets, as the whites. Some negroes I sec i 
frinceton and its vicinity who have the nose tum\>d W 
iwJsome aquiline curve. 
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qucntiy meet with persops who have been tak< 
captive in infancy from Anglo-American familic 
and grown up in the habits of savage life. Th© 
descendents of the fairest Europeans universally c<wi 
tract such a resemblance of the natives, in tha 
countenance, and even in their complexion, as m 
to be easily distinguished from them ; and afford: 
striking proof that the differences in physiognomi 
between the Anglo- American, and the indian d; 
pend principally op the state of society.^ ri 

"i 

* The resemblance between these captives and the na^ 
savages is so strong as sensibly to strike eveiy observer. Bj 
ing taken in infancy, before the ideas and habits of civilized .« 
ciety could have made any deep impressions upon them, <i 
spending that tender and forming age in the solitude and n^j 
ness of savage life, they grow up with the same apathy pf coii 
tenance, the same lugubrious wildness, the same swelling -J 
the features and muscles of tlie fape, the same fonn and aid 
tude of the; limbs, and the same characteristic gait, which il 
great elevation of the fpet, witfi the tpe somewhat turned I 
Exposed witliout covering, to tlie constant action of the sid 
and of tiie weather, amidst all the hardships of the savage st 
their colpu^* tends to a coppery brown.-— This example affoi 
finother propf of tlie greater ease with which a dark colour 
l>e stained on- a skin originally fair, than effaced from it. 
causes of colour are active in their pperation, and, entering i| 
\o the substance of the skin, soo|i niakc a durable impressi^l 
"WJ^ite is tlie onginal gro^id on which this opei*ation is repel 
p^x And the whiteness of the skin i§ to be preserved cmly \ 
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'' The College of New- Jersey, a few years ago, ftir*. 

ashed a <;ounterpart to this example. A young in* 

I, about the age of fifteen, who had been brought 

)m his nation five or six years before, was study- 

the latin and greek languages in the institution. 



jfully protecting it from the action of these causes. Protec- 
has merely a negative influence : applied, therefore, to a 
already discoloured, it *will be slow in producing any 
ige towards white as long as the smallest degree o{ positive 
ijigeacy is suffered from the original causes of discolouration, 
id, as the skin retains with great constancy impressions onco 
iived into its substance, all the dark shades of the complex- 
will be very long retained. That period of time, therefore?, 
lich would be sufficient, in a savage state, to change a fair 
nlplexion, to the darkest hue ^hich the climate can impress, 
lold hardly remove one shade from a black colour. Unless, 
the climate be such as to operate very great changes on 
internal constitution of the body, and to alter the whole 
5 of the secretions, as well as to defend it from the fervid 
Lon of the sun, the negro colour may, by the exposure and 
[ships of a poor and servile condition, be rendered per- 

^^'In ndiat page of tlie essay has ^ certain annptator in the edi^- 
of Rees' Cyclopaedia published by Bradford &; Co. in Phi- 
ilphia, found it asserted, that the negro complexion has 
jito become sensibly lighter in America ? If he has any 
lor, and possesses, in any degree, the information which 
;ht to distinguish a man who presumes to be an annotator 
tiliat work, he will be ashamed of the indiscretion and incor- 
;ss, to give them the softest names they will bear^ qC 
of his remarks under the title, Complexion. 



And from carefully observihg him during the greatd 

portion of that time I received the most perfecl 

conviction that, if the Anglo-American, and the iru 

dian virere placed from infancy in the same state q( 

society, in this climate which is common to then 

both, the principal differences which now subsist 

between the two races, would, in a great measure,, bi 

removed when they should arrive at the period ci 

puberty. This young savage had been too £i4| 

advanced in the habits of his people, before he was iai 

troduced into civil society, to render the cxperimefl| 

complcat : for; all impressions received in the 

der and pliant state of the human constitution befi 

the age of seven years, or, at the utmost, of nine. 

ten, are usually more deep and permanent than t 

made in any future, and equal period of life. 

perceptible difference still existed, at the time of 

return to his tribe, between him and his fellow si 

dents, in the largeness of the mouth and thickness 

tlie lips, in the elevation of the cheek bone, in 

darkness of the complexion, and the contour of 

face. These differences had sensiblv diminisi 

•% 

from the period of his coming to the college: 
they appeared to be diminishing the faster in " 
portion as he lost that vacancy, and lugubrious wi 
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acss of countenance peculiar to tlie savage state, 
and began to acquire the ag;reeablc expi'ession of 
ervil life. The expression of the eje, and the soft- 
ening of the features in consequence of new ideas 
aiid emoiioiis, which had taken birth since he came 
ferto society, removed the cliief distinction, except 
Aatofthe complexion, which had been visible origin- 
alh' between him mid his companions. Lcssdifier- 
eHCe existed at length between his features and 
those of his fellow students than we often see be- 
hveen persons of the same nation,* After careful 
ftHd minute attention, and comparing each feature 
with the con-espondenl feature in many of his com- 
panions, the difference was very small, and some* J 
times hardly perceptible ; and yet there was an olv 



■ Tlie' complexion of tliis young lad wasnolof so dark a cop— 
pfjr ks tlu.t of his native slock, wliich could be eusily discerned by 
the s[<titi of blushing in his cheek wliicli is nevtr perceived in 
IlloBe (lal-k i:nlnured tribes. The difference of these effects, 
^pvever, in ihoni and in him, 1 kscribe ruiher to tlie pains used 
br those aiiVuges to increiiBe the darkness of their natural hue 
IfEftby paints, and other means, than to any ijifluente in the 
AiA^ of his manner of living to remove any of the natural 
^»dc8Df the Indian colour. But he uddcd nothing to them, 
»hile the a^v^igcs, by their exposure to the injunea of tlie 
#talber, unt! the h^rtii^hips of their state, witli other caus?» 
Wllichbave bucumentioiiedt iirc coulijiuully inci'easing them, 
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vious difference in the whole countenance, created ■ 
I believe principally by the impression which the 
complexion, in combination with the other varieties 
made upon the eye. A few comparisons conduct- 
ed in this way would result, I am persuaded, in ihej 
conviction that the varieties among mankind i 
much less considerable than, on a slight inspecti( 
they appear to be. Each single trait or limb, wlW 
examined apart, exhibits no difference from the coai 
mon properties of the species which may not easi 
be accounted for. Particular varieties are smd 
It is the result of the whole, taken in at one imprt 
sion, which appears difficult to be explained. Tl 
Combined effect of many minute particulars app* 
great, and, at the first view, unaccountable. And 1 
have not patience, or skill, it may be, to divide t 
sura into its least portions, and to perceive, in thi 
state, how easy it is of solution. 

Under the head of the state of society ai"e com 
prehended diet, clothing, lodging, manners, govcn 
mcnt, arts, religion, agricultural improvement 
conjmcrcial pursuits, habits of thinking, and id« 
of all kinds naturally arising out of this state, infii 
ite in number and variety. If each of these causi 
be admitted to possess, as undoubtedly they do, 
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small influence in forming tlie character of the coiin« 
tenance, the different combinations and results of the 
whole must necessarily seem great, and, united with 
the. efiects of climate, wluch have been already in 
some degree explained will afford sufficient princi- 
ples on which to account for all the varieties that ex- 
ist among mankind. 

Another cause of the varieties arising out of the 
state of society will be found in the power which 
men possess over themselves, of producing consid- 
erable changes in their figure and appearance accord- 
ing to any standard of beauty which they may have 
firamed. Each nation differs from others as much 
in its ideas of beauty as in personal appearance* A 
Laplander prefers the flat, round faces of his dark 
skinned country women to the fairest beauties of 
England. Whatever be the standard which any 
people have formed to themselves, there is a general 
effort to attain it; and it is every where pursued 
vith more or less ardor and success in proportion 
to the advantages which men possess in society, 
ttid to the estimation in which beauty is held. 

To this object tend the infinite pains taken in sor 
ciety to compose the features, and to form the atti- 

X 



ise off 
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ttides of children. This is the end of a large poi 
of the arts of polished life. How many drugs are*, 
sold, and how many appHcations are made for tfavta 
improvement of beauty ? How many artists of d 
ferent kinds live upon this idea of beauty ? If c^ 
dren learn to dance it is chiefly in order to impn 
and to display their beauty. If they acquire akilL^ 
the use of the sword, it is more for tht purpose 
improving personal beauty than for defence. If thi» ■- 
general effort for appearance sometimes leads the 
decrcpid and deformed into absurdity, and produces 
fantastic characters among the young, it has, howr . 
ever, a great and national eficct in forming the counter 
nance, not less than the attitudes and movements''(rf 
the person. 

Of its effect in creating distinctions among nations 
in which different ideas of personal beauty prevail,- 
and different means are employed to reach them, wc 
may frame some conception from the differences 
that take place in the same nation, in which simitar 
ideas exist, and similar means arc used to form the 
person, only in various degrees. What a difference 
between the soft and elegant tints of complexion 
generally seen in women who move in the higlier cir* 
cles of society, and the coarse ruddiness of the vul- 



gar! — between the uncoiuh features, and unpliant 
Embs of an unpolished rustic, and the complucent^,^ 
rf countenance, the graceful figure, and easy air and 
fflovement of persons in cultivated life !-^between 
the shaped and meaning face of a well bred lady, 
and the soft and plump simplicity of a country girl! 
—We now easily account for these varieties which 
have become familiar to the eye, because we see th* 1 
epemtion of their causes. But if we should find aH, J 
Cttire nation distinguished by a composition of teat" ] 
urcs resembling the one, and anotlier by the contrarjn I 
Aey would have as f^iir a title to be ranked under difr I 
ferent species by certain philosophers as the Gerw 
■nan, and the Tartar. The general countenance of I 
Europe was, probably, more various several centiu ' 
lies ago than at present. The differences, which 
(rise out of the state of society as their principal 
cause are, insensibly wearing away in proportion as, i 
in the progress of refinement, the manners and ideas 
of the European nations are gradually approximating \ 
toe standard. But the effect of a common standard J 
«f beauty, and the means employed by our own 1 
countrymen to form their persons after diis ideal ' 
model are, through the influence of custom, and 
general example, ofteu little ob&eived. The means 
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used by other nations, who aim at a d^erent ideii^ r 
attracting more notice by their novelty, will, there- | 

T 

fore, furnish us with more striking examples. Manf ji 
of the nations beyond the Indus, as well as the /^ 
Tartars, from whom they have derived their oii- « 
gin,* universally admire small eyes, and large ears. :: 
They are at great pains, therefore, to compress their x 
eye-lids at the comers, and stretch their ears by -t 
weights appended to them, . or by drawing them frc*' j 
quently with the hand, and by cutting their rims, 
so that they may hang down to their shoulders, 
which they consider among the highest ornaments ^ 
of their persons.-^For a like reason, they extirpate .; 
the hair from their bodies ; and, on the face, thej* . 
leave only a few tufts here and there, which they 

■ V 

* It is probable tliat the countries of India and China, con- 
sidering the pleusantness of those inviting climates, were ori- 
ginully inhabited before the regions of Tartary, But, the fre- 
quent conquests to which they have since been subject, parti-/ 
, cularly, the northern parts of India, from Taitarian tribes, have' 
chaiiged the habits, ideas, and persons of the people even more," 
. perhaps, than Europe was changed by the barbarians who over- 
ran it in the fifth and sixth centuries. The present populatioa 
of Northern India is, in effect, Tartarian, only changed to softer 
features, and better proportioned persons, by a milder climat^""^ 
fUnA «i more improved ^tate of society* 
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•fhave.* The Tartars often extract the whole hair of 

the head, except a long and thick tuft on the crown 

lich thev braid and adorn in different forms. — Sim* 

ideas of beauty with regard to the eyes, the ears, 

the hair, and similar customs among the abori^ 

tribes of the greater portion of North- America 

no inconsiderable proofs that this division of the 

wtinent has been peopled from the north-eastern 

ions of Asia.f In Greece, Arabia, and other 



♦ The inhabitants of New Zealand, according to Mr. Fors- 

r, although they do not extirpate their beards with tweezers^ 

it cut their faces, and mark them with such scars, through a 

iterous idea of beauty, or manliness, as destroy a great 

of the hair. 

•" t The celebrated Dr. Robertson, in his history of America, 
:eived by the misinformation of hasty, or ignoriint observers, 
ventured to assert that the natives of America have no hair 
the face, or the body ; and, like many other philosophers, haa 
himself to account for a fact which does not exist They do 
rt differ in this respect from the rest of the human race. Dr. 
iumenbach, through a similai* error in his information, sup- 
;s that their hair is very thin, and in small quantity. On tlie 
jr hand, the. hair of our native Indians, where it is not care- 
ly extirpated by art, is both thick and long. But carelesi 
ivellers seeing their smooth faces, and bald heads enquired 
Birther into the cause, but represented the fact as proceeding 
a natural debility of constitution and consequent deh* 
icy of this excrescence. 
SijIiiUrity <^ customs, of complexion^ said countenance be* 
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parts of the East, large eyes are esteemed beautii 
and in these countries they take elctaordinary p^ 
to increase their aperture. In many parts of In 
they flatten the foreheads of their children in infai 
by the application of broad plates of lead. In Ch 
they compress the feet of female infants by ti| 
bandages. Among many of the barbarous tribes 

tween the North-American Indians, and north-eastern A^l 
gives strong indications of a common origm* The Soi 
American continent, particularly on the western side, givet 
less striking proofs of its having been peopled from the isla 
of the Great South Sea ; as they were peopled originally fi 
the South of Asia. The inhabitants of the southera portioi 
€xc Farther Indi» are evidently of Malayan origin. And 
same people you trace from that continent through a succesi 
of islands tiil you approach the western side of Ameri 
whence a population of the same, or very similar character 
pears to have spread from Peru and Chili along the Orofw 
and the different tributary streams of the Maragnon. i 
here accordingly you meet- with various tribes of indians 
handsomer form and features than those of North -Amer 
and not unlike, in their appearance, many <^ the islanders 
the South Sea.— 'Remotely, however, these people have 
probably, the same origin. The Malays are of Tartar r? 
improved by the mild climate of Southern Asia. These, ps 
ing through the equally mild climates of the Pacific ocean 
pear to have reached America in that direction ; while Noi 
America has received her population from Tartary through 
rougher climates of Siberia. — Other parts of this continent r 
have received many accidental emigrants cast upcni its shoi 
In a long succession of ages, from different portions of tht ( 
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Airica, and in the northern regions of Asia they en- 

'^eavoiir to assist liie influence of the climate tqr 

I'Bsing violence to flatten the nose of everj' infant ia 

j-grder to mould it after tlieir capricious idea of beau- 

Ir^, The American indians study to render the na- 

|<tiiral darkness of their complexion deeper by dis-« 

Joiiring paints and unguents : and all savages cs. 

certain kinds of deformity to be perfections; 

lid strive to increase the admiration of their persons 

heighiening the wildness of their features. 

I might proceed, in this manner, through every 

hintry on the globe, pointing out the many arts 

are practised to reach some favorite idea of 

human form. Arts which insensibly, in a long 

ttirac of time,prodiice great and striking consequen- 

* and wliich, ahhough commonly supposed to 



rorld. The nations from which they parted may have been 
riUeed ; but arriving in a new world, without skill to return, 
10 bold any intercoune with their unceairal seats, and pi'ess- 
. by their immediate wants, and the difficulties of procuiu 
baist«iice in an uncultivated wilderness, from any source c 
ft from hunting, tliey would soon lose the knowleilge of all J 
ier arts, and their posterity wouJd ncceasai'Uy becomo T 



National ideas of beauty may often have iheir source in 
i^t^ndcneies of the climate, and the natural in&uenoes of so- 
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mffect only the person who uses them, are not witft*^^ 
out their influence on posterity. — ^The process of na-*^ 
ture in this, is as little known, as in all her other * 
works : but the fact cannot have escaped the obser^ J 
vation of those who have paid a careful attention to**' 
her operations. Every considerable change of co*t* 
lour, feature, or figure which has grown into a b^^it* i 
of the body, or indicates any important alteration inff ; 
the general action of the system is liable to be trans*^ '■ 
mitted, along with other constitutional properties, tcM 
offspring. The coarse features of laboring people^' 
created by great hardships, and exposure to the in» ■ 
juries of die weather, we often see imparted. Thtf" , 
br6ad feet of the rustic, spread out by often treaiKf :^ 
ing the soil barefooted ; and the large hand and armj^ 3 
formed by constant labor, are often discernible tit A 
children. The increase, diminution or change 6tM 
any other limbs, or features, resulting from arts, c^'^ 
national habits which aim at forming the persoif f 
after any peculiar ideal model may, in like manner^ |^ 

ciety ; and often in some unaccountable caprice : but, whether 
derived from the one source, or the other, they will ever havaf "^I 
a powerful effect in forming the attitudes, the sir, the cotnpio*% 
sition of the features, and the whole aspect of the person* «» .1: 
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broarae hcreclitarj'.* The inferior animals affori 
many examples to prove the existence of this nam* j 

\ nl law. Tlie figure, the colour, and many otlief J 

I prepeities of the breed of horses are easily changed, J 
ly those who liave skill in raising tUem. according ta ■, 
dmost any reigning taste. And ihcy are cquallyJ 
susceptible of deterioration by neglect, or by im^ J 
proper treatment. Out of the same original stock|j 
die Germans, who are settled in Ptiinsylvania, r 
to^ heavy horses for the draught; the Irish in the j 

: state, by a different mode of treatment, niise such 
cnly as arc much smaller, and lightir in their form. 
By competent skill, and the application of proper 

|: funs, or, on the other hand, by neglect, or ignorance^ J 
ife races of all our domestic animals may be almost P 
fafinltely varied. Human nature Uii-.g much more 1 

ifil jliant than that of most other animals, and being af« j 
fccted by a much greater number of minute causes^ 1 
iccording to the state of societj- iii which men ar*.J 
placed, is susceptible, also of a much greater variety j 
<f changes from their operation. And among these 



Is this more difiicult to be conceived, or less worthy of 
it than that constitutioTi'ji tendency to cei'tJa tliaebses 

vfaicli, it is now acknowledged by all pliysiciuns, may be rw*- 

fcred hereditary ? 
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Cftuses, that which I have mentioned of an imag^ 
standard of the human form, or of the perfectimi^ 
social manners, is not the least itifluential. it is | 
this reason, perhaps, that in different dibtricts o 
United States, in which emigrants from Holland 
Germany, or France, have fixed Uieir residena 
such numbers as, hitherto, to liave been able, 
great measure, to preserve their original habits, : 
manners, and, consequently, their peculiar ideai 
personal beauty, grace, or propriety of conduct, tl 
retain also a strong resemblance of the primk 
stocks from which they are descended. Wht'i 
tliose who have not limited their intercourse to li»e 
circle of their own countryim;n, but have mingled 
freely with the Anglo-Americans, and have adopted' 
their manners, and habits of thinking, have contTM 
ed such similitude to them in their persons, and il 
tures that it is now not easy to distinguish from c 
another, people whose ancestors were discriminated 
by most obvious national characteristics. 

M'^hcn once any general and standard Idea of thcS 
beauty of the human person is established in any ija- ' 
tion, connexions in marriage will be greatly influenc- 
ed by it. And these will contribute, in no incoii-i 
sidci able degree, to perpetuate, or to modify the oa- 1 



opted ' 




i 
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l|tenal countenance.^ If men, in the union of the 
^xes, were as much under control as some of the 
iiferior animals, their persons might be moulded, in 
|tbc^ course of a few generations, to almost any stand- 
llpd, Hiaking due allowrance for the influence of cli- 
IHurte, and the necessary operation of other causes 
ich may be connected with it. But left as these 
jxions commonly are, to the momentary pas- 
jjbOQs, the tasteless caprice, or the gros3 interests of 
iyiduals, they are more anomalous in their effects. 
is, however, a common idea which men in- 
isibly to themselves, and almost without design 
ir9ue« And, in general, they pursue it with more 
less success in proportion to the rank and taste of 
different classes in society, where accident does 
as too often happens, throw beauty into the 
is of deformity, or where, in others, they are 
^verned in forming this connexion by interest ever 

I * Perhaps the power of imagination in pregnant women, 
which must be always strongly affected by the national charac- 
ter of countenance, may deserve some consideration on this 
hlibject. Formerly, the imagination of women was supposed 
|bf naturalists to possess a degree of influence in this case which 
Rras not justified by the facts relied on to support it. But I am 
bclined to believe that, at present, opinions have been carried 
i> flQ exti^xne on the other hand> 
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void of taste. The superior ranks, with fewcsco 
tioiis, will generally excel, in tht beauty of their foi| 
and compkxion, not only because they enjoy, ill 
higher degree, other advantages which have been ; 
ready |jointed out as contributing to this end, b 
bircaiise they have it more in their poiver to f(^ 
connexions in m;irriage among the most bcauUfuL 
the sex. The Persian nobility, who are of Tartai 
origin, have, in consequence of their removal int< 
more favorable climate, and their having adopt 
tlie manners of a civilized people, acquired jus) 
ideas of the perfection of the human form than t 
possessed in their primitive seats. Hence, bei 
led to seek the most beautiful women in marria 
they have exchanged the liarsh features, and dispr 
poi'tioncd figures of their Tartar ancestors, for a st 
ure ulII, and elegant, and a form and expression 
countenance noble and commanding. The Turk, 
families of fortune have, in like manner, improi| 
the physical cliaracter of their race. And if we n 
ascribe any truih to the portraits drawn by the I 
man historians of the ancestors of the present nalic 
of Europe, we must acknowledge that the rcfinemt 
of manners, and the improvements in the state of i 
cicty, which have been intiodiiced in modero tinj 



taaion^ their descendents, have contributed also to 
jlrodace a proportional improvement in their fea- 
tores, and their persons. Nothing can exceed the 
ijnctures of barbarism and deformity given us by these 
Writers, of the ancient German and Gothic nations ; 
IHiereas no nations, perhaps, have ever surpassed the 
posterity of these rude people in personal beauty. 
puch examples tend to shew how much national 

Es may depend on the state of taste re- 
frona the condition of society, and the 
tarogress, or decline of civilization and the arts. 
[hey shew, likewise, how much the himian race 
l^ht be improved in personal, as it is acknowledge^ 
I may be in mental qualities, by proper cultivation. 
'Of all people the ancient Greeks appear to havft 
fest understood how much it is in the power of 
llanners to improve tlie beauty of the human per- 
B&, and to increase the vigor oFthe human constitu- 
loru To these ends were directed many of their 
hstoms, a large portion of their legislative wisdom, 
fid even of the philosophy of their schools, and the 
fcole system of their athletic exercises. And it has 
wen conjectured, not improbably, that the fine liv- 
ng models exhibited in that country to statuaries 
painters became a prlmarj- cause of the higli 



perfection to which the arts of sculpture and pi 
ing arrived in Greece. Hitherto among almo; 
people, not only matrimonial connexions, bul 
means of improving the human form, have 
abandoned, in a great measure, to accident, anij* 
caprice of individuals. Persons of elevated ^ 
noble rank have usually had it more in their pw 
than others to select tlie beauty of nations in o| 
riagc ; and thus, while, without system or de^ 
they gratified only their o^vn taste, they have gd 
ally distinguished their order as much by ele^ 
proportions of person, by fine features, and a ti 
expression of countenance, as by their prerogative 
society. And tlie tales of romance which asd. 
superlative beauty to their princesses ; and the^ 
tions of poets, which distinguish their Icings * 
princes by the dignity and manly beauty of fl 
persons, are not to be imputed solely to ven^ 
and a base disposition to flatter the great, but I 
a real foundation in nature.* And the usual st 



• The jiiiiiiiess of llieec oliscrvalions will be less pertas 
ill the United States in which so great an equality prsj 
among iltc citizens, and llic poorest cnjo)- comparative cast 
plenty, Uwii in Eiirope where so wide u distinciion exist^ 
lwe«H the highest and the loweet grades of societf-^^Thc^ 
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of. figurative language, which, in order to be just» 
fnust be borrowed from nature, strongly supports 
^s.remark : a princely person, and a nobk thought^ 
pre ordinary figures of speech. 
\ Mental capacity, which is as various as the human 
physiognomy, is equally susceptible of improve^ 
pnent, or deterioration, from the state of society, and 

Erroborated, howerer, by relatioDs formerly referred to ia 
pt. Cook's obseryatious on the inhabitants of most of the 
bands which he visited in the South Sea. In remarking on 
of the island of Owyhee, he says, << The same superior-^ 
which is observable in the Erees (or nobles) tlirough all the 
\r islands is found also here. Those whom we saw, ai'e, 
loot exception, perfectly well formed ; whereas, the lower 
besides their general inferiority, are subject to all the 
riety of make and figure that is seen in the populace of other 
itries." Cook's 3d voyage, book 3d, chap. 6th. These 
the remarks of a plain, but most judicious man, who had 
theory to support, and was not biased by the opmions of any 
itical party. 

Such is the deference paid to beauty, and the sentiment of 
jiiority with which it inspires the beholder, that, to thi» 

I 

lity, probably, docs the body of princes and nobles collec- 
ely taken, in any country, owe g^eat part of their influence 
:r the populace. Riches and magnificence in dress and equi- 
;e produce much of their effect in procuring respect, by^ 
ig an artificial beauty to the person. How often does his-r 
remark that young princes have attached their subjects;, 
pd generals their armies by extraordinary beauty of person I 
knd young and beautiful queens have ever been followed and 
hr^ed with uncommon enthusiasm. 
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the maimers and pursuits, which may form the cl 
rdcter of any people. The bodj' and mhicl hi 
such reciprocal influence upon each other, that i 
often see certain peculiar powers or tendencies 
the rational faciihy intimately connected with ci 
corporeal forms. And whenever the moral, not 
tlian the physical causes, under tlie influence of wl 
any people exist, have produced any vibibie effect 
the form and expression of tlie countenance, 
will also be found proportionally to affect the op« 
tions of the mind. The Bceotian coiinlenance was 
dull and phlegmatic as the genius of the peop] 
and though Bceotia and Attica were in the viciiii 
of each other, and inhabited originally by the san 
race, the distinction between Bceotian and Attic tb 
is not to be ascribed solely to national prejndic 
but had a real foundation in the different characters 
the two people. And the projwr source of a distiit 
tion so striking and important is to be sought rath( 
in the state of society and manners in those repa. 
lies, than in the BtEotian air to which it has bt 
sarcastically attributed by ancient writers. By 
alteration of a few political and civil mstitutiot 
Thebes might have become Athens, and Ath( 
Thebes. Different epochs in society unfold difi 



tnl powers of the human mind. Poetry, cNxiiience, 
Mtl philosophy seldom arrive at their higiitst pew » I 
fcction together ; not because the mind of man does ■• 
Ht at all times possess the same endowments froru • 
Mure, but because, in tlit progress of society, new ' 
objects arise, and new combjnaiions of ideas are » 
(nned which call into exercise different fitculties oft 
I iha soul. If as just and true a picture of the per-t % 
f Wal as of the mental qualities of men at tlicse difi ' 
Ir feent epochs, could be preserved to posterity \v«^ 
tl ibould, probably, find as great variety in the oue a^ > 
£Wthe other.* The coarsest features, and the,. 
Pi hvshest c:fpression of countenance, will common!]^ , 
ni b found in the rudest states of society. And. thO] 
ri iiiental capacities of men in that condition will evei; , 
tx I* proportionally weaker than those of nations who ^ 
, o bve made any considerable progress in the arts o$ ? 
ID wilization.t They become feeble througli .^rant 
ha 

pt) ' OF ihis, the example, which I have before produced otihe, 
Ddent GcrmuiiE, aiitl the present nulione of Europe, affords » 
" fijung proof. ^ 

tt f 

\ The exaggerated repreaentations which we Bometimcs re- 

iht of the supenor ingenuity of men in saTuge Uie, are usu- 

*' ^illieresutt of inconsidcrauon. Savages are the Kubjecis o£' 

Xg D^gyCorUic same reaEoii that we tkdnure a monkey^— ihati^V 
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pf objects to employ them, and through defe( 
mntives to call forth their exercise. The rudd 
©f their manners is calculated to quench the- 
sparks of taste which might be struck out tgi 
grandeur of the objects, and the wild beauty 
scenes which surround them ; and even the gl 
ness and filthiiiess of the food of most savage I 
and their ignorance of the arts of pripariiig it si 
render it moat nutritions and salutarj- to the hj 
constitution, tend to blunt their genius. And 
Hottentots, the Laplanders, and the people of 
del Fuego are the most stupid of mankind ford 
among other r^sons which have formeiij bi^eiMJ 
gested, that they approach, in these respect8|| 
nearest of any people to the brute creation.* 



certain rcBeniblonce of ihij acrions of men in civilized-ao 
wl.icji w^s not exptcicd fropi the rudept-pq-of U'cir i 
There arc doubtless degrees of genius among Sdvagcs as 
as among civilized nations : but the compirison shot 
mude of GiiViiges anioiig them'selvea, und not of like genii 
■nvage, with that of ii polished, people, . 

• The descendents of the African race in America are 
yor.d all doubt, more ingcQioua, and ci^pubte ofacijuiii)] 
new lilt, tlian iliose wiio have gromi up to maturity inthe 
gism of Africa.' Wlietlier Ihcy will ever become us suq 
Ue of improvement ua the white mcea, which has. bcm si 
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I. The effects of savage life upon the human countc- 
fsace are, in many respects, so peculiar as to merit 
9 more minute illustration. Civilization crtates 
lome affinity in the countenances of all polished na- 
tions. In proportion to tlieir improvement in the 
irts, and to the progress of science among them there 
JB a characteristic and common expression, which i e% 
wits from the similarity of the operations of the 
Bind, and of the subjects about which these operai- 
Ibns are en[ip!o\:ed. But savages in every region are 
usually distinguished by a countenance so dull and 
iKupid, when not excited into ferocity by hostile and 
itveageful passions, as to induce many writers to re* 
^fad them as an inferior grade in the descent from 
the human to the brute creation. Civilized nations 
inhabiting chiefly the temperate latitudes, and sava* 
fes, except in America, only the extremes of heat 
,ind cold, these differences in point of climate, com-* 
^ned with those arising out of their state of society, 
'Save produced varieties of aspect so great as to ap- 
pear unaccountable to those who have only superfir 
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mitly denied by several writers, and, in particular, by Mr. Jeff* 
gnon in our own country, will be a subject of ppnsiiieratioii 
'fflrea&er. 



cially attended to this subject. It is not unwort]ij''4 
Wmg remarktd, however, that the real sum of thi 
varieties, when examined separately, is not so g 
as tlie apparent, when taken in at one view. In I 
latter case, the eye, contemplating at a single gla 
not only the variety presented in each feature, 
tilt relations of that feature to every other, and to lj 
whole ; and each new relation producing some ma 
ification in the appearance of the countenance, i 
entire sum of these combinations surprizes us byl 
magnitude. — For example, even a small change J 
tlie eye, will produce a striking alteration in the i 
peai'ance of the whole countenance ; because it f 
sents to us, not singly the difference which exists i 
that feature alone, but all the differences arising frwn - 
the several combinations of that feature with cveiy , 
other feature in the face. In like manner, a change , 
in the complexion presents, not its own difference ^ 
alone, but a much greater effect, the result of a simi» ^ 
lar combination. If both the eyes and the compleq 
ion be changed in die same person, each varie 
affecting the whole system of the features, 
anion of the two results will be productive of 4 
third incomparably greater than either. If, in tht^ 
sajne way, we proceed to the lips, the nose, Uic'_ 



ifheeks, and to every single feature in the visage, 
■each produces a multiplied effect, by its separate re* 
ilnions to the whole, and the entire result, like the 
:froduct of a geometrical series, is so much beyond 
mtr first expectation that it confounds common ob« 
iftrvers, in their attempts to explain the cause, and 
iilrill sometimes embarrass the most discerning phi. 
■losophcrs tin they turn their attention, in this man- 
*cr, to divide, and combine effects. 
I To treat this subject fully it would be necessary, 
■fcithefirst place, to asccrt:iin some general expression 
^ countenance which everj' where belongs to savage 
life ; and then, as there are degrees of more or less 
Vudeness in the state of savagism, as well as of re- 
finement in civilized society, it would be necessary 
19 distinguish the several modifications which each 
fltgree makes in the general aspect ; and, in the last 
Ifhcty to consider the varieties, almost innumerable, 
iVlliCh arise from combining these general features 
•hh the effects of climate and of otiier causes already 
mentioned. I shall endeavour merely to draw the gen- 
eral outlines of the human countenance as it is form- 
M by the wildness and solitude which commonly pre- 
MhIs in the savage state. And, in this portrait I 
I take my type chiefly from the American savage. 
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. His eye, in his ordinary state of tranquillity, im 
vacant and unexpressivt>-*pthe whole compositioti of . 
his countenance, is fixed and stupid, with little yari^ *- 
cty of movement in the features — <yvcr this unmean« y 
ing ground is thrown an air of wildness and melaa*. 
cholv.— rhe face is sdmewhat dilated at the sides-«> . 
its muscles are lax — the mouth and lips large — and i| 
the nose, in the same proportion, depressed. "^ f : 
In order to explain this picture, and to point out j 
the. causes which concur to create it, let it be obsi:rv<r -; 
ed that the expression of the eye, and of the whoit 
countenance depends, almost entirely upon theobjectt 
with which we are surrounded, the impressions whioK 
they make upon the mind, and thereflectionsandettio* 
lions they excite. The natural scenery of a country) J^ 
the occupations, habits, religion, science, govern^ ^ 
ment, manners, of a people, all have their separatl^ JL 
influences in formiiig the national character, andexi L 
pression of face. The justness of this observation i» i 
verified by many facts which are daily presented tQ l 
us in society. How often do we preceive a distinctive i. 
character of countenance impressed upon certain re^ l 
Kgious sects by the peculiar habits and tenets of theif I 
profession? Those who practice certain mecliaiH l 
ical occupations, and the professors even of tlie moQP ( 
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liberal arts, are often distinguishable by some pecu- 
Itarities of iispt-ct, as well as of manners. Every 
■flumghl that passes through the miiid traces its cha* 
illtcter, ill stronger, or weaker lines upon the visage; 
«k1 itotal vacuity of thought leaves in it only the ex- 
pression of stupidity. The infinite variety of ^ideas 
|.fcBd emotions created in civilized society, contrib.ite 
jlo^ve great variety to the lines of the face ; at tho 
||Bme time, eacli class of citizens is liable to be 
marked by some di>tiiictive expression resulting 
iimm their habits and occupations; while each indi< 
iftdual will be characterized by some singular, and 
personal traits according to his genius, education 
and {pursuits. Between savage and ci\'iiized socie- 
ty, .dierefore, there will be all the difference wliichr 
Gun arise from thinkinj^, and want of thought. Aoid 
jttvuges will have all that uniformity among them- 
Klves^ in the same climate, and country, which nat- 
puUy arises from vacancy of mind, and the want, 
specially of all the delicate emotions, wjiicli are so: 
bried in society. A vacant eye, and unmeaning 
^incenaiice, approaching, in some regions, e^e- 
BlilUy tinder the extremes of heat and cold, almost" 
16 a look of idiotism, seem to reduce the savage, io 
I aspect, many degrees nearer to the brutes, tlian 
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the civilized man. The soUtudc in which he lives 
renders him dull, and gives him an appearance of 
melancholy. He seldom speaks, or lauglis. Socit , 
«ty rarely enlivens his features. When not engaged 
in hunting or in war, having no object to rouse him, , 
he will often sit for hours in one posture, with his 
eyes fixed to a single point, and his senses lost in 
sombre, and unmeaning reverie. These solitary 
feelings, and melancholy emotions, serve to cast over ^ 
his visage, which other causes render fixed, and un- , 
expressive, a sad and lugubrious air. The wiid t 
scenes of nature around him impress some resem- i| 
blance of themselves on his features ;— and the pa8« 
sions of viar and rage, which are almost the only om 
that occupy the mind of a savage, fre<]uently min^ 
*ith the whole an aspect of brutal ferocity.* 



" The inhabttEaiia of most of Uic smtill islands in thff grc 
SouthcD) and Pacific oceaits form un exception to this gcnenri 
Cliaracier of the savage countenance. Prevented, by iheir iso-1 
lated stats, from engaging in perpetual hostilities with neighbor*^ 
ing and warlike tribes, like the continental savages, and levera^ ' 
of those of the larger islands, they arc distinguished by an air of 
mildness and complacency, which is much increased in conM> 
qucnce of their easy and social manner of living. And thisi»l 
greatly promoted by the mildness of their climate, and I 
abundance of simple and DUtritioQs food spontaneously ■upp] 
ed by their soU' 
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>Pa.ucitr of ideas, solitude, and melancholv contri- 

bote likewise, in no small degree, to form the le* 

Uflifiing features of a savage countenance, — a mouth 

Uge» and somewhat protruded, a dilatation of the 

te^and a general laxness and swell of its muscles. 

The active exercise of thought, and the intcr- 

coikrse of rtfined society, induce a tension, and ac* 

ftki in the muscles of the face which serve to give 

kl greater elevation towards the middle. But the 

it mind of the savage leaving these muscles lax 

unexerted, thejr swell into larger dimensions, 

g themselves more towards the sides, than ris- 

towards the center of the face. Hence, perhaps, 

plumpness of feature, and roundness of visage, 

•depatture from the oval figure, which we so often 

in young persons, and especially young women, 

ho have been bred in the retirement of thecountry.* 

Grfief peculiarly affects the lips by distendirig 

hem, and giving them a swoln appearance. Soii- 

dde, gloom or melancholy, in proportion to the de- 



* .And may not the superior advanoes made in society, and 
he^BTts, in Europe, with the superior vigor and energy of tlie 
MnuMi character in that quarter of the world, be- one rea&cii of 
he.g;re&ter elevation of the European above that oi the Abiat^^ 
Mnttenance? 

A A 
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gree in which they prevail are found to be attendoi 
with a like effect. Where they naturally arise outiQ 
the state of society, therefore, and when they openili 
from infancy, and arc seldom counteracted by ^ 
more gay and vivid emotions created in polisbM 
life, the effects wiU| at length, become consideraUc 
The lips of a savage, will, £rom these causes, geq|| 
rally be large, and in a less or greater degree, thic^ 
and protruded. . >i 

The nose affects, and is affected by other feati 
of the face. The whole system of the features., 
so connected, that, ^ one be remarkably cvXi 
it is commonly accompanied with a proportii 
diminution of some other. A prominent not 
generally joined with a thin visage^ On the 
hand, a broad face, thick lips, and elevated ch( 

bones, are no less commonly accompanied wit 
certain depression of the feature of the nose, 
seems as if the extension of the nerves in one 
tiou restrained their growth in another.* Savagd 

* By a small experiment on ourselves, we may render 
cfTccjt obvious. By a protrusion of the lips, or by drai 
down the mouth at the comers, we shall perceive a stri< 
on the nose, that, in an age when all the features ai'e pccul 
^oSt and piiint, would sensibly tend to depress it. And, conf 
cdtiirou^h the whole of life, would fix it immovably in that 
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fcHC, have this feature commonly more Sat, aiid 
than civilized nations. This, however^ is not 
be regarded as the entire cause of that extreme 
whicjhi prevails on part of the coast of Africa, 
in Lapland* Ciimatei probably, enters there 
part of the .effect ; and is aided by an absurd 
of beauty which prompts the natives to de- 
it by art.* 
The preceeding observations tend to account for 
of the most characteristic and distinguishing 
tres which prevail in savage life. To these I 
It have added another general reason of the pecu- 
wildness and rudeness which marks them in that 
Ibde of socie^. The feelings of savages, when they 
Ihriate from their usual apathy at home, are mostly 
r'the uneasy kind ; and to them they give an un- 
idbstrained expression. Hence will naturally re- 
inh a habit of the face extremely uncouth ; as we 
te a similar negligence among the vulgar contribute 

* • Whether the flatness m the African nose be the effect of 
fbnate, or of the manner of living, certain it is, that among the 
ipMerity of the Africans in America, who are placed in easy 
flji comfortable circumstances, we frequently meet with this 
^ghire not only raised like that of the Anglo-American, bu^ 
^Ipatifuily turned. 
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to he!p;hten that disgusting coarseness which so m 
other causes concur to create. 

I have now briefl v examined the effects of climi 
of various modes of living, and states of soci 
lipon the complexion, and figure of the human s 
cies. — And in this examination we have seen 1 
_the pliant nature of man "is susceptible of mi 
changes from the action of the minutest causes n 
the action of these causes habitually repeated throi 
a sufficient period of time, can create, at length, 
most conspicuous distinctions among people oarij 
ally the same. The effect proceeds, increasing fir 
one generation to another, till it arrives at that pc 
where the constitution can yield no farther to 
power of the operating cause. Here it assume 
pei-manent form, frtiich constitutes the charactet 
tiie climate, or the nation. 

It is frequently asked on this subject, why, unl 
there be an original difference in the species of m 
are not the natives of all climates born^ at least, \^ 
the same figure and complexion? To*, such enq 
ries it is sufficient to answer, that it is for the sa 
reason, whatever that may be, that other resembl 
ces of pc^reiits are communicated to children. I 
perience demonstrates that figure, stature, compl 
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<;:'ion, features, diseases, and even powers of the mind 

t 

may become hereditaijr. To those who find no dif' 
' £cuity in acknowledging that these properties may be 
V communicated to offspring according to the estab- 
>iished4aws of nature, the transmission of the climat-^ 
i kal or national differences among men, of which we 
frJbave treated, can contain nothing which ought ta 
appear supernatural, or incredible. — If it be enquir- 
i fd, why, then, a sun burnt face, or a wounded 
: limb, is not, by the same laws, if they exist, trans- 
n mitted to posterity ? we may jusdy reph', that these 
are only partial accidents which produce no change 
\\: on the interior structure and temperament of the con- 
i stitution. It is the constitution which is conveyed 
by birth. And when any change becomes incorpo- 
rated, into the system, so as, in any considerable 
I degree, to affect its organization, or the state of its 
r secretions, it theri becomes communicable to off- 
' spring along with all other constitutional properties? 
I proceed, now, to consider the exceptions exist- 
ing in different regions of the globe which seem to 
\i'[ stand in opposition to the principles maintained in 
I' diis essay. 

/ ■ I begin with recalling an observation \Ahich I have 
} -^merly made, that tl\ese exceptions aie neidier so 
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nfimerous, nor so important as they have been re- 
presented to be, by inaccurate travellers, and by. 
credulous philosophers. Even Buffon is not alto* 
gether free from the charge of credulity, who only 
doubts concerning the relations of Struys, and other 
prodigy ^mongers, who have filled the histpries of 
their voyages with marvelous tal^s, the fruit of de? 
liberate &Isehood, or of ignorant surprize. Notic- 
ing can appear more ridiculous and contemptible 
than philosophers, like maids and nurses, retailing^ 
with solemn faces, the stories of monsters, and en- 
deavouring to find sojne cause of their existence in 
the mysterious operations of nature*** 



* Buffon who describes tlie inhabitants of the Ladrone 
islands as being, in genejral, of a stature superior to the men of 
other countries, things it not improbable that giants may have 
been seen there. And the same author admits the story of the 
existence of a people in New Holland without teeth. 

Lord Monbodo, in his treatise of the origin of languages, Sec. 
whimsically enough,, supposes that mankind originally had. 
tails; and thattliey losttliis brutal excrescence only in conse-, 
quence of the progress of civilization. And he believes that 
there are some nations who yet retain tliis mark of affinity with 
the inferior tribes of animals. Sir Walter Raleigh speaks of 
a people in Guiana without Becks, whose eyes, or rather, whose 
eye, for it is said tliat they have only one, is in the upper part of 
the breast. Other writers have described certain hordes of 
Tanars in a similar stile* The necks of these Tartars aro 
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a America, perhaps, we receive such tales with 
' 'more incredulity and contempt than the people of 
most other nations ; because we see, in such a strong 
light, the falsehood of similar wonders, said to exist 
in this continent, which, a feiv years ago, were re- 
ported, and believed, and made die subjects of many 
philosophical disquisitions, in Europe. We hear 
every day the absurd remarks and false reasonsings 
of foreigners on almost every object wljich comes 
under Uitir observation in this new region. They 
judge of tilings, of men, and of manners under the in- 
fluence of habits and ideas, framed in a different cli- 
mate, and a different state of society. They pro- 
nounce concerning all things according to 'the ac- 
companiments which similar facts would Iiave ia 
their own country : without examining, like true 
philosophers, tlie causes of the differences created in 
the actions of men, and manners of nations, by diver- 
sity of situation. They infer general and erroneous 
conclusions from single and mistaken facts, viewed 
through that prejudice which previous habits alwaj"s 
form in common minds.* — JVote, see next page. 



Mturcdly extremely short. And the spirit of traveillDg protl- 
igf lia» sonieibies undertaken lo annihilate them. 
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Since America has become better knowa> we find .* 
no canibals ia Florida, — no men in Guiana who have i 
their heads sunk into their breasts^-^^ no martial Am,- i 
azons. The giants of Patagonia have disapptar^^ ; 



* It requires a more minute and accurate attention) and a- , 
greater portion of reflection, and the ti ue spirit of pliiiosophjr , 
than is possessed, or exercised by ordinary truvtllers to juri^ , 
with just discrimination of men and things in foreign couuuics. f 
Countries are described from a single spot, manners iicm a. . 
single action, and men from the first man thut is seen on a for« ■■ . 
eign shore, and hin^, perhaps, only half seen and at a distcoice* . 
Hence America has been represented by different tr^veUers ut i.^ 
the most fertile or the most barren region on the globe. Nitvi*' ,. ; 
gators to Africa who have visited only the shores of the Gumbia - , 
«r the Senegal speak of the spreading forests, aiid the luxuri* i 
ant herbage of that arid continent. Surprize occasioned by aa > 
uncommon complexion, or composition of features; or a stat- *' 
ure a little above or below the ordinary standai-d, has distortedf .t 
and increased or diminished the size of tlie people of different rv 
nations beyond all the proportions of nature. Such judgment* .? 
are similar to those which a Cliinese sailor who had accident-' t 
ally been thrown on Cape May, or Cape Hatteras, would form « 
of the United States: or would fomi of Gre«it-Britiun or of < 
France who had seen only the suhuibs of Dover, or of Calais^ 4 
Bf. sides the limited sphere of observation of such a truvelleri ha ^ 
would naturally see every thing with astonishment, or with dis* -i 
gust, which would exi.ggenite or distort his representation. 1 
He would see each action, that might occur to his observation^ ■^ 
by itself, without kijowing its connexions ; or he w(.uld give it . | 
in his imagination those connexions which it would have in his 
©wn country. A similar error led Cupi. Cook, in his first voy- ; 
^ge to form an unfavorable opinion of the modesty and chas«*^ i 
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i the same fate should Iiave attended those of 
s Ladroae islands to whom Buffon, after Gemelli 
BTcri has been pleased to give an imaj^inary exis- 
lice. Tavernier*s tales of the smooth and hairless 



r rf tbc women of Otaheite, which his after experience 
ight htm to correct. MuJiy such false judgmeiUs are to I>e 
md in almost every writer of voyages or travels. The Ame- 
an savages have often been represented by European writers 
&igid towards the sex because they seldom avail themselves 
[he opportunities almost constantly oITereil by their state of 
nety, to vioh.tc the chastity of tlieir fem;Je8. And, on the 
ter hand, tiiey are sometimes represented as licentious be- 
ise thcjr are seen to lie promiscuously in the same wigwamj 
round the same fire. — Both judgments are fiilse ; utd result 
m prepossessions formed in sodijty. Simpi city or rather 
ienens of manners, and the hard ships of thcjp state, more 
U constitution, or than climate, create tliat appearatice of 
mikrencci on the one hand, which is esteemed un evidence 
AigUit}' I and give occasion, on the other, to tliat promiscu- 
.ipposed to be united with crimiiiiil 
traiiits, nnd the manifold arts em- 
polished society, contribute to in- 
dcsire, which is allayed by the course manners, and tho 
ird'fare of savage life, wherein no studied excitements are 
h^lloycd to awaken the passions. And in the midst of tills 
^larently unrestraned freedom, infinitely fewer violations of 
male honor and safety take place, than are found under the 
itlralnte and excitements of our civilized manners. On a 
ke foundation cowardice has been imputed to the aboriginal 
itircs of America, because they prosecute tlieir wars by strat- 
jem,^ — insensibility because they sufi'cr torture with a patience 
other country,— ^uid thtevishoess, 



IS intercuursc which 
Mlgence. Luxury, 
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bodies of the Mogul women may be ranked wkl 
those which have so long, and so falsely attributed 
.this peculiarity to the natives of America. Tin 
same judgment may we form of those historiec 



because a savage, having hardly any notion ef property 9 -•»• 
cept in those things which he has in present occupation, take» 
without scruple, what he wants, and sees you do not need/ 

We sec, in innumerable instances, in the narrations of U% 
Tellers, the act of one man, the figure, or stature of the^fint 
vagrant seen upon a distant shore, furnish out the character iA 
a whole nation. 

The false and distorted representations of Europeans iriM 
visit the United States are sufficient to make us distrust di9 
narrations of all foreigners who pretend to depict the state and: 
manners of new and distant countries. There is hardly a fidi 
which is not perverted by such men as Weld and Ashe, and tklj 
inferences which they draw from what they observe are geoe«| 
rally false. They travel without a spark of tliat philosopliik^ 
spirit which alone entitles a man ta remark on foreign, and; 
especially on new countriesv Ashe's distress on the AUeg 
mounUdiis on account of wild beasts which never distuii) 
. American : his terrors, his disgusts, and his wonderful 
scriptions of thimder-storms, fire-flies,, and snakes are 
; laughable ; and almost his whole history equally eontemp 
and false. The same may be said of a great part of the tra 
through this country which havb been published. Volney 
claims to stand in the first ranks of philosophy, writes withlil 
tie more accun^cy or discrimination than these ignorant EnjpJ! 
lishmcn. One of the customs, ha says, ofthe citizens efPhl4 
ladclphia is universally to indulge themselves in bed for tM 
hours in the afternoon, during which time the streets are abs(H 
lutely deserted. He may have been acquainted with one tif 
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Lch pretend to describe nations widiout natural 
xtion^i — ^without any sentiments of religion, — 
without moral principle. In a word, the greater 
of those extraordinary deviations from the com- 
mon laws of climate, and of sogiety which formerly 
stained credit in Europe, are found, by more accu- 



^o familieB in Tvliidi the .ladies gave themselves tliis indul- 
ice. The rest of the story he must have dreamed. Because 
pTias seen in some houses in Virginia hot buttered rolls serv* 
up at breakfast, he says all the Americans eat hot paste pcr- 
kftptly soaked in grease. These are but small samples out of 
Ipagy in which he, and a multitude of others, display their in- 
liberate prejudice, their ineiccusable carelessness^ or delibe- 
Kte falsehoods 

g . By such writers, nations have been judged to be without any 
pn^ntiment of religion, because they have not seen temples, and 
H^remonies. Others have been pronounced to be without natu- 
lal affection, because one man has been seen to do an act ctf 
Iteming barbarity. — But tlic nation which appears to have de- 
aartedfartbestfrom the ordinary laws of human nature, is that 
|f the Giagas, a people of Africa, mentioned by Lord Kaims 
% his laudable attempts to disprove tlie truth of the Mosaic 
fstory. This people, he thinks, must be of a distinct race 
>m the rest of mankind, because, unlike a.ll others, they kill 
teir own children as soon as they are born, and supply their 
ices by youth stolen from the neighbouring tribes. One 
lid think that even his lordship's zeal for -a good cause might 
ive suffered him to rieEeot, that they coiild not have contiriur 
a separate race longer tha^ till the stolen children had grown 
Ip to manhood.— -An excellent specimen of the easy faith of 
idelity ! — See Ld. Kaims' prelim, di&c. to sketches of tht- 
HsL of man< 



rate observation, to have no existence. It" a fei 
marvelous narrations are btiU retailed by credulous ■e 
writers, a ijiort time will explode them all, or shew = 
that the facts have been miijunderiitood ; and, that .= 
when placed in a proper light, they are susceptible ,m 
or an easy explanation, on the known, and commbQ ^ 
principles of nature. - 

Leaving such pretended facts, and the inferenees ^ 
to which they have given birth, to deserved con- J: 
tempt, I shall now state a few well ascertained phe- ip 
numena which appear to imply a deviation from the ,| 
laws of climate as they have been laid down in thi& ^ 
essay ; and, by the solution of tlicm, endeavour to ^ 
confirm those laws. - 

In tracing the same parallels round the globe we ^ 
do not discern in every region placed at equal dis- ij 
tances from the sun the same features and complex- ^ 
ion. In the various kingdoms, and districts of In- j, 
dia, and along the northern coasts of Africa, nations ^■ 
are mingled together who are distinguished £rom t, 
one another by very conspicuous differences. The ., 
tprrid 2;one of Asia is not marked by sucli a deep , 
colour, nor by such a woolly substance instead of 
hair, as that of Africa. And tlie colour c 
Aiuerica is, in general, lighter than that c 



& tropical zone of Africa is not uniform. The 
complexion of the western coast is of a deeper black 
than that of the eastern. It is deeper on the north- 
em side of the equator, nearly to tlie tropic, llian in 
the correspondent parallels on the south. The 
Abys^inians, in the lightness of their complexion, 
and the length of their hair, form an exception from 
oU the other inhabitants of that zone. And advanc- 
ing beyond the tropic to^vards the Soudi, we find 
the Hottentots who seem to be a race by themselves ; 
less black than the inhabitants of the torrid zone ; 
tout in their manners, the most beastly, and in their 
fiersons and the faculties of their minds, approach- 
ing the nearest to the brute creation of any of the hu- 
man species. 

For the explication of tliese varieties it is necessary 
to observe that the same parallel of latitude does not 
uniformly indicate the same degree of heat, or cold. 
Vicinity to the sea, the course of winds, the altitude 
of lands, and even the nature of the soil, create great 
variety in the temperature of regions posited at the 
same distance from the equator. The state of soci- 
ety in which any people lake possession of a new 
ODUntry, has a powerful effect either in subjecting 
them to cojisidtrablc changes in their aspect, from 
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the operation of the various causes which affect tlie 
kimttn system, or in enabling them to preserve their 
original features in opposition to their influences. 

Every migratioii, hotvever, will produce some i 
•hange, either more or lees conspicuous, in their ap- \ 
pcarance. And the combined effects of many mi* \ 
grations, such as liave been made by the greater part i 
of the tribes of the human Vace, must have contribut- 'i 
ed greatly to diversify the aspect of mankind in dif- \ 
ferent counti ies. A nation, for example, which mi- \ 
grates to a different climate, will, in time, be impre^' ij 
sed with the characteristics of its new state. If this ) 
nation should, in some centuries afterwards, return . ^ 
to its original seats, it would not perfectly recover its \ 
primitive features, and complexion ; but would re^' ^ 
ceive the impressions of the first climate on thf j^ 
ground of those formed in the second. In a new re- ^ 
moval, the combined effect of the two climates ;. 
would become the ground on which would be im- '^ 
pressed the characters of the third. We perceive '\\ 
here a new cause of endless variety in the human ^ 
countenance. ' 5 

Th^se principles will serve to explain the causes ijj 
of many of the differences which exist among the ^ 
inhabitants of those countries which h^ve been the \ 
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.subjects of most frequent conquests, or have most 
I frequently received foreign emigrants into their tenia 
tories ; espcciiilly, if religion, manners, policy, or 
i other causes, prevent the oM inhabitants from ming- 
t freely, and blending with tlie new. India, and 
rthcrn regions of Africa have been oftcner over- 
' foreign nations than any other countries on 
^obe. And many nations who have not at- 
ted conquest, have establislied colonics amonj 
Ifor the purposes of commerce, invited by the i 
/ of the soil, or the riches and rariety of it* ' 
iBctioas, We accordingly see in these climates 
ter mixture of people than is any where else to 
lund. These foreign intruders have, all been, 
ater or less degree, civilized. They were 
t therefore, to preserve with some success, in 
r new situations, the rescmWaiice of tlieir origw 
nd distinctive properties. The Turks, tlw ' 

, and the Moors, in the North of Africa, — 
Copts, the Mamelukes, the Turks, and tlie I 
ks, in Egypt, will always be dislinguiishable - 
1 one another in their figure, and complexion, as . 
Jlong as tlieir peculiar liabits, maimers, and religious, < 
JflT national prejudices are retained, and surround 
r&eoi with those fences ivhich pre^-ent tliem frora ' 
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amalgamating, and assuming one national charact) 
And India, and the neighboring islands in the Indi 
Ocean, will ever be filled \viih a various race of pi 
pie, while their delicious climate, and its rich pi 
ductions continue to invite both conquest and coi 
merce. The climate will, doubtless, create a certain '^ 
change in the aspect of all foreign nations who re. 
move thither ; but the difference in the degree of 
change according to their different habits, and ii 
provements in the social arts ; and the various com/ 
binations of the effects of the climate with the origi. 
nal characters of the respective people, will al' 
maintain among them important and conspicui 
distinctions. 

Along the csasts of the great peninsula of 
hither India are scattered the remains of the colonif 
of many nations who in different ages have hi 
commercial intercourse with those fertile regions";' 
There are found the ruins of ancient and magnificent 
structures, which demonstrate that this rich, popu- 
lous but unwartike country, has, in former periods, 
suffered the most cruel and desolating ravages 
hostile invaders, the remnants of whose armies ha' 
probably, long since been blended with the primitii]! 
inhabitants, or formed separate tribes in the midst 
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of them ; all which have contributed to mullipIjE. 
Uie differences of aspect presented to us among thi 
various people. The northern portion of the hitha 
lodia, and the farther India down to the sotiihen 
extremity of tlie peninsula of Malacca, have often 
been the theatre of Tartar conquests. And in i 
mass of their population, and particularly in the pliy 
VOgnomy of the Malays-, wc evidently discern ihi 
ba^s of the Tartar countenance now overlaidl 
with the softer feature of the lower Asia : ; 
countenance of the North American aboriginals is nqi 
less evidently tlie Tartar feature rendered mort 
coarse and harsh by passing thiough colder Ciimates, 
and by a more savage state of society.* 



I bad Qot long since a striking proof of the visible rescni 
Uuice between ihc figure, coiinCeiiance, and whole appears. C6l 
•Tthe JUlay, aiid the American Ijidian. Mr. Van Polanetf 

miaititev fi'om llie lute republic of Holland to Uie Unite 
State&t iuid afterwacds holding a bigli office uX the Cape i 
Good Hope, und In llie iakud of Jl^vb, on his return from the! 
"Yjultt fixed hi& residence in Princeton. He brought with his 
tVp^MAliiy servants. As they were one day standing i 

r, there happened to pjss by two or thi-ee indiiuis belonging 1 

Btnall tribe which still holds some lands within the state of I 

tlB^'Jcrscf. When tliey uppt'oaehed the door the attention k/£\ J 

party was strongly arrested by tlie appearance of thfl J 

r. 'They contemplated one anotlier with evident marks « 

c c 
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Another variety which- seems to form an ezcq>* ^ 

tion from the principles hitherto laid down, but^; 

which, when fairly examined, will be found to con- ^ 

firm them, is seen in the torrid zone of Asia which ^ 

is not marked by so deep a colour as that of Africa,} ^ 

and the inhabitants have universally long, straight ^ 

hair instead of wool. The African zone is, almoat.f 

throughout its whole extent, a field of burning sand, 

which augments the heat of the sun to a degree that ^ 

can hardly be conceived of by the inliabitants of the ^i 

temperate latitudes. The Asiatic zone^ on the other ■" 

hand, consists chiefty of water, which, absorbing difr « 

rays of the sun, and filling the atmosphere with,9 '^^ 

refrigerating vapour, renders the winds that fan itt^ 

numerous islands, and narrow peninsulas compara* W 

lively temperate. The principal masses of its lands' 

•""lis 
lie nearer to the northern tropic, than to the equa<«)|^ 

tor. In the sununer season the chief winds that bloif ^ 

' Vie 
surprii:e< And, by their signs and gestures, discovered the|^ 

mutual astonishment at seeing such a likeness to themselvew^^ 

»— Every person, indeed, who sees these Malays, and is aOK^g 

quainted with the countenance of our native Indians, is forciU|SL 

struck with the resemblance .i— The chief difference between^' 

Xtkcxii is, that the features of the Malays are more soft, tbfil 

cheek bone not quite so much raised, and the outliiie of tbflp^ 

face somewhat more circular. 
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nach them after having deposited their greatest 
beats in those vast oceans which wash their shores on*^ 
etery side. In the nlnter, on the other hand, jhc] 
ittnm in their annual course, from continents whtcl 
flie sun has long deserted.* 

The next apparent exception from our principle 
: cUscover in Africa itself. This continent, liks 



' The monsoons are foun<l to blow over llie whole Asuit 
le, Uking Uieii' t-oursc ui llic two pi^rioils of tlie year act 
^ to the veladve position to the sun of the great bod'ws of la 
liijch iailucnce their direction. 

n ^he first edition, of thin ess^, misled by tlie iiiformalio 
le navigators who hiid Tisittd manyofihc larger islands iq J 
ladi&n sous, 1 supposed there yi&i a race of negroes nd)ii))< 
g; tbe iutcrior of tlic island of Oorneo, a^ well as of somit,) 
others of those vikst iiiGular counii'ics, bearing a. coniiide.ri;blB 
tttembl^utce lo tlie negroes of Afilca. Moi-e accurate infbr4 
flfitJOn bus convinced lue that die rnidvcs, although blsck, havA * 
of Oie IndibD than the African feature, and like the fonnej j 
^m, Uieir h»ii- is l^ik and long. The middle regions of ihoi 
mat Islands, are very elevated and mountainous; andaf«»[^ 
uentlvi more temperate thtn thecouBis, which arciioflT J 
D8t UHiversally inhabited by desccndents of the Malay tribe*,' 
», in »omc formci- period, have coo<|uertd the level country^ 1 
driven the aboriginals, who appear to be of Indian deBCen||<4 
1 the bills, where they have become Bi.vuge — That the^ 
« not origirtklly savage I conclude from those remiJr.s d 
tuaeniScence, and monuments of the Hindoo siipevBtJo 1 
still discemibiB in several of the islands, ir Uios^.l 
tima which the aboriginals, n«w the savage inhabitant* / 
mountiiinoue tracts, have been expelled. 
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Europe and Asia, contains many varieties created! 
the same causes, vicinity to the sun, elevation of ti 
land, the nature of the soil, the temperature < 
winds, the manners of the people and the mixture of j 
nations who, at different periods and in a state mon 
or less civilized, have established themselves witi 
it, cither by conquest, or for the purposes of trad( 
But the two principal varieties of complexion whifl 
prevail from the northern tropic, or a little higher, I 
the Cape of Good-Hope, are the negro, and 
Caffre. Tiie Caffrc prevails chiefly towards 
southern angle of the peninsula, and along the soud 
eastern side, distinguished, however, by several i 
rieties of shade, occasioned by the causes which ^ 
have been already suggested. The negro, which ^j 
the blackest colour of the human skin, prevails oii| 
the greatest portion of the region between the t 
pics, but becomes of a more jetty hue as we i 
proach the western coast. The cause of the j 
diScrcnce between the eastern and western sides c 
Africa will be obvious to those who consider i 
course of the tropiad winds, and the extreme heaA 
they must collect from the immense tract of bun 
ing sands which they traverse in passing over i 
continent, in those latitudes where it spreads its 
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^ greatest breadth. Tlie winds under the 
equator, following the course of the sun, reach tlw- 
eastern coast after blowing over the Arabian and In*' 
dtan seas ; where the countries of Aian, Zanguebar ] 
and Monomotapa, receive their breezes greatly tem- 
pered bj' that vast expanse of waters. But arriving I 
at Guini^a, and the neighbouring regions after hav-' 
ing traversed tlu-ee thousand miles of sand heated; | 
by a vertical sun, they glow with an ardor unknown 
in any otlicr portion of the globe. And these coun-! J 
tcies, lying in that part of the zone where the con- 
^uent is ^videst and consequently hottest, the natives: I 
are distinguished by complexion of a deeper jet, and' ] 
by more deformed features than those on the Houth*? 
em side of the equator, on the coasts of Congo, Ahj J 
gola, and Loango. The intense heat which, in this' J 
r^ion, produces such a prodigious change on the^ I 
human constitution, equally afiects tlie whole race o 
beasts, and of vegetables. All nature bears i 
marks of a powerful fire. As soon as the traveUcyfi 
.JeavcB the borders of tlie few rivers which flow J 
iJjrough tliis tract, where he sees a luxuriant vege- 
tation, the effect of moisture combined with heat, he J 
immediately enters on a parched and naked soi( | 
which produces Uule else than a few scrubby bushe%| 
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^md dry and husky plants. And the whole interior^ 
s^ far as it has been explored, is represented to be 
a desert of burning sand which often rolls in wavesc 
before the winds.* The negro therefore, is not 
changed in a greater degree, from the JCaffre, the 
Moor, or the Ruropean, than the laws of climate„ 
and the influence of manners, as they have beeft 
already illustrated, might lead us to expect. 

In passing above the river Senegal we enter on ai 
fighter shade of the negro colour ; after which, as %vc 
advance towards the North, and before we arrivie at 
the kingdom of Morocco, we find the darkest cop-^/ 
per of the Moorish complexion. But all this tract i^ 
filled with various tribes of wandering Moors and 
Arabs, and often with a mixed breed, the offspring 
of unions formed between these, and the native 
blacks, among whom the negro complexion pn^ 
dominates ; but their features bear a greater resem- 
blance to those of the Moors, and make some ap-- 
pfroach to the European face. When we leave the 
torrid zone, proceeding to tlie South, we soon ar- 



* Buffon speaks of a nation in tlie center of Africa, the- 
Zuinges, who, the Arabian writers say, arc often almost entire- . 
ly cut oiT by hot winds that rise out of the surrounding deserts. 
And in the desert, the ancient Syrtis, the traveller is fi*cquent])r' 
buried beneath hills of sand raised by hot whirlwinds. 
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rive amoniT ihe Hottentots, and approach the Caffi-e 
complexion which prevails near the Cape, ajid along 
the south-eastern coast. The Hottentots, however, 
are of a deeper hue tlian the Moors in the vicinity 
of the northern tropic ; because tlie Moors, being 
more civilized, have bceu better able to defend 
themselves against the impressions of the climate. 
But the Hottentots, being the most savage of man* 
kind, suffer its influence in the extreme. Another 
circumstance contributes to the di9i;rence of the 
effect. The Moors in the vicinity of the tropic re- 
ceive the influence of the climate on the basis of a 
Kurppean, or Asiatic, feature and complexion ; the 
Hottentot on a basis formed under the equator. 
They endeavour, likewise, by every mean in their 
power, to preserve tiiat primitive countenance with 
w^ch they must, by habit and education, have as- 
aociated the idea of beauty. For savage, and al- 
miJiit brutal as they are, they have, as well as the 
most civilized people, their peculiar notions on Uiis 
subject. They flatten the nose of every child by 
pressure ; and they endeavour to increase the blackr 
oess of their complexion by rubbing the skin with 
flic most filthy unguents, and exposing it, without 
ju^Sa$£iUQa, to the full force of a scorching sun. 



Their hair, at Ihc same time, is injured bydaubi 
it, constantly, with the vilest compositions. Yi 
against all their efforts, the climate, although it 
but a feiv degrees declined from the torrid zi 
visibly prevails. Their hair is thicker and lonj 
than that of the negroes, and their complexion, 
they approach the southern point of tlie peiiinsi 
becomes of the light cast of the Caffre.* 

But the phenomenon which principally merits oi 
attention in the African zone is the Abyssinian [ 
son and complexion. We find in this Alpine 
gion, and between the ninth and fifteenth dej 
from the equator, a race of men resembling 1 
southern Arabians, only of a darker hue, as they 
nearer to the sun, but extremely dissimilar from 1 
negroes on the West coast. Their liair is long a 
fitraight, their features tolerably i-egular, and tl 
complexion a very dark olive, approaching to blac 
— Tliis deviation from tlie general law of tliat zi 
is explained, according to the principles aire: 



* Many peculuiriucs huve been related of these people wi 
regard to their figure and uppeiiraiice, by careless voyugo 
wliich arc cither wholly false, or veiy greatly exaggerated. 
we wL'rc to trust such narralioDs, we should suppose thcmi 
be hurdly (Until) guLs huh Ic from ceruiin cl^Hses of the bri; 
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iwn, from tlicir position on tlie continent, in 
the vicinity of the great Indian or Arabian ocean^ 
and from the elevafed and mountainous face of the 
I Country, rising at a mtdiiim, at least, two miles ' 
1 above the level of the sea, * and, at thi% great elc- i 
fition, covered with clouds, and drunclied by al- 
dfost incessant deluges of rain during one half of | 
the year.j — This altitude of the general face of the 
country in Abyssinia raises it to a region of the at- 
Biosphere which is equivalent, in its temperature, to 
tevend degrees of northern latitude. Thus, the 
l&rtial civilization of the people, the elevation of the J 
fee of the country, the temperature of the tropical 
l^ds coming from the Arabian oceiui, and the can- 
opy of clouds, and the incessant rains which prevail I 
^ring that season of the year in whieh the sua is 



• Fbilosophers who have visited tliat country infoiin us that ] 
Kmercuij in the barometer does not rise thei-e, an un uvci>'l 
M, more than twenty inches, which carrcapouda to the dlti- 
ideof about two miles ubove the level of the sea. 

^ The periodical rains in Ahyasinia ure now known to be th* 
■me of tlic overflowing of the Nile. And as the extent of thijlj 
dfllUge demonstrates ilie prodigious quantities of rain which^ 
M in tbat mountainous region during tive or six months in th# j 
so ibe length of the river issuing fi'om those momilkiiift J 
I new proof of their great elevation. 

D a 
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vertical, afford an adequate caiise of that deviation 
which we find in this region from the ordinary com- 
plexion and form of the human person, presented fai 
other parts of the African zone.* 



* After these descriptions of the varieties of feature mi 
complexion which exist under the same latitude^ and the vetk*- 
sons, I trust satisfactory to the philosophic reader, assigned.: 
for them in the essay, it is surprizing to see these very varic^^l 
ties enumerated, by the Critical Reviewers, as objections to- 
the principles of the essay, as if no explanation of them had been 
given, or attempted.*—'* If we examine the globe, say they, wt 
shall find a very considerable diversity in countries where 
heat and dryness are nearly the same. Let us take the 20t]i de« 
gree of latitude which is within the Tropic of Cancer, and paai 
&es directly through the kingdom of the negroes. It cuts Niili|^ 
bia where the inhabitants are not black."— I say the inhatdtantft 
of Nubia are not so black as those on the western coast betweeoj 
the rivers Gambia and Senegal ; but when they say that the^ 
$ire not black, or that Nubia is as hot as the West co&rtf 
they have either been badly informed, or are greatly biased bjf 
their system.-— They proceed, " it cuts Arabia almost in ittf 
widest part; but the Arabians ai^ only swarthy, and whefl( 
transported to more temperate climes, are almost fsdr.' 
the other hand, the widest part of Arabia lies above the tropi 
and there alone we find the swarthy Amb to whom tlieir 
marks can apply* And though the southern Arab is not 
black us the negroy sufficient reasons, I presume, have btjOr 
assigned in the essay, for this difference in the comparadff^ 
temperature of the Arabian peninsula.—^ It divides, say thM^ 
the Decan wheie those best defended from the heat are oo^ 
blown, and the poorer sort are of a darkish hue very differenf 
from blctck." — How much the prepossession of system M 
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It no\v remains only to account for that peculiar 
variety of complexion and countenance exhibited by 
the savage natives of America. Their complexion 
is not so fair as that of Europe or of Middle Asia ; 
nor so black as tliat of Africa. And there is a 
greater uniformity of countenance throughout this 
whole continent than is found in any other region of 
die globe of equal extent. 

That the natives of America are not fair results as 

ft natural consequence from the principles already 

established in this essay. Savages will always be 

discoloured, even in temperate climates, by different 

.i$hades of tlie tawny complexion. And if we do not 



diluted their colours !— But surely after this, they need not 
complain, as they huve done, of the inaccurdcy of temis by 

^vhich the grades of complexion aredistmguishedui the essay. 
—They have, at least, implicitly acknowledged the great effect 

' upon tlie human skin which may result from the state of society 
in which men are placed, combined with the influence of cli- 
ioate. But) if these gentlemen would patiently advert to tlie 

* comparative mildness of the Indian zone, to the great mixture 
of northei*n nations, which time has brought togetlicr, especi- 
ally in upper India, and the vicinity of the twentieth degree of 
btitude to the teinpemte climates, they would find little ccca- 
'tfon for their remarks.— They observe further, « that tlas 

*'|karallel passes over the kingdom of Mexico and tlic south- 

*"Wcstem end of Cuba."-— The insinuation implied rather than 
eacpressed in this observation will be answered immediately 
Vfti^ I coibe to speak of the climate of tropical America. 



It 
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' find any tribes resembling some of the nations dF 
Africa in the deep jet of their colour, it proceeds 
from the mild temperature of the tropical zone in 
America. Mexico, which forms the northern por- 
tion of that zone, consists chiefly of a narrow neck 
of land dividing the Atlantic from the Pacific ocean^ 
and every where rising into high^ills. As yon 
proceed to the South immediately below the isthmui 
of Darien, Terra Firma, on one side, presents an 
Alpine bed of lofty mountains. On the other side 
runs the chain of the Andes, with its elevated sum- 
mits covered with snow. On the West of theselieff 
the narrow empire of Peru, Gonstanjly refreshed by 
temperate winds from the Pacific ocean, and over-. 
shadowed by a canopy of dense vapour which prct 
vents the rays of the sun penetrating with great force 
to the earth. On the East is spread out die im- 
mense country qf Amazonia flopded during a great 
portion of the year by the waters of the Maragnonj^ 
and Its tributar'y rivers, and covered with thick and 
di*rk forests, beneath which grows a luxuriant tissue 
of vines and weeds which can hardly be penetrated 
by the traveller, and utterly excludes the sun. . H^^ 
are no arid deserts of sand; and from such a rich 
yegetable growth arises a refrigerating [>erspiratiQ|^ 
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Wiich, together with tlie vapour of so many streams, 
anited with the effluvia of the moist and shaded 
mth that cannot be wholly absorbed even by the 
thick vegetation on lis surface, produces an uncom- 
mon coolness in the atmosphere.* This modcnite 
temperature is increased by the East wind which 
perpetually follows the course of the sun through the 
equatorial regions. Having deposited in tlie Atlantic 
ocean tlie excessive heats acquired in its passage 
■cniss the continent of Africa it regains a tempera- 
tore comparatively mild before it arrives at the 
American coast ; whence it continues Its course over 
thick forests and flooded lands, till it meets the cold 
ranges of the Andes. The lofty and spreading for- 
ests of tropical America are at once a proof of the 
temperature of the atmosphere, and contribute to 

• Dr. Robcrtaon quotes two eminent naturalists, Piso and 
Margrave, ivlio heul resided long in Bi-azil, wlio itprescnt ihc 
rfJmate as being -ui-ri/ tem/ierale and mild comfiarrd v.'ilh that of 
'j^ca. The air, they say, if not only cool, titU chilly tlirovgh 
ttc night, iimomuch ihai the naiivf* kinilli' Jirta every e-vmi- 
iug in their huts, Tiiis is coiifiraicd by difi'crcnt writers con- 
OBtiiing various countries iritliiu that vast region, viz. Neuhoff 
^Btc^iiii'ig Bruzil ; Gumtlla conccmiug tlie countries on the 
Qronoco ; Acugna couceniing those along ihc Amazon ; and 
jnec in his voyage tie la France Eciuitiox, gives a iimilcr ac- 
itatot of Ciiveime. — Hist. Anur, Note lUi, vol. 3d. 
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promote it. Extreme heat parches the unprotected } 
soil of Africa, and converts it into . an arid sand, , 
The luxuriant vegetation which prevails in the tro^j , 
pical latitudes of America is the fruit of a moist | 
earth, and a temperate sky. And the natives, in<f j 
habiting perpetual shade, and respuing in the refrig, j 
erating and grateful effluvia of a fresh and rich i 
growth of vegetables, enjoy a moderate climate in th^ ^ 
midst of the torrid zone. ^ 

These facts tend to shew that, as far as heat is ♦ 
concerned in the effect, the complexion of the Amet ^ 
rican, must be much lighter tlian that of the Afri? ^ 
can, or even of the Asiatic zone : and the mildness 
of temperature which prevails over such a vast ex- 
tent of country contributes, in no inconsiderable . 
degree, to that uniformity of countenance which is 
thought to be peculiar to the aboriginal tribes of 

E 

America, but which is the result chiefly of that uni- , 
form state of society in which they almost all exists 
Except the Peruvians, and Mexicans, and a few 
smaller tribes in the southern continent, the whole 
are sunk nearly to the same condition of savagism. 
Destitute of that variety of ideas and emotions which 
give variety of expression to the human counter 
nance, the same vacancy of aspect is spread over 
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all ; and the same set and composition, nearly, is 
given to the features. When to this common re-* 
semblance, created by their state of society, and 
similar Iiabits of living, we add that the general com-* 
plexion of tropical America is but a few shades 
darker than that which is die natural result of savage 
life even in temperate climates, we probably per* 
ccive the true causes of the apparent uniformity of the 
American countenance. There is, however, a visi* 
ble increase of the dark hue as we proceed towards 
the circle of the equator, which is also the widest 
part of the southern continent. And here, there arc 
many tribes of the natives stained with as deep a 
colour as the inhabitants of the southern extremity 
of the Indian peninsula. The Mexicans and Peru* 
vians, and a few small nations in their vicinity, 
among whom we discern the first imperfect elements 
of civilized life, although preserving the general out- 
line of the American countenance, have a softness 
thrown over it which distinguishes it from that of die 
horthem savages. Their features are more regular, 
and handsomely turned ; and they appear to bear a 
nearer resemblance to the inhabitants of many of the 
islands of the great South Sea, from whom, it is 
probable, they derive their origin. The Midays, 
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who were originally Tartars, having, at some 
mote period, taken possession of the farther Itidia, 
afterwards spread themselves over the greater part c 
the islands of that vast ocean, conquering, and drp 
ing to the mountains in the interior of some, and! 
others, reducing to slavcrj-, or extirpating, tl 
primitive inhabitants. Not being addicted to cor 
merce, these insular colonies, have not long mai 
tained any intercourse with the parent countr 
and have therefore retained the knowledge of only 
feiv of die arts with which their ancestors were a 
quainted.* But with these few they have probab 
advanced from island to island till, at length, tin 
reached the western sliore of the American conl 



■ That eithev the ancestors of the present inhabitants 

many of those isl^ids, or the iiationa whom they huve extirpi 
ed, possessed the knowledge of aits which are now lost fro 
among themi is evident froni the monumenta of architectu 
and sculptui'c which still remuin. Severed monuments of i| 
ciciit art are found eyen in the aniijl island of Eustci' which is 
deeply embosomed tn the ocean, and approaches so near tot 
American continent, which ore beyond the skill or power of'i 
present inliabitaiita to effect. The rcscmbknce of the wor 
which are found ui Java, and some neighboring isjanda. to tho 
of ElephantH and Salsette, demonstraie the relation of those a 
eient people to the nations of India. While the religious w( 
ship of the Peruvians bears a strong testimony to their Asii 
•rlgin. ! 
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Here they seem to have laid the foundations 
'gf those empires which the Europeans, oa their 
{Vrival iu Americn, found as yet only in the Erst 
iabige of civilized society. Their earliest cstub- 
Winocats were e\'idently made in Peru. After- 
Wards Mexico appears to liave been founded about 
three centuries before the discover)-. From this- 
onpire a few tribes probably found their way farther 
ID into the continent, to the North of the Mexican 
gulph.* But here they were met by ruder and fier-- 
«er tribes ivliose ancestors had come from Asia by a 
diferent route. But whether leaving Asia, and en- 
Imng America by tlie North, or by tlic South, the 
remote ancestry of both appear to have originated 
nearly from tlie same regions. And in all the Ame- 
rican Indians we discover visible traits of the Tartar 
countenance. 

The last apparent exception to the general princi- 
ples of the essay which 1 think it necessary to notice 
l^lbund in the islands of the Indian and Pacific 
In these seas people have been discovered 



^ Soch were probi^lj' the Natchez, several of whose cua- 
init resembled those of the Periiviuns. And generally, the 
^bn m that yitinity between ihc Mississippi and Mexico 
i,of a tnikler character than the northern Indiana. 
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« 

In islands existing^ in the vicinity of one another,- and ^i 
often in . the same island, of various comi^xions. p 

i 

The chief of them I shall present to the reader as thsf ) 
have been described by $ome of the most accur^tie |i 
observers, . and eminent naturalists. wh^accompani^d: ^ 
the celebrated Captain Cook. The inhabitants oi -j^ 
Otaheitee are divided into two classes.— The Ttnv^ J^ 
taws, or servile class, who are occupied in such la^ it 
bors as the simple condition of the people requires : % 
and the Arees, . who may be regarded as the proprie* -^ 
tors of the soil, and who arc exempted from evei^r I 
laborious occupation; spending their lives amid^^ 
such pleasures and amusements as the climate pcrf«| 
mits, and their uncultiirated state of society affords&^i 
The former, besides the burdensome ta^s which )^ 
they are obliged daily to perform, are reduced to A*^ 
much more scanty provision of food than their ma8«* 
ters, and are exposed, without clothing, to the full % 
impression of the sun* These, though not stain- ;.^ 
ed with the deep jet of the torrid regions of Africai^^ 
are of a much blacker hue, tl^teui the superior class'^e 
of the Arees, who are exposed to no hardships, arc 
dwap well clothed)* and enjoy not only a suffix ig 

.... Mj- 

* In a handsome and light cloth the peauliaF fabric ^f tbof*-. 
islands. 



ciency, but abundance of simple, indeed, but nutri- 
tious food.* The Arees are rcpvcaented to be, in 
general, a people of good stature, fine figure, pleas. 
ing features, and proportions of person, and of a 
complexion so light, in \hc women especially, as to 
lender the stain of blushing easily pcrceptiblc.f 
' Passing on to the north-east, about the region d 
die tropic, we come to the Marquesas isles, in 
which the ^voraen, who are clothed like the Otahei. 
teans, exiiibit the same general appearance ; but the 
men, who universally go naked, are of a darker hue. 
Thcirfood is neither so nutritious, nor so abundant 
OS that of tlie inliabitants of Otaheitee : and a less 
fertile soil has imposed upon them a general ncces- 
Mty of labor. Hence, besides the greater discol- 
ouration of their skin, they are seldom so corpulent 

• Bread fruit, apples, cocoa-nuts, yams, cddoeS) and other 
excellent fruits and routs wliicli grow in great profusion iil- 
IBost without culture in their mild climate, and fei'tile soil. 
Add to lliese, poultry, and hogs of a very sweet and succident 
^ah, and dogs which V.K thcrekcpt oiil^ for the purpo^ of faod. 

't The principal defects of their countenance are said to be a 
liUie bluntness of the nose, a small protuberance of the lips, di- 
latation of the Duddle of the facts, and a gentle swell or plump- 
ness of its features in general ; which, however, in this simple 
llP^lei appaars agrcc&hlc. 
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as the Otaheiteans, though commonly of a nn 
muscular form. And these effects are supposed, by 
the naturalists whom I have before mentioned, to be i 
increased by the position of their habitations, which r. 
arc never placed like tliose of the Otaheiteans, on g 
beautiful and fertile plains, but generally on the T 
slopes, and often on the summits of very high hill&i, 
so 'hat whenever they move abroad, they are nei 
ssuily in a state of strenuons exertion. 

From the inhabitants of the Marquesas, the pecK- ", 
pie of the Friendly Isles, who, from choice, or fi 
necessity, are addicted to the same habits of indi 
try and exertion, do not differ much eitlier in c( 
plexion or in figure. 

But far to the East, and nearly at an equal dis- 
tance from the Society Isles, and the American c(mi» 
tineut, we discover the smsill, and thinly inhabited 
isliind of Easter. The natives of this remote and 
solitary spot are subjected to greater hardships than 
those of the islands which have just been mentionei 
and living in a still ruder state of society, are re| 
sented as being more slender in their persons, anct^ 
more dark and copper}' in their complexion, not 
unlike the Peruvians of the neighboring contim 
Several relics of ancient art, however, bearing 
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«riklng; resemblance to the remaining monuments 
of ancient indiaii architecture and superstition, de- 
monstrate that this island has once been possessed by 
)& people who had made greater advances in the pro- 
ngress towards civilization than the presentinhabitants. 
D Within the same latitudes, and not remote from 
•the Society, and Friendly Isles lies the group of the 
ptcn Hebrides. Of these several are inhabited by 
ta people more savage than the former. Their inhab- 
Stants, especially those of MaliicoUo, of New Cale- 
aand Tauna, are distinguished by a sooty oom- 
Their hair, though not so short, and 
napped as that of the Africans, is frizzled 
(olly. And in their whole appearance, they 
lome analogy to the miserable inhabitants of 
itighboring region of New Holland; except 
leir slender persons are better turned, and 
; much greater vivacity of disposition. 
atives of Papua, and New Guinea exhibit 
r the same colour of the skin, and the same 
tfcnn of the hair. But in all the large islands near 
me Indian continent there are very distinctly marked 
hro races of men; — one inhabiting the mountainous 
Bountries every where occup}ing the ulterior of 
2iqf>eislands ; the other possessing the low and level 
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lands near the aca coa&t. The fcwnicr exhibit mai 
points of resemblance with the Hindoo tribes : 
latter are evidently of Malayan original. 

Thus I have presented to the reader the th: 
principal varieties of men which are found in I 
Indian and Pacific oceans, — the blacks of New l 
land, New Guinea, the New Hebrides, and Papua ;- 
a people of dark olive colour, inhabiting the moua< 
tainous interior of the lai'ge islands ; — and those wh^K 
possess the low and leiel countries in the . 
islands, who also occupy the greater part of < 
groupes of smaller islands scattered tlirough tha| 
seas, all of whom extubit different shades of I 
tawny complexion. — Of these, the first are probabi 
descendents of that original stock who were fom 
by the climate, while they were yet in their : 
nide and savage condition. The second have j 
the appearance of being the remnants of Hindoo c 
lonies who had cstablislied themselves in tliosc isl^ 
in some remote period when the Indian empifl 
was in a much more flourisliing condition thaaiB 
present. But expelled at length from the sea cof 
by Mala3'an conquerors, who form the third i 
they have retired to the mountains, and thqj 
become savage. These conquerors, in a di£ta 
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Age, issuing from the North of Asia, having 
subdued the farther India, at length spread them^ 
selves over almost all the islands in those extensive 
rfeas.* 

If it be asked, why have not these several varieties 
been long since melted down into one uniform coun- 
tenance by the operation of the climate which is sup- 
posed to possess such a powerful influence over the 
kiiman constitution ? — It is well understood by nat- 
uralists that various races capable of propagating 
dieir kind, may be formed out of the same original 
stock of animals, or of plants, and that, by proper 
culture and care, they may forever be preserved 



• This is an inference justified not only by the general re* 
Mmhhknce of all these people to one another, but by the cvi* 
4ent vestiges of the same language, which those, who are best. 
tt^uainted with them, discern in the vocabularies of all those 
iibDda. 

Truces of this language are perceived says Reland, [dissert 
Mionea miscellanese, vol. iii.] not only in the tongues spoken 
h these numerous isles, but in those used by the continental 
Ntions inhabiting the middle of Asia, as the Persic, the Mala- 
buric, and even the Braminic. And the common origin of bo 
ittny different dialects is most obvious in their vocabularies of 
■nea which express the most common, familiar, and useful 
dnects, and such as must have been known, and even necesr^ 
Uy, equally to them, and to their ancestors, in every stage of. 
Afiir improvement. 
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distinct. Informing the different races of men^ 
other causes are combined not less powerful tban.;^ 
climate. Manners, education, habits of living, and^ 
all those causes comprehended under the generaLijj 

■ ""^ 

* Blumenbach attempts ±o throw the different races of m4 
into five principal divisions, viz. the Caucasian or handsomest 
race, the primary seat of which was about the Euxine and Cas- 
pian seas, and the countries somewhat to the South, 
whom came the Europeans. Second, the Mongouj or people^ 
inhabiting the North-East of Asia, with their descendents to thtf ' 
East, of that continent. Third, the African, Fourth, 
American, And fifth the Alalayauj occupying the South-] 
of Asia, and a great part of the isles in the Indian and great 
South seas. 

Leibnitz, ranks them under four orders:—- the Lap< 
the Ethiopic ; the eastern Mongou, comprehending the peo-f^ 
pie of Asia ; and the western Mongou, embracing those 
Europe. 4 

Linnaeus likewise divides them into four : — ^the red Ameri*; 
can ; the white European ; the dark coloured Asiatic ; and the 
black Ethiopian. 

Buffon arranges them in six ; — ^the Laponian in the North 
Europe and Asia ; the Tartar in the North-East of Asia ; the 
southern Asiatic ; the European; the Ethiopian, and the Ame* 
rican. 

Various other divisions have been made by different wri-^. 
ters ; as, the Abbe de la Croix; Kant; Dr. John Hunter; Zim-^"^ 
merman, and others. — The conclusion to be drawn from all thMlJ 
variety of opinions is, perhaps, that it is impossible to drasr^ 
the line precisely between the various races of men, or even^ 
to enumerate them with certainty ; and that it is in itself a u«c^^^ 
Jess labor to attempt it { 
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^tke state of society, have a powerful operation 

preserving, and augmenting, or in guarding- 

[tinst the impressions of climate, and in modifying 

A whole appearance of the human person and 

xintenance. And after the characters of a race 

Wc once been completely formed, and thoroughlv 

IMrporated into the sj'Stem, they may, by the in- 

lirnce of the same moral causes, and the application 

I flie same arts which contributed to create ihcm, 

jCtintheir principal features, perpetuated in the most 

hrttnis climates. Nations, sprung from the same 

iriginal stock, may be traced, by many points of 

Itaemblance, through different climates ; and difftr- 

tt races may long preserve their peculiar, and most 

iscriminating properties in the same climate ; espe- 

Wy if, like the inhabitants of tiiese islands, their 

lEtoms, their prejudices, or antipathies prevent tliem 

Ma amalgamating, and confounding their stocks. — 

toce the resemblances and differences which exist 

song the various people of the numerous islands 

[ ftie great South Sea, the Indian, and Pacific 

leuis. And hence that mixture of races extend- 

I along the Senegal in Africa, and scattered 

RMgh the intermediate space between that river 

Gambia, where we meet with negroes, 
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Moors, and Arabs, and often with a race ; 
and compounded of all the others.* 

Having now concluded the investigation whS 
proposed into the causes of the principal vari« 
in complexion and figure which distinguish thC' 
ferent nations of men from one another, it givesi 
pleasure to obseiTe on this, as on many other i 

• This region seems to form tlic general houndaiy bei 
the Moorish and Anih, or duslcy and yellow popiilution i 
northern portion of Africa, and the negro, or black popul 
in the center. It is a broad bell which bordcvs the A( 
zone from the twelfth or thirteenth degree of latitude U 
tropic, and extending from the Atlantic ocean, to the mouj 
of Abyssinia.— -Mr. Park appears to regard tlie Foiilah fl 
e lighter in their complexion than other negjoes^ 



softer and longer hair, as related by mixture to tho ^ 
whom they reaenible in their attachment to a pastoral 
Those wandering and predatory tribes which are cal'ed b 
general denomination of Moors, who aurromid and peoe 
the great desert, aiitt have dispersed themaelves in va.- 
hoi-dcs as iar as tlie Niger, are, not improbably, the rei 
of several civilized nations of antiquity, Carthaginians, : 
nicians, Romans who at different periods possessed thct 
of Africa, blenrfed with the Numidiuns and Mauritanians 
i-educed alniost to sava^iam by being scattered through tl 
hospit^ible deserts of that avid and ungcnial couutiy. 

This is the circle which the Critical Reviewers have de 
oiisly selected for examples of diversity of complexions 
the tropical latitudes in order to impugn the principles of> 
cssiiy while they have not h^d tlie candor to notice, as phil 
pher*. the solution which is given of this plicnomciion. 



jects which have been attempied to be formed into 
objections against the sacred history, tliat the most 

I Jl extensive and accurate researches into the actual 
ffltatc, and Uie powers of nature, have ever served, 
Btore and more to confirm the facts vouched to us 
biy the authority of holy writ. A just philosophy^ 
will always be found coincident with the true theol-" 
ogy. But I must repeat here an observation which 

m li made in the beginning of this CHsay, and which I 
trast I am now entitled to make with more confi- 

i(. ^nce, tliat the denial of the unity of the human spe- 
cies tei*ds to impair, if not entirely to destroy, the 
foundations of duty and morals, and, in a word, of 

m the whole science of human nature. No general 
principles of conduct, or religion, or even of civil 
ipolicy, could be derived from natures originally and 
essentially different from one another, and, after- 
wards, in the perpetual changes of tlie world, infin- 
itely mixed and compounded. The principles and 
rules which a philosopher miglit derive from the 
study of his own nature, could not be applied with 
certainty to regulate the conduct of other men, and 
other nations, wlio might be of totally different spc- 
cies ; or sprung from a very dissimilar composition 
si species. The terms which one man would frame 



to express the ideas and emotions of his own 
must convey to another a meaning as different as % 
organization of their respective natures. But wh 
the whole human race is known to compose oi; 
one species, this confusion and uncertainty is remc 
ed, and the science of human nature, in all its re 
tiuns, becomes susceptible of system. The princip) 
of morals rest on sure and immutable foundatioj 
—Its unity I have endeavoured to confirm by c 
plaining the causes of its variety. Of these, the fi, 
1 have shewn to be climate, by whicli is meant, i 
so much the latitude of a countrj- from the equat 
as the degree of heat or cold, which often depei; 
on a great variety of other circumstances. The lU 
is the state of society, which may augment or q 
rect the influence of climate, and is itself a separ; 
and independent cause of many conspicuous d 
tinciions among mankind. These causes may be ; 
finitely varied in degree ; and their eftccts may lil 
' wise be diversified by various combinations. At 
in the continual migrations of mankind, these effei 
may be still further modified, by changes which ha 
antecedently taken place in a prior climate, ant 
prior state of society. Even where all external c 
cumstanccs seem to be llie same, tliere may he 



causes of difference depending on many natural in- 
fluences with which philosophy is not yet acquaint- 
ed ; as there are varieties among the children of the 
same family. Frequently we see, in the same coun- 
try individuals resembling every nation on the 
l^obc. Such varieties prove, at least, that the !iu- 
man constitution is susceptible of all the modifica- 
tions which exist among mankind, without having 
recourse, in order to account for them, to the un- 
necessary, and tlierefore unphilosophical hypothesis 
d there having existed from the beginning, different 
original species of men. It is not more astonishing 
h itself, or out of the order of nature, that nations 
sprung from the same stock, than tliat individuals 
ahould differ. In the one case we are assured of 
ihe fact from observation ; in the other, we have 
Rason to conclude, independently on the sacred au- 
thority of revelation, that from one pair have de- 
fccnded all the families of the eartli. 
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REMARKS. 




JVIR. Charles White having, In a series of dis. 
courses delivered to the literary and philosophical ' 
society of Manchester in England, made several! 
strictures on the first edition of this essay, and apf J 
pealed to certain anatomical facts wlucli he supposes J 
to stand in opposition to its principles, I have con- 
ceived it to be a duty which I owe to myself, and a 
respect due to the ingenuity of Mr. White, to point 
out some mistakes In his facts, and some errors in 
the conclusions which he has drawn from ihcm. The 
&cts subjected to his own inspection were derived 
principally from an examination of a single African 
skeleton, though afterwards confirmed by other skel- 
ttons, and by some living subjects. And I readily 
admit that the picture which he has presented to us 
exhibits with suiEcient accuracy a general image of 
that miserable and degraded class of Africans who 
are introduced as slaves into the islands of the 
West-Indies, or the United States of America, most 
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ol'Vhom had before been slaves, or were taken 
the poorest and most abject class of the populatioi 
in their own country.* If their characteristic ph' 
Dgnomy may, in part, be ascribed to the influei 
the climate, much certainly ought to be impul 
their miserable habits of livijig. For it is evidei 
every eye capable of comparing an American, 
an African negro, that the change of climate, and 
their manner of subsistence, lias already prodiMJ 
in the posterity of die Africans, all the alteratioro 
their appearance which, in so short a period of tiH 

• Vt'e find from Mr, Paik's examination of the r^ 
lying bctweeu the ScnegiJ, tlie Niger, and the Gam^ 
that more than three fourths of the Africxin populatior 
consist of the servile class, in ft country in which the frees 
appear to be iu a condition stifScieiitly wrctclicd. Fram tlin 
servile class Umost all the slavei imported into America an 
taken. Now and then, however, we find one wlio has been 
decoyed, or borne off by force from among those who belong 
to the superior grades of tlieir society. When this is tlie cssvi 
he ia commonly dialinguislied by a more erect person, bikI 
more open countenance than his companions, with less of what 
is culled the African peculiarity of fcMni*. A proof that Ok 
most disgusting qualities of the AfricMi countenance result 
from the i;bject stute of poverty aiid subjection in which tlicir 
slaves, £ind the lowest chtsses of their population exist. Thw 
conclusion is confirmed by the nmeli oration which their fcati 
are undergwng in tlie United Stales, especially in the fai 
•f wealthy and humane masters 
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Mould jusdy be expected, aUowiog to the principles 

i 

hmaintaincd. in Uie preceeding essay their full and 
;«Aecessary operation. I do not hesitate to apply this 
Ifemark tQ the A^lerica^ &lave9, in general ; but it is 
gipplicable especially to the domestic slaves of opu- 
iJeQt families in the -southern states, and the free 
tlfacks who are found in considerble nun^bers in the 
liLorthem portion of die Union. The most op- 
Spuessed and destitute of these slaves, with very few 
exceptions, are better fed, clothed, and lodged, than 
4irir ancestors were in Africa.* But there i^ a visi* 



^-.' * Very exaggerated descriptions are often given of the 
llieyerities practised, and the deprivations imposed, on the slaves 
nJBi the southern states. I have visited all those states, and re- 
fjfidmd several years in Virginia without ever having been the 
tr of a slave in any of them, and it gives me pleasure to be 
>ls to say that, except in a very few instances, I have general* 
witnessed a humane treatment exercised towards that de^ 
Lent and humiliated race of men. If it be asked, why, then, 
they not emancipated ? The answer to this question involves 
)Utical considerations which it does not belong to me at pre- 
it to discuss. But I believe the public safety necessarily pre<- 
l^naits a speedy accomplishment of an event so desirable to hu- 
'inanity. 

* . But in justice to the southern planters I must add that their 
treatment of their slaves is not to be estimated by what too fre- 
quently takes place in tlie Biitish West-Indian colonies. Sev- 
p^nl.circumstances unnecessary, or improper to be mentioned 
JbeffBy ccmtribute to the severity of the slavery that exists in 
tliose iilaadsn 
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ble (lifTerence, as I have formerly remarked, in t 
appearance, as there is in the treatment of those c 
mestics who are nourished in the families, and purs 
their light occupation almost constantly in the pi 
sence of their mistresses or masters, and the slai 
who are sent to labor in the fields under the ins| 
tion of an overseer. The latter are obliged to 1 
subjected to a severer discipline, and to subsist oi 
coarser and more scanty fare, and they are nw 
negligently attended during tlie period of infant 
Generally, however, even these enjoy consideral 
privileges which the prudent and industrious amoi 
(hem improve to the amelioration of their conditio 
and to add, in no small degree, to the comfort ■ 
their subsistence. Hence the American negro 
visibly losing the most uncouth peculiarities of t 
Africaji person, and physiognomy. 

Having made these preliminar}' observations I pr 
eeed to enter into a more particular consideration! 
those distinguishing properties which, according; 
our author, discriminate the negro of Africa frq 
the fair native of Europe.* 

• The foUowing facts and reaBoningB may be applied also 
estimati; at their just value those detached observations quo( 
in Mr. While's appendix {fam professor Soemmcring's eat 
on the couipuratlvc umLtomy of the negro and £t:i'ope4i;i. 
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•' The foot of the negro, says he, is much longer, 
broader, and flatter than that of the European. The 
Bs calces, instead of forming an arch with the tarsal 
hones, makes with them nearly a straight horizontal 
Knc."' — Taking the second of diese observations out 
of the technical language in which it is expressed ■ 
his simply, thiit the heel extends much farlhqjl 
back in the black than in the white man. — This i% | 
nrely a very equivocal criterion of a distinct spc- 
des. Wc see in our own climate, the laboring 
poor who are occupied in the cultivation of the 
ground, and who generally pass the summer season 
inlhout shoes, or with very loose ones, iiave their feet 
much longer and broader than persons in the more 
polished circles of society, who have them alwaya 
confined by tight shoes. When the foot Is left en. 
tircly unconfined to bear the constant pressure of the 
weight of the body, it will necessarily be much dilat- 
ed and extended in every direction. On the con- 
fituy, many of tliose slaves who are raised in genteel 
&nliHes, and kept near the persons of their masters 
and mistresses, and dressed like their superiors, ex- 
hibit comparatively little difference in this limb from 
the Anglo-Americans. 1 have now before me a 
young black woman, the property of a female rela- 
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tion who has a heel as well formed as that of the fa; 
est lady. 

The author proceeds to say, — " The skull is n 
rower, both before and behind, in the negro ; a 
the head is so placed upon the neck that the 1 
part of it makes a much more obtuse angle with | 
spine, than in the while European." He addB«< 
" The depth of tlie lower jaw, between the teeth aj 
the chin is less, that of the upper, between the iiQ 
and the teeth greater [ the channel of sound in the S 
placed fartlier back ; the foreteetli are larger, m 
not placed so perpendicularly in their sockets, pfl 
jectiiig more at their points. The bones of the ha 
are less projected ; the chin, instead of being pi 
jected, recedes ; the meatus audttorius is wid 
and the bony sockets which contain the eyes mo 
capacious ; the bones of tlie leg and thigh more g 
boas, and the fore arm longer than in the 
man." — Such is the picture which Mr. White I 
drawn of the negro skeleton ; and taking for l 
original the greater part of those miserable pe<^ 
who are brouglit as slaves from tlie continent, 
Africa, the portrait is sufficiently accurate. Buf 
it more surprizing, or difficult to be accounted I 
that the form of the skeleton, than that the muscl 



the complexion or the expression of the countt* 
nance, should be affected, as I have already shew^ \ 
tiiat they may, by the cliniate, the Iiabits of life, and J 
Ihe state of society in which any people exist. But 1 
t repeat, and I repeat it with the most perfect coifr I 
Idence, because the feet is open to the observation tS J 
every American, that, in the United States, tJic phy- 
nt^nomy, and the whole figure and personal ap« f 
pearance of the African race is undergoing a favor- [ 
lUe change.* Among the males )'ou frequently ■ 



O- ^ 1 have before Msigncd reasons why a change in the conv 
„ nUxtoo is less speedily to be expected in the bkcks or any <lis> 

toloured people, thuii ui their feuturcB, and persons, Some 
^ BmotkTor on the etlition of Rees' Cyclopzdia now publishing in 
■fi fbiladclphia by Bradford, and others, bus been pleased to aft. 

•Srt that I have muintaiiied th^t the black complexion of the 
. American negroes is growing sensibly lighter. ^Vhateve^ ■ 
i> nijR be the f.icT, I have, certiiinly, mude no »uch aBsertion> I 
-_ taton the other hand, have assigned reasons why no very seiw 1 

dble effect of this kind should yet be expected. But, thaS I 
tei Due will efF.ice the bLck complexion in them I think vet? 1 
•Q^ Bfbiiblc, as it lu* done in the colony which, accoi-ding to 

testimony of Herodotus, was anciently transferred from Eg 
F'' HfCorcWs.— It discovers no small impropriety, but ceittdnlT^ 
d W much philosophy, to pretend, in this manner, to remar 
, Wawork which eiiJier the writer has not read, or has rcudbv 
' ' S^ Bwpurficially. But one does not know which most t 
[of, (ttlderati his petulance, or his ignorance in the following re- 
. Bat. « The question reapecting the mutability of the com- 
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meet with men of straight, active, and v-igoroi 
persons, who present to you foreheads as open, fu^ 
and finely arched as the whites. And amonjj | 
females it is not uncommon to meet with good fij 
tures, and a pleasing expression of countenarw 
And if we consider beauty of form in the mi^ 
race as of any accoimt in this question, there 
not perhaps in the world persons of finer figure ! 
proportions than are found among tiie mulattos 
St. Domingo or Jamaica. — The nose of the Americ 
negro, though not yet so much raised as that of t 
whites, is, in general, far from being so tnuch it 
pressed as that of the natives of Africa. The te( 
of that race are almost universally beautiful; and,i 



plcsioQ of man, is a philosophical one. And it is remark; 
tiiat the doctrine of eutirc niutubiliiy on this subject," a stra 
expiession for a crilical annolator, " is, mid always has h 
advocated, by men much more distinguiahtd for their pj 
ami chrisdm zed, thun for their knowledge of niiurc." — -^ 
llien ! does a little smattering of Chi'inislry und Medicine, < 
ale a philosopher ? Were Bacon and Buffon, and Bluq: 
bachi and Cuitjper, aiid a Uiousund others among tl>e n 
eiiiiueni naiuruiists, more dislingjiin/iidjlr ib- ir chri»!ian 2 
than for their knowledge of nature ? Or hus the young « 
in hU zeal to throw out a malignant reflection against retig 
forgotten tlieae r;a/ philosophers ? — If he has a sp=rk rein 
ing of that ingenuousness which becomes a philobopncr, i 
schoiai', be will be asb^jucd of this aouotation. 
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which I have already indicated, and 

which should be preserved in mind in all these re- 

.Barks, where their servitude has been mild, through 

Kveral races, they are found not to project more at 

Ihe points than those of the handsomest Europeans. 

In proportion as the feature of the nose rises, the 

' Kps are becoming less protuberant. And the dis- 

* Bice from the bottom of the nose to the aperture of 

Je Up», and thence to the middle uf the chin, dif- 

hz little, in many of them, from the proportions 

" tiat are seen among the whites.* How far the ^b- 

^ imsDCSs of the legs and thighs, wiuch is so com- 

Em to the aitivts of Africa, is to be ascribed 

^ r climate, I will not venture to pronounce : but I 

a inclined rather to attribute it to neglect of their 

_ faldrcn during the period of infancy.f The cli- 



f'!|'' See the proporliona taken from young blacks, p. 261— 3i53. 

1 1 From the same cause many crooked and deformed pcr-_ 
aecH in most of the great maniifuctiiriiig towna m Eiig' 
1 indeed wherever the necessities of the poor press 
nstantly tliat tlicy have not leisure to pay those 
B to their children which afc requisite to miproic the 
F their form, or even to preserve ihcm fiommany 
UHCCideiits. From a directly opposite cause, Uie facility 
Bl which tlie poor procure subsistence in the tTuitcd Statea, 
s leisure which ihey consequently enjoy for all these d«- 
H U 
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mate of Africa requires less attention to thed 
their preservation and safety, than the more rigo 
climates of the North. And a savage and barb^ 
people not feeling the same solicitude for pert 
beauty which is felt in polished society, they 
ceive few motives, derived from this source, tfl 
part from the natural indolence of savagism in 
care of their children. These children, left di| 
a great portion of the day, on the ground s£ 
doors of their huts, to their own struggles ara 
forts, at that period of life when they are first hi 
ning to move from place to place, will freqq 
ly distort their limbs by accidents, or by wrong 
violent positions. But witliout taking these acci 
tal ills into the account, the common way of mc^ 
at that age being on their hands and feet, nd 
stress is necessarily laid on the legs and tlu 
And this not being in a perpendicular direction 
on the arms, but in an oblique and inclining poail 
will naturally tend, at an age in which the bond 
in a soft, and almost cartilaginous state, to gi^ 



meaijc, and pnrcnlal cares, a deformed child is rarelyseen; 
counuy— hidokiice pvoducesinAfricaihewirne effect, i 
the pressure of too much lubor does iii many parts of E^ 
— See this subjest more parti qulnrly treated in the ess 
139—144. 
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boos form to these limbs. I am the more in- 
;cd to ascFibc the effect to this cause for a reason 
: will be very obvious to a planter in the southern 
cs of America, who has daily opportunities of 
crving the great difference in the figure of the 
land thighs that subsists between his field, and 
domestic, slaves. Among the former, in whose 
liters the necessities of their state concur with 
mHdness of the climate, and the natural indo- 
K of slavery, to produce great negligence, and 
lltention in the nursing and management of their 
|dren, die gibbous form of these members is 
rost as common as among their African ances- 
t. Among the latter, on the other hand, v/ho are 
Allly nursed, you generally find much straighter 
jons, and, frequently, persons which would be 
lemed handsome in any nation. In the northern 
es» the gibbousness of the leg in the blacks is 
ippearing more speedily. In Princeton, and its 
mty I daily sec persons of the African race 
we limbs are as handsomely formed as those of 
inferior and laboring classes, eidier of Euro- 
as, or Anglo-Americans. 

[*o this gibbous deformity in the legs, is to be 
Ibed also the next defect mentioned by M?* 



White, the too grCat elevation of the calves, or, i 
he more technically speaks, of the gastrocnemii mt^ 
cles. And we perceive, in this countrj', that t 
one defect is diminished in proportion as the othen 
corrected. — Tothe untoward structure of their liml 
this author attiibutes a peculiar awkwardness - 
their gait, whicli he reckons likewise among i 
characteristic and specific distinctions. — I agl 
with him that this awkwardness, and apparent lab 
in walking, arises in part fram their figure which, 
unfavordblc to ease and grace of movement, 
it is, perhaps not less to be imputed to their occup 
tions, and to the total ivant of example, and of ct 
to form their habits in childhood. How coi 
monly do we see the ploughman display the halii 
of the ploughed field in his ordinarj- gait. Bla< 
domestics among us, in general, walk with as mi| 
propriety as our wliite servants, and black chamb 
maids, in particular, imitate with great address, 
genteel air and manner of tlieir mistresses. 

Another criterion by which Mr. White wo(( 
mark the distinction of race between the A£io 
and European consists in the length of tlic fore a 
which is said to be greater in the former than in t 
letter.— -He could not, perhaps, have pitched upi 



m criterion more uncertain than the proportion which 
idiis member bears to others iu the corporeal system, 
Moid to the height of the wiiole person. The a^nea«* 
Ksurements which he acknowledges, and which were 
lOQiade by himself, or &b friends, differ so consider- 
MdUiy firom one another in their proportions, as to be 
(sufficient, one would think, to have weakened his 
iflonfidence |n his own rule- Let us . take the mea*. 
tfdres exhibited, by him in his discourses, stating the 
^ight of the person in one column, and the length 
Mf the ulna in another* 

fr : Height gf LengtKof 

person. ulna. 

Feet. Inches, Inches'i 

*'■ The first is of a female mea- 

Bdred by Mr. White, ' « 8 1-2 10 

The second of a man by 
Mr. Ward, 5 8 d 7-8 

^- The third a female by Mr. 
ICrozier, 5 3 1*8 10 

1 The fourth a male by Mr, 
poxley, 5 1 3-4 10 

1^ The statue of the Venus de 
fSMedicis, framed according to 
•he standard of perfect beauty 
(^gnodved by the ancient art«. 
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Height of Length ol 
person. uhia. 

istsh, gives the fc41owing pns 

portions,. 5 3-4 

An European ian3niaiii mea- 
sureclbf Mr^ Wluite, 5 ft S«4 

Another European woman 
by Mr. White,. 5 4 ^ 3w4 

The foUomng measutea I 
have taken 6£ four young wo« 
men in Princeton— rviz. twa 
yoimg ladies^ 5 2 3^5 9 1-4 

• • . . . • 5 8 » 3-5 

A young black woman in 
my family, 4 9^ 1^4 9 l-lft 

Another young black wo* 
man, 5 3 10 2^1Qr 

a proportion not very different 
from that of the Venus de 
Medicis. 

This : young woman was perfectly black and re^r,^ 
moved by at least three, and pit^bably four descents 
from her African an(:estor8.^ 



* Other proportions pf the same woman will- ^ew, a great) 
^icanation from Mr* White's picture of an African« Her fbq^ 
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The peculiar structure of the skull of an African, 
ts delineated by Mr. White, is not i i more certain 
criterion of diversity of species than those proper- 
ties which have been ah-eady mentioned. Climate, 
IQodes of living, national customs and ideas, and 
die degree of civilization to which a pe ople have an- 



pwe 9.7 inches,— lier nose from its rise to the end of the ciw* 
tilag« 1.8 inches, its ridge wus a right line, and its clevatiun at 
the end [>r the cartilage 1.1 l-Sinchcs. The distance from the 
lenuiimtion of the nose to the division of the li) is 1.7 inches* 
thence to tlie middle of the chin 1 .2 inches ; from the middle of 
the r,hin to the meatus duditorius 6.S inches, fnom the cartil- 
■ge wKich divides the nostrils to the same place 4.5 iDches, 
frOm the meatus of one car to that of the othe r, round the 
most prominent part of the occiput, removing tlic wool, 13 
inches. A black mtm belonging to one of m] neighbors 
[Mr. Cmig] gives tlie following measures ; — his Ik :ight 4 feet 
9 inches,— the length of his foot 10 inches,— tlia length of 
l^nose from its rise to the end of the cartilage 1 9-lt>incheB, — 
its ridge is also a right line, its elevation I inch;— -from the 
end of the nose to tlic division of the lips I inch, — tlieiiceto th& 
middle of the chin 16-10 inches,— from the middle o f the chin 
to the memns auditorius 5 9-10 inches, — fi-om the i neatus of 
sne cur to that of the etlier round the most nromineo t part of 
theocdput IS inches, — tlie length of die fore arm 9 9-10 In- 
dies. — The lips of the black girl were somewhat moi « protu- 
berant than is usual in white women of her size ; tho sc of the 
M^k man exhibited nodi (Terence in Uiis respect fi-omij'ie gene- 
fid i.ppeLtmnce of tlie lips of white men. 1 see, hom-'vcr, as 
Bluch diversity in the fcitures of oui" American negroer. ainonj 
t&emfielvcs) ui in those of the whites. 
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rived, all have an influence on the fi^re of this bonj' 
substratum of the head, as well as on tlie features of 
the countenance. Lavatcr says, he finds not a 
greater difFereaice between the skulls of a German 
and an East-Indian, than between that of a Gtrman 
and a Hollaoder. And he observes furdier, that 
the skull of a Calmuc, or Nomade Tartar ap- 
proaches very nearly that of an African. — LaVater, 
indeed, witjiout having accurately considered the 
changes which time, which civilization, or removal 
into different climates may produce in the same 
race, has confidently asked; " What care of educa- 
tion can arch the skull of a negro, like that of a star 
conversant astronomer ?" It is not supposed that 
education alone can efi*ect it on a negro who has al- 
ready received the basis of his constitution, in Africa. 
But, that time, a more favorable climate, better die^ 
and habits of society, may in a scries of descents 
accomplish such a change, in the West-India isl- 
ands, and the American states, can be confirmed by 
many esamples. We often see among the cliildren of 
Africa both in insular and continental America, heads 
as finely arched, and persons as handsomely formed, 
as are ever seen among the descendents of Europe, 
ans. And it was remarked of the army of Tous. 



^nt in St. Domingo that many of his officers were 
not exceeded in elegance of form, and nobleness of j 
aspect, by any in the army of Rochttmbeau, or Le i 
Clcre.* 

Nearly connected with the preceeding is the next ' 
characteristic distinction of the negro species \vhich 
our author assigns, founded in the supposed deficien- ' 
^ of mental talent. For this fact, real, or pretended, ' 
he quotes the authority of Mr. Jefferson, in lus notes 'I 
on Virginia-t "Comparing them fihe ncgrocsj 
says he, by their faculties of memory, reason, and _ 
ima^nation, it appears to me that in memory they are 
equal to the whites, in reason much inferior, and tliatj | 
in imagination, they are dull,tasteless,and anomalous. 
It would be unfair, he adds, to follow them to Af- 
rica for this investigation. We will consider them 
here on the same stitge with the whites. But it will 
be right to make great allowances for the difference of 
tondition, of education, of conversation, of the sphere 



"* The critical reviewers are pleased to bsinuate that th« 
'flw persons of nuny of the Wesl-IntUa blacks arise from 
l«duxture of wlute blood. There are undoubtedly, in tlieial- 
, mulattos and other niixtui-es of blood in different de- 
But tlie observation in the text is applicable to men 
ntcn who have a clear, undoubted African descent. 
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in which they moYC. Yet, many of them have bs 
80 situated that they might have availed Uiemseli 
of the conversation of their masters : many have b 
brought up to the handicraft arts, and, from i 
circumstance, have been always associated with 1 
whites. Some have been liberally educated ; and, 
have lived in countries where the arts and scieni 
have beeA cultivated to a considerable degree, i 
have had before their eyes samples of the b 
works from abroad. Never could I find tha( 
black had uttered a thought above the level of pi 
narration. Miserj-, he cwitinucs, is often the ] 
rent of the most aiFccting touches in poetry — Amc 
the blacks is misery enough, God knows, but 
poetry. He adds, love is the peculiar oestrun: 
the poet. Their love is ardent, but it kindles ' 
senses only, not the imagination. Religion, indo 
has produced a Phillis Whately ; but it could i 
produce a poet. Ignatius Sancho has approaci 
nearer to merit in composition ; yet his letters 
more honor to the heart, than to the head. He 
often happy in the turn of his compliments, and 
stiie is easy and familiar. But his imagination 
wild and extravagant; escapes incessantly fr 
every restraint of reason and taste, and, in ' 
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iJburse of its vagaries leaves a tract of thought as in% 
Sbherent and eccentric as i|f . the course of a meteor 
Hbrough the sky." — After this, Mr. Jefferson con- 

r 

fhsts the enslaved Africans in the United States, 
ith . the Roman slaves, in order to shew the vast 
iority of the former in all the exercises of the 
tntal powers. 

These remarks upon the genius of the African 
'o appear to me to have so little foundation in 
philosophy that few observations will be neces- 
to refute them.* 
I* If the principle maintained by Lavater, and by 
pi. Gall, that the form of the skull is indicative of 
Vhe peculiar talents, and even of the inclinations and 
lUspositions of men, be founded in nature, will it 



• ♦ Mr. Jefferson reasons much better when he undertakes 
|o defend the people of the United States, and the aboriginals 
rf the American continent, against the aspersions of Mr. Buf- 

r 

Sn, and the Abbe Raynal, and generally, of the European 
inrriters, who impute to them great debility both of mental, 
Knd of bodily powers; because men ranging the forest for 
game, and pressed by incessant wants ; or, on the other hand, 
^cupied in perpetual labors in clearing and bringing into a 
jltate of cultivation the soil of a new world, have not produced 
Buch poets as Homer or Pope, such philosophers as Aristo- 
?ile, or Locke, or such orators as Demosthenes or Chatham.— 
Ifice his answer to 6th query, towards the end, in his notes on 
Vupnia» 
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not result, as a necessary consequence, that if the eP 
mate, the mode of living or the state of society, of s 
even accidi;iital causes in early life, contribute to « 
vary the shape of that bony case which encompas- fl 
ses the brain, thereby pressing upon it in soioe 4 
points, and giving it scope in others ; in some of its t 
cells contracting this soft substance, and giving i 
freer expansion in others, these causes must, in ij 
same degree, assist, impede, or varj- the operatioifl 
of the mir.d, and affect the character of the national ■ 
genius, or of the genius of a whole race of men f' 
placed in a particular climate, or existing in a pa( 
ticLiIar state of society.* 

That the causes which have been just suggestei 
may have some effect in liebetating the mental faca 
ties of the wretched savages of Africa, 1 am not pfl 
pared either to deny or affirm. 1 am inclined, ham 
ever, to ascribe the apparent dullness of the nej 
principally to the wretched state of his existen 
first in his original country, where he is at oin 
poor and abject savage, and subjected to an atrocioj 
despotism ; and afterwards in those regions 
which he is transported to finish his days in slavei 
and toil. Genius, in order to its cultivatltm, s 



■ Seepages 9S, 96, also ISS— lS6of thisestaj^r 



the advantageous d'lspliiy of its powers, requires free. 
^m: it rtqiiircs reward, the reward at least of 
praise, to cidl it forth ; competition to awakeu its 
ndoT; and examples both to direct its operations, 
Wid to prompt its emulation. The abject servitude 
'irfUie negro in America, condemned to the drudg- 
vty of perpetual labor, cut off from every mean of 
ivement,* cuubcious of !us degraded state in the 



" How Tew are Uie negroes in Amcfica who enjoy access t» 
tbe. first elements of knowledge b; being e nub led cither to 
read, or write. Mr, Jefferson atiys thai miuiy of theni liave 
teen placed in situations in which they might have enjoyed the 
-•ocictyof their masters. What society, alas, can subsist be- 
tween a master, and a sUve ; not a polite and learned slave of 
Greece, such js was often seen at Rome, but a wi-ctched and 
ignorant African slave ! Besides, if they could enjoy an in- 
tercourse much more free and intimate than is possible from 
the nature of their respective situulions, I usk, what would 
there be in tliat society, when wc consider the general charac- 
ters, occupations, and conversations, of those masters, fa- 
vorable to improvement in science, or the arts ; or calculat- 
ed to draw forth, and cultivate any of the high powers of im- 
agination taste, or genius ? The poems of Phillis Whalely, a 
poor African slave, taught to read by the indulgent piety of 
her master, are spoken of witli infinite contempt. But I will 
'Atfmand of Mr. Jefferson, or any otlier man who is acquainted 
with American planters, how many of those masters could 
lave written poems equal to those of Phillis Whatcly ? And 
iflth still greater reason might I ask the same question with re-p 
«rd to the letters of Ignatius Sancho. 



midst of freemen who regard him with contcmjrti 
end in every word and look make him feel his infe 
ority ; and hopeless of ever enjoying any great i 
lioration of his condition, must condemn him, wh 
these circumstances remain, to perpetual sterility 
genius. It is unfair to compare the feeble efforts 
the mind which we sometimes behold under slavl 
depression, with the noble ardor which is ofl 
kindled even in the wild freedom of the Amcric 

The aboriginal natives of America often exhiB 
as Mr. Jefferson justly remaks, some of die fim 
flights of imagination, and some of the bold 
strokes of oratory. But we perceive these vigoro 
efforts of the soul only while they enjoy their nn 
independence, and are employed in their favor 
exercises of hunting, or of war, which give ard 
to their sendments, and energy to their characfi 
Whereas, if you cut them off from employmei 
which, along with conscious freedom and indq 
dence, often awaken the untutored savage to t 
boldest enterprizes ; if, in this condition, you pla 
tliem in the midst of a civilized people with whd 
tlicy cannot amalgamate, and who only humi 
them by the continual view of their own iiifcrioi 
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once, annihilate among them all the noble 
qualities which you had admired in their savage 
abadte ; and the negro becomes a respectable man 
compared with the indian. Of the truth of this 
remark we have striking exam^ilcs in the rcmnantt ' 
of a small tribe in the state of New-Jersey, noif 
called the Brotherton indians, from the name of 
their village ; in the remnants of the Pamunkey triba 
in Virginia, situated on the river Pamunky, on a. ! 
imall reservation of lands secured to them by tlii^ -I 
government ; in the Indians situated along tlie Mis- 
ussippi in the vicimty of New-Orleans ; and many 
GompaJiies of the same people who wander along 
the banks of the St. Lawrence within the province 
^ Lower Canada. For wretchedness, laziness, and 
the destitution of almost everj' manly quality, they 
can hardly be exceeded by the most contemptible 
finbes of men in any quarter of the globe. They 
^ord a proof of the deterioration of the mental fa- 
wldes which may be produced by certain states of 
society, which ought to make a philosoplier cautious 
flf proscribing any race of men from the class of hu- 
man beings, merely because their unfortunate con- 
has presented to them no incentives to awa* 
genius, or afforded no opportunities to display its. 
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potvers. Judging by the criterion which Mr. WhiJ 
after Mr. Jefferson has endeavoured to establia^ 
might not the Abbe Rayiial, and other Europe) 
writers who denounce the American climate as unfa* 
vorable to the growth of animal bodies, and thgj 
energies of the human intellect, justify their concl 
sion, by the example of the Anglo- American! 
Among these decendcnts of the ingenious Europ 
ans, since their settlement in America, have a 
peared fewer exquisite productions in tlie arts, few 
works of taste, erudition, or genius, than ha' 
adorned the fcingdoms of Europe, in the same j 
riod. But is this to be imputed to the climate ? a 
not rather to the peculiar labors, and occupatiai 
required in a new world, to draw it forth from t 
forests, and its marshes, which have diverted t 
efforts of the people to other objects of more imir 
diate necessity? But besides this primary cause) 
deficiency in monuments of art, and works ' 
taste, we may reckon the sparseness of our popul 
tion wliich prevents tliat constant collision, and con 
parison of sentiment, which contributes to strike c 
the fire of genius, and to correct its eccentricitii 
and errors ; the want of men of leisure, and ■ 
wealth eidier ti> cultivate the arts, or to encoucag j 



uid reward them. But because we have produced 
no such poets as Pope, or Milton ; no such groupes.i 
of wits as adorned London or Paris in the age (^J 
Anne, and of Louis the fourteenth, lias a pi 
pher of Europe, in the pride of her present ira 
provements in every department of hterature, 9 ', 
right to say, because one century has not yet produc- 
ed the fruits of ten, that the American like wha^.l 
was ftibled of the Beotian, air, has htbttated tlieJ 
genius of this last and largest quarter of thf globe ?. \ 
Whence arose the difference between the Athenian, { 
aod the Beotian, or Spartan wit, but from their 
difierent states of society? And the Anglo, of 
Callo- American only affords another example of ■] 
this powerful influence in diversifying, in maturing, . 
or retarding the operations of the human mind. The I 
period has not yet arrived for displaying the fuU j 
powers of the American genius. But whoever will J 
Ecgord with a truly philosophic eye the works which * 
it has accomplished, the almost new creation which 
it has produced, within the last century, over the 
6ce of an immense continent, will be disposed ra- 
Aer to respect its energy and enterprizc than to dia- 
iparage it by an unfair comparison with the results 
I ^th£ wealth and population of Europe, and tlie ac* 
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Cumulated improvements of so many ages. Ma( 
particular instances America can already exhibit t 
ickiitific iiivestigatioiT, of political eloquence, of n 
itary skill and lieroism, of inTcntion, especially in ■ 
the mechanic arts, and of execution in the fine arts, 
which have not been exceeded in any country, c 
And circumstances are now daily occuniiig to c^ 
forth more and more the energies of the Amcrid 
character, and to display the vividness and forced 
flfe American genius, which will, in a short time'? 
place us above the fear of the contempt, or evenii 
the rivalship of any nation. And the reproaches <A 
deficiency of talent cast upon America byphilosopheiH 
who have had little opportunity, and perhaps less dis- i 
position to form an accurate judgment upon tliis s 
Bubject, will be doubly retorted upon Europe ; for 
she will then be in the period of her decline, while - 
her young competitor will be advancing to the ma- - 
turity of her powers, and her glory. 

In returning from tliis slight digression, may I . 
not be permitted to ask, if this criterion,- which is 
applied so unfavorably to the Africans, be just, are 
llie modem Greeks of tlie same race with those r&-„ 
publican heroes who expelled the Persians frd 
their country ; mth those illustrious scholars a 



I whom Socrates and Plato only shone in the first 
■lank ? Would it now be possible to restore among 
these degraded subjects of Turkish despotism, the 
genius of Demosthenes, of Xenophon, or of Phidias ? 
Or are tlie Copts, a people more dull and stupid dian 
thenegToesofAiigoUi,tliedescendents of those Egyp- 
tians who were once the masters of the Greeks them- 
Bclves ? Innumerable causes may, for a long time, 
prevent the faculties of the human mind from arriv- 
ing at full maturity in particular nations, or may te« 
tally restrain among them tlie growth, and develop- 
ment of the powers of genius. Among these causes 
daveiy will readily be acknowledged to be the prin- 
cipal. The force of this objection, which Mr. Jef- 
ferson anticipated to liis hypothesis, he endeavours 
to obviate, by comparing the negroes with the 
Greeks who were held in slavery at Rome. But has 
this philosopher sufficiently adverted to the infinite 
difference that must subsist between enslaved sava- 
ges, destitute of the first elements of liberal know- 
ledge, and held in contempt by their oppressors, and 
in ingenious and enlightened people, cultivated in 
the schools of philosophy, aiid practised in all 
the liberal arts, reduced to slavery by force of arms; 
pd, even in slavery, respected by their masierii ? 
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Epictetus was, indeed, a philosoplier, Terence, 
Phcetlrus were poets, and many of the most eminent 
artists at Rome were slaves ; but they were philosc 
phers, and poets, and artists before they becanj 
slaves ; or belonging to a people txiollcd, and revq 
cd for their ingenuity and heroism, they still posses 
eda certain elevation of mind, which rendered the| 
cifpable of acquiring science, of cultivathig tlie i 
b!tT powers of the soul, and displaying the beautifl 
of imagination, and ta&tc, even in an enslaved con- 
dition,* 



• Two or three other remarks in Mr. Jefferson's illusti-a- 
tioiis of ihc greal defect of genius in tiie biacka may deserve 
icme notice. " Many of litem, says he, have been brought up 
to the h«ndicr*ift ana, and all have lived in countiies where the 
arts and sciences have been cultivuLcd to a considerable degree, 
and have hud before their eyes samples of tlie best worksyrom 
ofiToad." — I have often seen these handicraft artists, their black* 
ffliuilis, coopers, house carpenters and others. But, except in a 
fevp ir.st.inces, their whole design in learning these arts vvsia to do 
the coarse work on their master's plantations, the competent skill 
forwhich they acquired from artists who were nearly as coarse 
workmen us thcraadves. And what is intended in this remark, 
*' that ;.ll of them have had before their eyes samples of the beat 
works from chroad," I cyj hardly conceive. Docs the writer 
mean statii.-s, pictures, or household furniture ? I belieYC 
few of them huve seen the most exquisite productions in any of 
these departments ; and those who have, 1 presume, have con- 
templated them with the same eyes with wliich other coacli. 
Ipen, hostlers, and footmen view them. And why are those 



■ Having bestowed so much attention on this qiiali- 
^-, wiiich Mr. White, supported by the authority of 
Mr. Jefferson, supposes to constitute an essential 
distinction between the negro and the white man, 

OMjuisite works of genius said to be/ram abroad ? If tlie in- 
genious wliiies have never yel pi'ocluced them at Aome, why are 
Qic poor negroes degruded from their rank in the sciilcof raiion- 
•lityi bectkuae their enslaved genius has not towered above tliat 
of their masters ? 

" Misery, continues Mr. Jefferson, is often the parent of the 
lirost affecting touches of poetry. Among the blacks is misery 
caiougb, God knows, but no poetry." — When misery falls on 
such men us Dodd, or Young, who possess minds toned to the 
finest sensibilities, and adorned with refined taste, and a cultt- 
vaied imagina^oni their sorrows will often wake the most 
aBTecting strains of tbc pensive muse : but when have wc seen 
ibe miseries of Newgate or the gallics produce a poet ? 

** Love," he adds, " is tlie peculiar centrum of the poet. 
Their love is ardent, but it kindles tlie senses only, not the im- 
^nation." With what fine tints can imagination invest the 
ngs, tlie dirt, or the nakedness so often seen in a quaiter of 
Begroli^ourerB ^ Besides, to awaken die exquisite sentiments 
of a delicate love, and to surround it with all the euchiuitiiient 
of the imagination, tliis piission requii'cs to be placed under ecr- 
Hn moral restraints which are seldom foimed in the coarse 
fitmiliinity, and promiscuous intercourse permitted, luid loo 
cftan encouraged among the American slaves. Yet have I, not 
Blfpefjuenily, seen, among these sl.ives, the most delicate und 
dnnible attachments take place between tbe seses, whei'e u 
good moral education, united with the virtuous, and aniiiible 
example of their masters and mistresses, have concuiTtd to 
Culuvate the heart, and produce a certain reserve and refiue- 
ment in their manners. 



and I hope obviated the force of their remarks, I 
shall treat tlie other differences which he enumerates 
with greater brevity. 

T'he skin of the negrOi he observes, is thicker thaa 
i/iat of the European. The fact is admitxed ; und 
the cause of it has been already assigned in the 
essay. It is a natural consequence of the intense 
sctiou of the sun's rays, which, by their constant 
stimulus, tend to iiicrassate its substance. The bil- 
ious mucous, likewise, which is deposited in Uie 
celular membrane of die skin, having parted, at the 
surface, with the hjdrogene, with which it wag 
diluted, as has before been shetvn, becomes more 
glutinous, by means of its coagulated carbonic in. 
gredient, and thereby imparts a greater density to 
this integument, than the common mucous which 
fills the cells of the wliite skin. 

If it be true, as Mr. White affirms, in wliich 
opinior) he is supported by other naturalists, that the 
negro secretes less by the kidneys tlian the white 
man, although it cannot be an adequate criterion of 



Some praise Mr. JefTcrson bestows on the letters of Ignatius 
Sanclio, though by no meuni) so great as ihcy deserve, con- - 
sidcrfnjf liJaBitnatioii,and the meaiifi of cultivation which he en- 
joyed. Few white men in similar circumstuncefi could have 
■'■rit,lcn so >vel). 
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met Species, it may account, in some measure, 
fw the greater qxiantity of bile thrown out to tht j 
surface of the body, which becomes there the baslft ' 
of the (lark hue. It may be the cause likewise of 
that pungent and volatile gas, wliich, transpiring 
copious'y through the skin, is perceptible in the 
Strong and offensive odour, which distinguishes the 
greater part of the African race, till corrected, as it is 
fa] the United States, by a more favorable climate, of 
by better habits of living. 

Another distinctive quality of this race given by 
Ihis author is, that they are more capable of enduring 
heat than the Europeans- 

'This tolerance of heat by the blacks is con- 
flrtned by experience ; and probably arises, in part, 
from the superior thickness of the skin, which 
forms a deeper veil to protect the vitals from the in- 
tensity of the sun's rays. It may arise also, in part, 
from the refrigerating nature of that mucous with 
which the cells of the skin are filled; or the more 
copious transpiration of the hydrogene principle in 
which the bile is floated to the surface, and wlilch, 
in the whites, is secreted and carried off by the kid^ 
neys. An insensible evaporation, so abundant, will 
ily reduce the temperature of the body. 
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Besides, the constitution of the European being 
more highly braced by his climate, his blood, 
when exposed to an American or West- India sun, 
is more easily inflamed, and excited to the heat 
of fever. These causes, however, of the diminish- 
ed sensation of heat in the negro, are not peculiar, 
exclusively, to that race, Europeans, introduced 
into a southern climate, if they do not fall victims 
to the first attacks of fever, induced in consequence - 
of excessive heat acting on a system too highly . 
toned, commonly suffer from these fevers, which are 
chiefly of the bilious kind, a considerable relaxation 
of its tension, with a proportionable discolouration of j 
the skin. When the constitution has been, in this | 
manner broken down, and fitted to its new situation, g 
it is always found to become more tolerant of heat ; | 
as it is also rendered more impatient of cold. « 

It is a fact, likewise, whether it arise from the m 
increased copiousness of insensible perspiration, or ^ 
the reduced temperature of the system, or from any J 
other cause, that they, and their descendents, are 
Jess hable than immediate emigrants from Europe • 
or the inhabitants of the northern states of America, * 
to certain epidemic, or contagious disorders vvhichfl 
belong to the climate, or have been introduced bjrM 
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tJoong'tothe climate, or hare been introduced b3f ' 
infection from abroad. From the yellow fever, 
which prevailed in most of tlie sea ports of the Uiiit- * 
ed States during several seasons between the years ' 1 
J790, and 1800, the negroes suffered less than the ' | 
Anglo-Americans. But this was cquully true of 
J&e French refugees from the island ol St. Domingo 
I iriiom the calamities of their country, at that period, 
hA driven, in great uumbers, to seek an asylum 
m the continent.* 
TTie negroes, says this writer again, are more 

t -lived than the whites. From wliat data he 
irawn this conclusion I know not, except it 
* ie from the excessive raortiility in several of tlie 
h West-India islands induced by the sever- 
tf of their servitude : but as far as our expe- 
ience on the continent can furnish aii inference, 
(berever the slaves are not exhausted by hard 
icatment, and excessive labors, it is not true. It 
I known in all tlie southern states, that the slaves. 



' A opecies of the yellow fever may be said to be indigenouB 
may of tlie Wesi-Indin islands. It is leas dangerous, how- 
M, to uatiics whose constitution has been ahsimili.tffl to the 

"* mate. But to sti'angers either from Europe, or the Uuited 

3« Uii of America, it is almost certainly fdtal- 
I. L 



jn that district between the sea and the i 
cm rajige of the Apalachian mountains where 
have hitherto been most numerous, multij^y i 
than the whites. And certainly you see, 
northern states, as many old men among tha 
proportion to their numbers, as among theif 
ters* 

This author is equally misinformed when he 
sens that the mammee of negresses are longer 
those of white women. This is never seen e: 
in slaves who are old, and worn down by cont 
labor. And in them, they are not longeV 
in white women who have been equally eshai 
b}' fatigue and want. Nor are the black wom( 
America, from whatever African nation thej 
descended, known to possess that natural vi 
modesty, which, on the authorltj- of travellc 
very dubious veracity, he has ventured to as 
to them. If ever their ancestors were distlngi 
by those veiy striking peculiarities, certain 



• There is a negro mjin in the neighborhood of Prii 
upwards of a hundred yeurs of age, who is able to walk i 
miles evei'y d y ; <tnd there are nol a few of the same r 
tween icvejity eaid ninet^f . 



tt their posterity in America have entirely lost 
m.* 

Facility of parturition in black women is assif^n- 
as another criterion' of a dititinct species. This 
ist certainly have been a very inconsiderate su^- 
ition coming from an author so well acquainted 
h the economy of the human body. Facility uf 
■ttirition is no otherwise peculiar to the negro 
c, than as this operation of nature is ever easier 
die inhabitants of warm than of cold climates ; 
1 much easier to women who arc engaged in ac- 
:, and even laborious duties than to those who 
,ulge themselves in luxury and indolence, or who 
confined chiefly to sedentary occupations. No 
men suffer greater hardships than diose which 
frequently borne by the females, of the aboriginal 
lericans ; and none pass through the labors of 
turition with less pain and inconvenience. Sel- 
n do they require any assistance. At the crit- 
l hour they retire apart from their neighbors and 
nds : — they bear their infant, and do every thing 
xssary in such an emergency with their own 
ids. The women of the German emigrants who 



> See p. 135) 136 of the essay. 
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have settled in Pennsylvania, and the western p 
tions of Maryland and Virginia arc known to ■ 
equally remarkable fur their laborious lives, andtl 
easy parturitions. In this principle likewise we I 
an easy and natural solution of a fact in the sacred 1 
twy, which has been littk understood, and too g 
regarded as miraculous. When Pharaoh refHt>acl 
tliL- Egyptian inidwives for not having put to i 
according to his order, the children of the Isi^eH^ 
women, th^ vindicated diemselves, because '• 
women ufthe Hebrews were not like those of Eg^ 
For, said they, they are lively, and are deliv^, 
ere the midwives come in unto them. 

Another error still more strange in a philost 
who should be acquainted with human nature 
all its various situations, and particularly with ' 
advantages, or defects in the different states* 
society in wliich it exists, is this author's regard!! 
as proofs of diversity of species, tenaciousness' 
memory, or quickness in the senses of hearing, si 
ing. and smelling, which, he says, ere greater in i 
.African than in the European, Strength of memoi 
or nicety of perception in any of the senses, dcpa 
principally on the situations in which menare pli 
ed, rcijuiring, greater frequency in their exercB 
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■R mere accurate and attentive observation of their 
^Hpotfi, aiuH the notices they afibrd. Judging of 
^Hjr ravages by the aboriginals of this continent, 
^^hi whose manners we arc more particulaHj ac- 
^Hjntcd, we have ground to ascribe to men in that 
^Kc of society, generally, retentive powers of mem- 
^■^^ for having iw> other means of recording events 
^^Ute utmost importance to them as individuals, or 
^Hfafitions, they arc obliged to rely solely on the ex. 
^^K&nd fcH'ce of diis faculty for the preservation of 
^HbiiUtory, or for any knowltdge of the traditionary 
^Khocis and customs of their ancestors. And it is 
^^niziiig with what accuracy an Indian chief, tak- 
^K)ai string of wampum in his hand, will detail 
^K| it, by the force of memorj' alone, aided by a 
^^■^rbitrary marks worked up in its fabric, all the 
^Hries of a long and intricate treaty entered into 
Emb his nation, while he perhaps was only a youth; 
Ksnd even of many treaties, and other transactions, 
.jvhich have taken place an age before he Mras born j 
.which liave been transmitted to him by the older 
i^jljcfs who preceeded him. 

^ Xbe wants, necessities, and dangers of sai'age life 
-^aiiti ibute likewise to give an aculeness, and quick- 
,ine!is to many of the senses, particularly those of see. 



ing and hearing, which often astonish men wh( 
have not been educated in the same hard schoo^ 
In pursuing their game, or perceiving the approac 
of an enemy, they exhibit a nicety in these sens* 
of which there is no example ill civilized life. A 
the eye ranges through the forest, it catches a vari 
ation in the reflections of the Ught ; as the ear is turn 
ed on every side, it perceives a rustle in the leaveS) , 
whisper, a vibration in the air, occasioned by t 
movement of an animal, which, by persons^ notac 
customed to such a vigilance nf attention, would fa 
utterly unobserved. They will track their game, ( 
their enemy, tlirough the forests where a Europea 
could not perceive the trace of any foot. In a nigh 
in which no star can be seen, they will pursue thei 
course through the woods with an exactness 
differs little from the accurate direction of the mani 
Qcr's compass.* 



• When tlic leaves fall from the trees in autumn, they con 
monly descend wirti the back of the leuf towurds the earth C 
account of ihe specific gravity of the veins which nm over i 
Any animal, therefore, puasing through the woods, will necei 
sarily diatuA, in its course, the regular order in which tlioi 
leaves lie, by turning many of them upside down, which eni 
bles the savage hunter to follow its direction. Where tl 
loaves have lain long, and become in a great measure combiof 
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Hence appears the entire inadequacy to the paivl 
pose for which Mr. White adduces them, establish. 
ing a criterion of a distinct species, of that large 1 
enumeratioii of properties wherein he supposes the 1 
African to differ from the European.* They an? 1 
cither founded in error and misinformation, or are | 
easily explained by the known operation of the pow- 
ers of nature. 

Mr. White makes many ingenious observations \ 
en the human hairif but they will not be found to J 
contradict the principles, or reasoning of the essay. 
I do not assume the aridity of the African climate as 
Ae sole, or even the principal cause of the woolly | 
appearance, and close nap of the hair of the natives. 
The whole state of this excrescence depends much 



with the soil, the surface, which has seldom been trodden by 
the foot of man or beast is soft and spongy enough to receire 
sn impression which is quickly perceived by an eye accustom- 
ed to search for it. In a dark night these savages, destitute of 
e»ery art for marking out the quarters of the heavens, direct 
their course by feeling the bark of tlie trees which is always 
roughest towards that quai-ter from which tlicir severest coldsi 
aod most frequent stui'nis arise. 



' Pages S4th and 8Sth of his work. 



t Pages srtlv — 98th of his discourseii. 
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more on that peculiar secretion which is deposited in 
the cellular membrane of the skin, and there be- 
comes its nutriment. A doctrine which rectivea 
the strongest confirmation from the case of Henry 
Moss already stated in the essay.* Moss was 
among the blackest of the negro slaves in the state 
of Marjland ; — his wool was precisely of the same 
appearance Avhich characterizes the whole race ; — at 
length, when he was about middle age, or some- 
what above it, the black hue began to disappear and 
his skin to assume the colour of a clear and healthful 
while ; — and in proportion as the white colour ad- 
vanced round his Iiead, the woolly substance gave 
place to straight and soft hair. 

Finally, tliis writer conceives that the black col* 
our of the African skin has not been satisfactorily 
accounted for, and assigns for his opinion the ft^- 
lowing reason, which, for an ingenious naturalist, 
appears somewhat extraordinary ; t!iat the scarf, or 
exterior integument of the skin, is ai-ways found ta 
he colourless, which, he imagines, should be the onlt/ 
seat of the complexion if it is affected by the sun,\ 



• P^CS 52 — 95. 

t Page 102(1 of Mr. White's discourses. How is it possi* 
tie tliat this writer should overlook die influence of the sun in 



The scarf skin 13 known to anatomists to be en- 
tircly transparent. Tlie rajs of ligUt, therefore, beinjti 
eawly transmitted through its substance, it can bo 4 
fittlej if at all, afFcctctl in its colour by them. The:^ 
proper seat of the complexion is in the rete mucosur^^ 
between the scarf skin, and the cutis vera, wh 
the mucous which filla its cells, not being traiispa* 
rent, arrests the rays of the sun, and suffers some i 
change from them in its substance and colour ibJ 
proportion to their copiousness and strength. Anif 
it should be remembered that this mucous basis i 
itself changed in some of its most essential proper-'* 
tics, by the influence of climate, of disease, and of'^ 
various other physical causes. For example, ex-' 
treme heat, or heat combined with the ^'apor cX 
stagnant waters, tends to increase the bilious secre. 
lion, which, therefore, in hot, and especially in tro- 
pical climates forms a large proportion of that mu- 
cous deposit in the cellular membrane which, by its 
various tinges, gives the peculiar stain to the com- 
ptexion. According to the analysis of Dr. Blumen- 

discolouruig the skin, notwithstanding the transparency af the 
icarf, wlienever he should see a r.patiiard, or a Portuguese, or 
the liaiid of a swlor with liis own ? 
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bach,* and other respectable chymisls, bile contain* 
a greater quantity of carbon, or black, colouring 
matter, than any other secretion of the human body, 
except oil. When, in the course of circulation, 
therefore, it arrives at the surface of die body, dilut- 
ed as it must be with a large proi)onion of hydro- 
gene, the hydrogene, uniting more readily tlian the 
carbon with the oxygene of the atmosphere, escapes 
sooner by perspiration. The carbon consequently, 
is deposited more copiously ; and, being deprived 
of its dilutent principle, it settles in a more viscid, and 
fixed state, in the rete mucosum, and there fonns 
the basis of the black complexion. 

Having made these few observations on Mr. 
White's chapter on the colour and complexion of , 
man, I shall, in other things. let the essay speak for _ 
itself in those points in which that author questions _ 
the solidity of its principles, only correcting onc-, 
error in his facts into wliich he has been misled by t 
some careless writer, or ignorant traveller. He a ~~ 
sertst tliat " the aboriginal Americans, both in i 
torrid, and temperate zones are of a uniform. 



• Page jSndof the essay. 

t Pa^ i06thof hisdiacDUrscs. 
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temper colour, except near the northern extrepiitv of 
itri (he continent, where they are of a very deep brown J 
f inclining to bfack, because they liave probably trav* > 
eUed thitlier from the nortliem parts of Europe."-* J 
it is true, on the contrary, that the natives of 
some regions, of Brazil and Amazonia, are nearly 
as black as those of tropical India. The extremes 
of heat and cold are found, as I have before remark, 
cd, to resemble one another in thtir efFtcts upon the 
colour of the human skin. And in the tropical and 
trctic regions both of Asia, and America the com- 
"plexion is black, though of a lighter shade in the 
latter continent than in the former. If we do not 
find white men in the temperate latitudes of North- 
America, 1 have, in the essay, assigned, at least, 
probable reasons for this phenomenon ; existing, in 
part, in the extreme savagism of the natives,* which 
exposes them, without the smallest protection, to the 
full influence of the sun and atmosphere, augmented 

' • If the aiicicnl Gauls and Biilons were comparatively a 
jur people, it in to be remembered that their stutc of society 
EiT advanced in improvement iJiove ihat of the aboriginal 
JUvages of America. Their origin likewise they derived, more 
nearly or remotely from the fair inhubiUints of Middle-Europe, 
1a^ tbe vicinity of the Kuxlne and Caspiaii^seas. 




says he, " in the Doctoi'i 

tikin. By skin m anatomist 

. Smith uses it in three difier- 

J Tele tnutotum ; Sndly. the euti* 

Mier." I presume the intelligent 

..st;d in the essay in one tetue only, ex- 

c, as the integument of the bod]r, but 
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by Hmr filthjr curtoms ^aiid» in part, in their ariffn 
having sprung from the dark coloured Tartar, id* 
habiting the North-East of A^ For tlie black, tf 
dusky complexion, once contracted by the 
pf a race, is continued in their offspring by a m 
lower climatical influence, than was originally necesr 
;Bary to create it.. 

I cannot conclude these remarks without 
notice of some animadversions on this essay by 
J. A. Smith, professor of Anatomy and Sui^^i 
the University of New- York, delivered in an i 
ductory lecture to his class Nov. 1808, and pub' 
ed in the New- York Medical, and Philo: 
Journal and Review, Feb. 1809. Some petulanci 
in the manner of introducing the name, and sp 
iiig of the author of the essay, I pass over, be 
a merited retort might lead to a degree of asperii 
of language which 1 am not inclined to employ 
and still more, because I hope I may now ap 
to the essay itself as my best vindication. j 

In the very few quotations which he has made 
from that work he has been neither liberal nor can- 
did. " Hear," says he, *' the manner in which he,'j 
speaking of the author of the essay, " explains 
action of the climate in producing this change 
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trolour. He begins with/ the folldwing position, 
Ihat" the skin J though delicate^ and easily suscepti* 
)Ue of impression from external causes^ is, from its 
iHructure, among the least mutable parts of the body . 
lifter which he adds, "We shall see the Doctor^ 
«i a little time, comparing this skin to bone.'^ 
-These two short passages are the whole of what he 
|bs been pleased to select as a specimen of the rea- 
soning of the essay on the power of climate in effect* 
fing a change of colour in the human species. The 
Header will judge how far this is any competent ex* 
ample of the strain of that work. The Professor 
IlKMight he had found an anatomical mistake in the 
Mcount which the author of the essay has given of 
^ structure of the human skin ; and he wished to 
•QJoy a humble triumph over the imaginary error, 
ith what justice he indulges tliis triumph, for 
hich he misrepresents tlie fact,* I shall presently 
w. 



^ ♦ The great source of error," says he, « in the Doctor's 
|p>rk is in the use of the word akin. By skin an anatomist 

CBans the cutis vera : but Dr. Smith uses it in three differ- 
t Menses : 1st. to signify the rete mucosum ; 2ndly. the cutis 
ffra / and lastly, both together." I presume the intelligent 
le^er will find the skin used in the essay in one sense only, ex- 
Hpt in a tingle passage, as the uitegument of the body, but 
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1 These remarks of the Professor, even If they were 
well founded, are of trifling importance, and can 
little affect the result of our enquiry. The more 
important principles of the essay, and the facts by 
which they are supported he hardly notices. He 
has collected, indeed, from Cuvier, Hunter, Cam- ! 
f)er, Blumenbach, and others, but chiefly from 
Wliite a long list of varieties subsisting, or huppos* ■ 
cd to subsist between the diflTi^rent tribes of man- 
kind, which he produces as unanswerable objections 
against the general conclusions of the essay. Of 
their unanswerable force however, the reader will 
better judge after having examined the solutions 
which are given of them in the work. 

But it is somewhat amusing to see him after tlie 
stile of presumption and affected science which he 
assumes, and his pretences to mathematical preci. 
sion and accuracy in measuring the lines, and capa< 
cities of the heads of different nations, making a pa- 



composed of tln-cc difftrciit /oifir;/^ — Vhc. culie vera, l]ie rrte 
p^uconiiin, und the urarf sL-in. In that pusso^e tlie &carf skJn 
■was compared to the bones, merely in its destitution of vessels,, 
and ihc little mutation to which each is subject. The fact of 
Its ■wanting vessels is asserted by Blumenbach, p. 1 17, and by 
other anatomists. Hut as it is not necessary to the illustrauon 
of the subject, it hiis been wholly omitted in the present edition. 
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ndc of quoting authors, as favoring his opinions, 
tome at least of whom he cannot have read, or, 
most certainly, has not understood. If this seems 
a harbh accusation against the ftarntd Professor, I 1 
have not made it without being able to give satist i 
filctorj' demonstration of its trulli,- — He professes^ 
to adopt the doctrine of Von Camper concerning \i^ \ 
facial angle,'* by which angle he attempts to dig* , 
criminate the heads of dilTcrent nations, and seenif | 
willing also to measure their respective degrees c^'i 
iKauty, or of intellect. This discovery, or fancy 1 
oS Von Camper's he speaks of in such a stile of I 

iglc," Professor J, A. Smith informs ua, "!«■ | 
formed by the intersection of two lines at, or /laralli-l lo 
inferior part of t!ic nostiil, one being drawn froni tiie most ' 
projecting part of the foreheud until it strikes the ff/^r of the 
mcisor teeth of the upper jaw, the other from the inferior part 
of the bony canal of the ear until it meets the other at the place 
ltK)Ve mentioned." — The reuder may perhaps, understand tlw 
1 of tlic angle fi'om this deacriptiun, but cei-taitilf 
of two lines ^orHWc/ to the inferior part of the 
Hstiil is an unusual language for an anatoniical professor and 
a natiiematiciitn to employ. lie ij.cn proceeds to say that one 
flEUiese lines is to be di'awn fjom tlie moat projecting parto£ 1 
die ibrehead till it strikes the t-dge of the incisor teeth.— He | 
vhviitd have said, accuiding to the autlior froni whom he bor- , 
fOWs the idea, tiic bottom of that channel (limbum alveolareni^ I 
MOt^uning the sockets of Uiuse teeth. It is the first time) 1 be^ ] 
thu ever tliis has been called the I'^fc of the incisors, 
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culogj- as would lead us to believe that it is recti* 
ed by all the Anatomists of Europe as one of thi 
highest improvements in anatomical and physiog 
nomonical science.* Yet, after extolling this dfl 
cover;/ in the highest terms, and quoting the namef 
Blunienbach \vith the same familiarity as that of Vo 
Camper, as if he were perfectly acc|u;iintf d with tl 
writings of both these great anatomists, he see« 
not ill the least aware tliat the former lias entirely t 
jected the principle on which this facial line is draw 
Can it be because Blumenbach's work is written 
latin! I will not presume such a disgraceful thin 
I will, therefore, proceed to exhibit my proof, wit 
out doubting but that I shall be understood. " j 



• Unfortunately for llic accuracy of his gsometricat luigm 
lie repeatedly speaks of ihe greater or less degree of oitifen 
in the facial angle, from that of TO" which is the measure o) 
African fncc, to ihat of 80" or 85" wliich 'n the measure 
the European. 

If he had followed his guide Von Camper throughout, in 
diction, as well as the supposed result of his experiments,' 
would have taught him greater precision, at least, in his expt 
aion. " Pour pcu (jue Ton considcre avec atit-'ntion I'anglc d 
lei quarO'e tetes," saya he, speaking of some skulls wh 
were before hiin, "on i-ecomioitra fucilementqu'ilsdcvieim 
plus consldfrablfs" (not more obtuse) " a meaui-c qu'nn eli 
davantage la ligne f.tcJale, d'ou il resulte que la filtis grand 
menuBu" fnot the most obluae) "&<!» lieu dans leB £tl 
pgens." — Piiriie I. JvUi. 
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fi vero,*' says Blumenbachy speaking of this cele- 
cd line," si quid recte video, haec rcgula non 
' vitio kborare mihi videtur.— *l®. Enim, quod 
idem ex iis quae de varietatibus faciei gentilitiae 
imus (556) per se patet, universa haecce lineafa- 
h ad summum non nisi in eas generis humani 
ietates quadrat quas mandibularum directione ab 
icem variant, neutiquam vero in eas quas coni- 
ia plane ratione facie potius in latera diducta in- 
les sunt. 

. Saepissime diversissimarum gentium craniis 
, quodaiunt, caslo ab invicem discrepantibus,una 
en eademque lineae facialis directio esse solet ; 
versa, pluribus unius ejusdemque gentis craniis, 
in universum eodem habitu invicem conveni- 
linea facialis valdopere diversa. Parum enim 
ola directione faciei in craniis a latere visis judi* 
licet, nisi simul respectus habeatur latitudinis 
Lxn. Ita V. c. dum haec scribo coram video cra- 
um bigam iEthiopis scil. Congensis, et Sarma- 
^ithuani ; utrisque linea facialis fere una eadem- 
; habitus tamen maxime diversus si angustum 
[uasi carinatum iEthiopis caput cum quadrato 
fis Sarmatoe comparaveris. Contra vero alia bina 



i^thiopum crania ad manus habeo, facial'i linea R 
rum quantum ab invicem abhorrentia, utroquevero, j 
si a facie spectctur, angusta et quasi compressa cal- 
varia, fronte foniicata iEthiopicam originem apt 
testante. 

3. Denique vera Camperus ipse, in iconibus o 
suo aubjiinctis, lineis suis binis normalibus adeo* 
bitraric ct inconstanter usus est, toties piwictis o 
tactus variat, secundum qu<e lineas istas dirigit,' 
a quibus omnis earum vis et fides pendet, ut s 
sum in earum usu incertum et ambigue hesitanfl 
tacite profiteatur." Blum, de gen. hum. degenj 
specie. Ij 59, 60. p. 200 — 203. 

How could the Professor, in the face of this i 
thority. Introduce to his class this all-import 
facial line which is, in a great measure, to decide I 
controversy concerning the original, or factitk 
varieties of the different tribes of men, as if it t 
an uncontroverted discovery of the great Camfi 
and yet, in the same p^e, I believe in the sa 
sentence, quote the natne of Blumenbacli, with" 
ever informing them that this principle of Campa 
has not only been questioned, but utterly dcni 
and shewn to be imipplicable to every purpose oi 
national discrimination, by tiiat superior anatomist^. 
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if he had ever read, or undtrslood the work to which 
he has the confidence to rtfer? 

But a proof htill more pointed to tliis purpose i* 
found in the fourteenlli pa^ of his introductory leDi.-l 
ture. Having quoted from the essay the followingi 
eentcnces, — 1st. '•Anatomists inform us that, Uke*i 
the bones, it," meaning the skin, " has few or no i 
vessels, and therefore, is not liable to those changes 
of augmentation, or diminution, and continual ahera- 
tion of parts, to which the flesh, the blood, and the 
whole vascular system is subject." 2nd. Airat- 
omists know that people of colour have their skins 
thicker than people of fair complexion, in proportion 
to the darkness of the hue," — the Profcsstr pro- 
ceeds; "as the Doctor," meaning the author of the 
•«ssay, " has not given us his authority for these two 
■ >o^nions, and, as 1 never met with any thing like 
M »theni, I conclude he quotes from memory, and is 
• liable to be mistaken; the former is certainly erro- 
fieotjp, and, 1 believe, the latter." 
' The former of these sentences contains the only 
f < part of the essay in which the term skin istmploy- 
}i ed where only the scarf skin, or epidermis was in- 
tended. Confining the expression in thia manner 
Ktl ihe opinion is justified, as 1 Imve before suid, by thg 
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I 
best anatomists. It is positively asserted t>y Br, S 

• Blumenbach, 5 42, p. 117, of the work already i 

quoted. " Epidermis structura simplicissima, ncr-» jj 

vis, vasisque plane destituta." And, with regard to i 

the opinion, or the fact stated in the second, hear the \ 

■same author, p, 1 18. " Utnimque quoque hocce afr i 

fine stratum sedem colons integumentorum ita con- t 

stituit, ut in candidis hominibus, &c. Li fuscis i 

yero, aut alio colore infectis, princeps pigmentum * 

cutaneum reticulo Malpighiano inhsereat et quoyi^t i 

cius reticulum sit, eo crassius qnoqwCj et propius ad j 

membranulee sui generis speciem accedens." Again^ ■ 

p. 162, speaking of the smooth and silky, or shining t 

appearance of the skin in dark coloured nations, ^ 

particularly in the Caribaeans, Ethiopians, Otahei- ^ 

teans, and even the Turks, he says; ^^ In omnibus^ 

give a teneriore epidermidis, sive a crassiore muci 4 

Malpighiani strato pendere, in aprico est." j 

What, now, are we to think of Dr. J. A. Smith's 

acquaintance with Blumenbach ? What are we to * 

tliink of his acquaintance with his own profession, -3 

since he declares he has never met with diese opin-^ 

ions, nor with any thing like theni ?'*~Dr. J; A, 

* He may find them in a great variety of authors which arc 
in tlie hands of every naturalist. 
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likewise, in order to impugn the principle^ 
of the essay on the subjects both of the cause, and" 1 
the seat of colour, is pleased to say ; *' so far as I j 
Jcnow, the bile does not tinge the rete muscosum^ j 
but remains in the cutis, and colours that in the J 
same manner that it does the opaque cornea of the I 
eye." Yet the same great anatomist, whom 1 liavfi 
already quoted so often, calls this fold of the skin, 
*' sedem co/oris.'" And further adds, " utrumquc 
stratum ita constituit natura, ut princeps pig;mentum 
cutancum reticulo Malpighiano inhHereal,"* 

Let the reader now judge of the modesty of that 
[gentleman in the following sentence in which he evi- 
dently alludes to the author of the essay. "Men 
who call themselves philosophers, or who wish 
Others to consider them as such, too often suppose 
that this title is acquired, not by a thorough acquaint- 
ance with a few sciences, but by a superficial know- 
ledge of tlie whole : hence tliey frequently incur the 
ridicule of the world by (vriiing on subjects of which 
ihey are ignorant," — I certiinly owe Dr. James 
Augustine Smith many thanks for this prudfnt ad- 
ptonition, this gentle discipline, which, no doubt, 

['Edit, Goidngsc apud VaiKlciiliock ct Rupredit, 179^. 



his superior wisdom well entitles him to f^ivt to me.-— 
But on whom now rests the ridicule F Not forposacris- 
ing even a superficial knowledge of the whole circle 
of sciences, for that I presume, after what we have 
just seen, he does not arrogate to himsetf ; but for 
pretending to Buch an extensive acquaintance with 
the writers on his own branch, as it is evident he 
does not possess. 

" That climate," he concedes, " does produce 
great changes on all animals, no one will dcnj'. 
Thus, if you transport a shetp covered with wocd 
from England into Syria the wool will be changed 
into long silky kind of hair, — but if jou reconvey it 
to England, it will recover its wool. Not so the 
African; he approximates not the European by- 
changing his climate, as is fully evinced on this con- 
tinent." — That the progeny of Africa, have not 
changed their complexion, or have changed it but 
little, is true; and the hair, which is, in a great de- 
gree, governed by the taw of the complexion, has, 
likewise, exhibited but small alteration. The causes 
of tiieae phenomena are assigned in the essay. But 
it is no less true that, in their persons and features, 
thty have undergone, and are daily undergoing a 
very obvious revolution, by ivhich they are ap- 
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ihing more and more towards the European, of 
llo-Americau standard. And if our Professor 
lot perceived il, his observation must have been 
r limited and negligent indeed. Even the celenti 
i facial angle, of which he makes so high ac* 
t in his system, has, in the blacks bom in the- 
(ed States, become considerably iess acute than 
it is in the natives of Africa. On the subject of the 
■African person many remarks have been made, and 
many facts adduced in tlw essay. I ^vill here add 
only one other fact respecting this angle. I have 
measured it in several blacks' in Princeton who had 
e\'ery indication in their complexion and hair of a 
pure African descent, and have found it with as 
much accuracy, I presume, as it can be taken in 
Bving subjects, from 73° to 78". Their foreheads, 
at the same time, are high, bold, and open.* 

Near the conclusion of this introductory lecture 
he takes his leave by saying ; " Were I to follow 
Dr. Smith" (the author of the essay) " through 
Bis whole work, you might suppose I have some 
tnmily to that gentleman." I think that not at alt 

• On the otlier hand, I have hi my tamily an old black wo- 

mv\ wiOi a irut African foi-ehe;«l naiTow and wrinkled, who 
gives K fucidi angle of 7 1". 
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improbable ; nor is it very difficult to divine ■ 
cause that has awakened his displeasure. He ho|( 
ed to find in the anatomy of man an inAincible ( 
jectioQ against the identity of the human specicf 
which might furnish arms to infidelity in her impa 
tent attacks against the truth of divine revelatioa 
and he seems to be provoked at any attempt to wref 
the weapons out of her liands. 

I cannot close these observations without repro 
bating in the strongest manner, that disingenuoi| 
mode of assailing the holy scriptures whicli has b^ 
come fasliionable with a certain class of writei 
and wliich this gentleman affects to imitate. Thq 
speak of them with oblique and ambiguous respeo( 
as if their authority ought, in all cases, to comman| 
the belief of mankind, while, at the same time, i| 
is suggested that if we do believe them, it must be i] 
spite of nature, and of the most certain physic* 
facts. Thus do these authors study to underai 
revealed religion by hinting tiiat its friends requin 
only implicit faith in opposition to all the truth c 
science. This mode of attack I camiot regard a 
either fair, or manly. Let natur.il science preserv< 
its proper place. We never wish to abridge i|| 
lawful domain. But let it not oiEctousIy go out c 



itiK.on'n sphere to assail religion by this species of 
nily ambuscade. Let inEdcls appear in their t 
form ; if they seek the combat, we only pray, lib 
Ajas, to see tlie enemy in open day. The mor?'^ 
profoundly natural science has been explored, th? " 
more Iiave those objections to the sacred writings 
been dissipated which ignorance once thought she 
had found in the system of nature. These puny 
and half-learned sciolists, who affect to treat with 
sarcastic leer the oracles of God, would do well to 
remember, if they are susceptible of advice, or of 
shame, with what modesty and humility of heart 
those sublime and genuine sons of nature, from 
Newton, down to Sir William Jones have thought 
itdieir glory to submit their superior minds to that 
msdom which came down from Heaven, 

Doubtless the Professor will be able, in the 
course of his lectures, to point out many anatomical 
as well as physiognomonical varieties, subsisting 
between the different nations and tribes of men. 
But if he can find in the climate, the modes of life, 
and other secondary causes, a satisfactory account of 
the change in the facial angle of a Swede, a Pole, or 
Hungarian, and I might add other nations of Europe, 
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fix>m that of their Asiatic ancestors, from whom it is 
ascertained beyond reasonable doubt, that they have 
derived their origin ; the same ingenuity, I presume, 
will be competent to account for the remaming dif- 
ferences which, for want of the like reflection, seem^ 
at present, to embarrass him. 
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Lord K aims, in a preliminary discourse to his | 
sketches of the history of man, has undertaken to j 
combat the principle of the unity of the human spe- \ 
cies. As Mr. White has proposed to assemble 
against it all the objections which can be derived 
fix>m the science of Anatomy, Lord Kaims has en- 
deavoured to collect, and present to us in one united 
?icw, those which arise from the history of man, and 
from such speculative principles, or such moral 
causes, as are supposed chiefly to influence the state 
and condition of human nature, as it relates to the 
pardcular subject of his discourse. The reputation 
of thb writer stands so high in the literary world as 
a philosopher, that it is justly to be presumed; he 
has advanced whatever can be most plausibly urged 
ftom these sources against the opinion which he op- 
poses. If his objections, therefore, can be fairly set 
inde, or successfully answered, the refutation of 
nidi an antagonist will probably be regarded as 
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bringing no inconsiderable addition of strength to 
the preceedinjj; argument. 

I liopc, then, to be able to shew that with regard 
to many facts on which his lordship relies, in this 
disquisition, he has been egregiously misinformed ; 
and that almost the whole of his reasoning, even 
M'liere his facts have been better ascertained, is in- 
conclusive, or concludes only against his own prin- 
ciple. 
j His dissertation he commences M'ith a speculative 
, argument drawn from his own ideas of propriety, 
! and the wisdom of providence. — " Certain it is," says 
' he, " that all men, more than all animals, are not 
equally fitted for every climate. There were, there- 
.fore, created different kinds of men at first, accord._] 
" ' ing to the nature of the climate in which they werelj 
live. And if we have any belief in providence,! 
ought to be so: because men, in changing their d 
mate, usually become sickly, and often degcTierate 

The power of climate to affect the figure 
general appearance of the person, which his \ovi 
ship, in this paragraph acknowledges, when he a 
forms us that, in consequence of changing their hal 
itations mankind often degenerate, is the very prifl 
ciple on ivhich, united with the influence of ( 
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and manners, I presume to account for the varieties 
which dibtinguish the different nations of men from 
one another. Arc not the blacks of Guinea, the 
dwarfs of Siberia, degenerate races compared with j 
the inhabitants of France, or England, of Turkey, or 1 
Persia ? If these people had attained, in their owa I 
climate, the perfection of their nature, while civiliz- ' 
ed Europeans had, by being transplaated thither, 
degenerated far below them, or they had degenerat- 
ed by being rcmo%ed to Europe, the argument | 
would have had some force. But since these people 
are found to improve in tlieir appearance and form, 
by being removed from their own climate, as has 
before been shewn with regard to the Africans in ■ 
America ; and since the greatest degeneracy of the ^ 
European, on his removal to Africa, or Lapland, 
consists only in a nearer resemblance to the natives 
of those countries, the example concludes, strongly 
■gainst his lordship's principle. 
- But " men," he says, " in changing their climate, 
usually become sickly." — In many instances, diey 
do. But, is it a given principle that man is not 
made for situations in which he is liable to encoun- 
ter danger, or disease? He were then only an in- 
truder upon this world. True, it is, tliat great and 
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sudden changes of climate are hazardous ; but c 
more luzardous than equally great and sudden cliaii- 
ges in our habtts of living. This argument, there- 
fore, prove, only that such alterations ought always 
to be made with due precaution. And if this pru- 
dential conduct be observed the human constitution 
has been found cajiable of enduring the influence of 
every climate. It becomes, in time, assimilated to 
its situation. And in southern regions especiall}-, 
the bilious habit, and the dark complexion, which, 
in many instances, were originally the effects of 
disease, become, at lengtli, necessary to the most • 
comfortable and healthful state of the body. — In ' 
America we are liable to disease by removing in- ^ 
cautiously from a northern to a southern State and 
even from one part to another of the same State : but • 
shall we conclude thence that we are not of one 
species from New-Hampshire to Georgia? Shall 
we conclude that the top of every hill, and tlie bank 
of every river are inhabited by different species, be- 
cause the latter are less healthy than the former? 
The constitution often becomes so attempered evo( 
to an unhealthy region, that It feels augmentd 
symptoms of disorder on returning to the most sal 
brious air and water : but does this prove that r 
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I tirfc designed that such men should never remove; 
when it miglit be in their power, to a situation in 
which they could drink clear water, or breathe a . 
pure atmosphere ? 

His lordship'ssecondargument is certainlyan extra- 
ordinary example of philosophic reasonuig. — "Men, 
iqrs he, must have been originally of different 
stocks, adapted to their respective climates, because 
an European degenerates both in vigor and colour 
On being removed to South America, to Africa, or . 
[ b the East-Indies." — Would not true philosophy 
lave drawn from this fact a contrary conclusion? 
Certainly, if an European had not changed iiis colour, 
i with various other properties of his constitution, as 
I he does, that is, if he had not degenerated to a 
I Harer resemblance to the natives of Africa, Amer- 
I tea, or tlie Indies, it would have been a much 
I longer evidence of the original difference of tlie 
I ti^ective races. 

The degeneracy of the human constitution often 
{ produced by change of climate,he confirms by the ex- 
I It^le of a Portuguese colony on the coast of Congo, 
ijio, in a course of time, have degenerated so much> 
I i^ they scarce retain the appearance of men." — A 
^ inore to the purpose of the preceeding essay 
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«ould not be adduced. Apply it to the case of, 
neighbouring tribes of negroes, and of HottenI 
Aiihough they are now so rude that scarcely do % 
retain the appearance of men, does not his owq^ 
ample demonstrate that, in some remote pet; 
Ihey may have descended from the sam« orij 
stock with these degenerated Portuguese ? 

His lordship has been egregiously deceived '. 
regard to certain facts on wliich he profes! 
ground his opinion that the climate of Atnerif 
not adapted to European constitutions. — " Chi 
ton in Carolina, he asserts, is insufferably hot ;, 
cause ithasno sea-lweeze. Jamaica, he contii 
is a more temperate climate. But the inhabi^ 
of both die so fast, that, if continual recruits d 
arrive from Kurope to supply the places of I 
that perish, the countries would be soon dep^ 
ed." — All these assertions are equally and cn^ 
erroneous. And if a philosopher, and a lor^ 
sessions in Scotland, Can betray so tittle acquaiikt) 
with a country, which, from its long and intii 
connexion with Great- Britain, he might be expdl 
to understand better than any other, we may 4 
ly presume that he is still less informed with r 
to the state of the Asiatic, and African nations it 
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feat die objections drawn from them by him, amf 
by inferior writers, against the doctrine of the unity 
8f the human race, are still more weat and un- 
Innded. 

This distinguished author employs as another ar. 
jamcnt for an original diversity of species among 
mankind, that common European error, that "the 
latives of America arc destitute of hair on the chin. 
Did body." — That philosophers, like odier men, 
Aould sometimes be liable to be deceived by false 
information is not surprizing : but they are certainly 
tJameable, after having found, in so many examples, 
be egregious mistakes of voyagers, and the utter 
betipacity of many of them for accurate observation, 
i^tly to rest on such dubious tales, an argument 
kgainst the most sacred opinions of mankind. 
I His lordship says, in the next place, that " the 
I Uuthem nations, to protect them from the cold, 
' hare more fat than the southern," whence he again 
I dnws tliis erroneous inference, that " these nations 
I R of different races, or species, adapted by nature 
I b their respective climates." Is it not evident that 
t 4is fact furnishes ground for a direcdy contrary 
I inclusion : that the human constitution hath b^en 
I Ipdued by the Creator, with such piiancy as ena- 



blcs it with facility to assume those liabits which 
fit it to subsist in every region. His goodness ap- 
pears in forming the world for man, and, therefore, 
in not confining him, like the inferior animals, to a 
bounded range, beyond which he cannot pass, 
either for the acquisition of science, or the con- 
Tenience of subsistence. And both his benefi- 
cence, and wisdom are seen in mingling in the hu- 
man frame such principles as, under a prudent direc- 
tion, always tend to counteract the hazards of a new 
situation. Fat contributes to protect the vitals from 
the dangerous effects of extreme cold. Whence 
we see, in the wise arrangements of divine provi- 
dence, that animals which are destined to run wild 
in the forest, not only increase their coat of hair, or 
fur, but augment their fat, at the approach of win- 
ter. But, this covering being too warm for south- 
ern latitudes, provision has been happily made for 
throwing it off, in those regions, by a more profuse 
perspiration. The physical cause of this effect 
ought to have been no secret to a philosopher who 
treats of human nature. Not to mention other ef- 
fects of the relaxing influence of heat, or the brac- 
ing power of cold, on the human constitution, and 
the nature, or the (juantity of nourishment it can re^ 



and digest, in the one case, or in the other, it 
icient to observe, that the copious perspiration, 
takes place in southern latitudes, carries oft I 
the oily with the aqueous parts, and, inconsequence, 
tends to render the habit of budy thin ; but a frigid I 
climate, by closing the pores, and obstructing the I 
evaporation of the oils, wliilethe aqueous fluid more \ 
easily escapes, condenses them into a coat of fat^ 1 
which contributes to preserve the \varmth of the ani> 
Itial system. Experience verifies this influence off 
cfimate. The northern tribes which issued from I 
the forests of Germany, and overrun the southern 1 
provinces of the Roman empire, no longer retain 1 
their primitive g^ossness, and their vast size. The I 
htiman constitution, in Spain, and in other countries 
to the South of Europe is slender in comparison 
with the German of Tacitus. And Europeans, in 
general, have become more slender by emigrating 
to the southern provinces of America. Here is a 
double experiment made, within the memorj' of his- 
tory, on entire nations. The argument, therefore, 
which this writer thought to derive from the fatness 
of northern, or the leanness of southern nations, is 
'utterly inconclusive for the purpose for which he 
liirges it, the proof of an original difference in the 
species of men. 
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His next fact is, that " the skin of the negro J 
jnore cool than that of the white, and, therefor 
better aiLqited to their fervid climate. For a t. 
jnometer, applied to the body of an African, 
not indicate the same degree of heat as when appS 
ed to the body of an Europeati," 

This phenomenon is admitted, and, I presumi 
gufliciently accounted for in the essay. It resut 
from tiie same causes which contribute to form d 
colour. The observations, however, on the tea 
perature of the bodies of Europeans and Africa 
have probably been taken in those latitudes in whi 
either heat or cold has been the predominant a 
tion of the atmosphere. The increased temperatui 
of the whites will be chiefly visible where heat grea( 
ly prevails : because the European constitution, I 
ing more tensely braced than that of Africa, sufier| 
under the fervors of a tropiciil sun, at least till it jj 
broken down, iuid assimilated to its new clim 
the additional Iieat of an habitual fever. When ! 
atmosphere is at the temperature of about seventy g 
sevcnty.five degrees, and the subjects of tlie cxpeij 
ment have been perfectly tranquil, I have not beo 
able to perceive, by the thermometer, any sensihj 
difference in the warratii of two persons, the on 
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white, and the other black. But, in order to rendet 
such an experiment as accurate as possible, the I 
greatest care should be taken that the subjects of it I 
be of the same age, ihc same sex, the same degree I 
of natural vigor, activity, aud health, and, as far aS I 
ean be judged, in every respect equal in their perJ I 
Urnsd properties. I 

• 'The reader, I doubt not, will readily excuse m# I 
If I treat a few observations, which immediately foU 
hMr in tliis dissertation, a little more briefly. 

• »* la it possible, his lordship asks, to account for 
&e low stature, and little feet, and large head of the 
Esquimaux ; or, for the low stature and ugly visage 
flfthe Laplanders, by the action of cold?" 

have endeavoured to account for them from the 
of cold, in corjunctioii with the state of societifim 
tut the difference of latitude between the Lapii , 
Sinders, and the Norwegians, or Fins is not siifE- 
in his opinion, to account for tiie difference 
itures." 

lis phenomenon, I presume has been explained- 
"TTie temperate climates border upon eternal cold, 
and civilized on savage societ}-, in all those proportions 
of the globe. And the influences of the.se two power- 
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ful and opposite causes are fully adequ^Uie to ac« 
count for the difference in the effects. 

His lordship confesses that ^vit has lately beendis^ 
covered, by the Pere Hel, an Hungarian, that the 
Laplanders were originally Huns." 

Pere Hel has, no dolibt, given authentic evidence 
of the fact, in the striking similarity which exists 
between the elementary principles of the two langua«* , 
ges, as appears by the conviction it has produced sin . 
this learned and ingenious writer. But how shall wc . 
account for it, unless it be from the prepossessions- 
created by his theory^ that it should pot have occur- , 
cd to him, that, from the sanie Huns, are descend*, . 
cd, likewise, some of the fairest, and most beauti**.. 
ful nations of Europe ? 

As an objection against the power of climate to 

change the complexion, he says, " the Moguls, and 

the southern Chinese are white:" If he means that 

they are not black, it is true. But if he means that 

their complexion is, in any degree, to be compared to 

the whiteness of the Europeans, he has been egre^ 

giously misinformed. That the Moguls are lest j 

discoloured than some other nations in the same lati< 1 

* f 
tudes, is to be ascribed to the state of civilization 1 



;hey had anived previously to their taking 
possession of their present seats. Migrating origin- 
siiiy from a high temperate latitude, the arts of civ- 
ilized life have enabled them to preserve tlicir col- 
our against the worst effects of their present more 
wttthern exposure. 

He is not less misinformed when Ik says, that 
Zaara is as hot as Guinea, and Abyssinia hotter than i 
Monomotapa : yet, he adds, the inhabitants of the . | 
former are not so black as those of the latter."— 
Zaara is not so hot as Guinea ; nor is Abyssinia 
hotter than Monomotapa. But if the temperature 
of these countries were equal, there are other causes 
Vlu^ produce a wide difference between the figure 
and complexion of the nations which respectively 
inhabit them. The Abyssinians, who derive their 
origin from Arabia, are enabled, by their partial 
Inrilization, to preserve some resemblance to the 
features of ttieir ancestors. Their high and moun- 
tainous elevation, raises them above the region of ex- 
treme heat in the tropical latitudes of Africa, The 
JMonomotapans arc evidently descended from tlie ne- 
groes of the equator. And their savage habits have 
continued among that portion of the people, who 
1^ 
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are not of Caffre origin, the 6gure, and other pet 
tiarities of their ancebtors, without great variali 

His lordship proceeds, " there are many inst 
ces of races of people preserving their original i 
our in climates very different from their own.'' 
This can he true only of people who have made in 
considerable advances in the progress towards ch 
zation. The pretended fact, however, is iittcHy w 
of foundation in the extent in which he affirms it 
He very Incautiously adds, " And there is notaa 
gle instance to the contrarj'." — To his lore 
surely, the Portuguese of Congo might have t 
tliat instance. 

Another argument for the original diversity of 1 
races of men, on which some reliance is placed 
this preliminary discourse, is founded on the v 
of disposition, spirit, and genius displayed by I 
different nations of the world. But, on diis part 
the subject, many of the author's remarks ap] 
so weak as to be utterly unworthv of his gene 
character as a philosopher, and a judicious writer. 
Among the oriental islands, " some there are, 
says, whose inhabitants are hostile, others are hi 
pitable to strangers." — To this we may justly i 
swer, that kindness, or aversion to strangers f 



^ends on so many contingent causes that a more 
fcquivucal foundation can liardly be mentioned on 
tvhjch to rest the argument for the existence of dif« 
Ibrent species of men. Nations vhich have been 
bAen espoMd to hostile attacks, will become habit. 
tuUly suspicious of foreigners, and prone to repel 
them from their shores : those, on the odier hand, 
ferho have seldom seen the face of an enemy, will 
be equally disposed to receive them with fVunknesg 
iuid hospitality. On the same ground might he hav« 
Idemonstrated that Europe, in the tenth and in the 
pghteenth ccnturj- was inhabited by different species 
of men, from the facility and security with which a 
Itranger might, in one of those periods, have passed 
dbrough all its kingdoms ; and the hazards to which, 
io a similar tour, he would have been exposed in 
the other.' — His lordship goes on to confirm this 
argument by examples of some nations " who are 
AiU of courage and prompt to combat;" and of 
vdtrrs who hardly know the arts of war," or have 
** confidence to meet an enemy in the field." — 
With equal reason might he conclude that the 
Greeks are not of the same species now as when they 
gave birth to such heroes as Miltiades, Agesilaus, 
or' Alexander. Tluit tlie Romans were not of the 
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same species under Cfesar, when tiiey conqua 
OS under Augustulus, when they lost a world. J 
that, among the Jews, the Esseiies, who w 
peaceful hermits who fled from the sound of S 
were not of the same species with the martial f 
risie^ who resisted Titus. But the argument is: 
absurd to merit even this answer. 

He speaks in the next place, of " the cow 
of th'e American Indians," with whose cha^at 
and manners he is manifestly unacquainted, as fd( 
ing one feature of a distuict species. Theprool 
their cowardice consists entirely in their i 
fighting which is commonly from behind the s 
ter of thickets, or of large trees, seldom expoi 
themselves to an enemy in the open field.— ^ 
Indian philosopher, who should have examined 
subject with no more attention than his lordship 
pears to have done, ivould probably retort 
charge of cowardice on the Europeans ; ' 
they do not sufftr torture like the natives of j 
rica. Na Ions have diflerent ideas of courage ! 
of honor, and they exert tlicse principles in i 
ferent ways. The military education of an tnd 
consists in learning to make war by stealth and 
endure pain with fortitude. The reaaoiis of 1 



puct in both,* arise naturally out of their state 

iciety, the thinness of llicir popiilation, and the 

state of thirir country. No people have 

trior courage. They differ from civilized na- 

i only in the manner of cxercibiiig it. 

uwther example of the difference of dispositions 

* various races of men, which, in his lordhhip's 

IB, contribuics to establisli his principle, he 

s he has found in '■ the Giagas a nation of 

, whOj says he, bury all their own children 

1 as bom, and supply their places with others 

1 the neighbouring tribes." I quote this 

B merely as one out of many examples of the 

T of philosophers who declaim with vehe- 

agabibt the faith reqnired bj' the gospel. 

night surely have occurred, even to his lord- 

s zeal, that the race of the Giagas could not 

•■existed above one generation. Yet these stolen 

fclren seem, by miracle, to be constantly trans- 

, for his lordship's U5e,_ into Giagas. 

n anecdote of a similar nature, he gives us from 

iry of the Japanese, " The Japanese, says 

r essentiiilly from the rest of mankind, bc- 

»e, when others would kill tlicir enemies, they 



i See Appendix 



kill themselves through spite." — This is certainly < 
very extraordinarj' distinction. And another 
less so is, that " they never supplicate the gods, liK 
other men, in distress." — The difference is, n 
doubt, very wide between them, and those meti wN 
never supplicate their Maker at any other tin 
But one would think that a philosopher argued i 
this weak manner with intention to expose to ridicu] 
a cause which he only fictitiously espoused. 

His lordship indeed acknowledges that these ai 
giiments are not altogether conclusive, and thercfol 
proceeds to produce others which are to carry wi^ 
them, 1 presume, irresistible evidence. 1 shall quot 
them at fuU length, that I may diminish nothing; C 
their force. 

*' But not to rest, says he, upon presumptive evj 
dence, few animals are more aSircted than men g^ 
crally are, not only with change of seasons i 
same climate, but with cliaiige of weather in the s 
season. Can such a being be fitted for all climate 
equidly ? Impossible. — Horses and horned catU 
sleep on the bare ground, wet or dry, without harm 
and yet, were not made for every climate : can i 
then be made for every climate, who is so muQ 
more delicate tliat he cannot sleep on wet groitn 
witliout hazai'd of some mortal disease ?"— This i 



iheargument. But is it not refuted by the uniform 
txperience of the whole world ? The human corw- 
stitution is the most dt'Hcate of all animal systems : 
but it is also the most pliant, and capable uf accom^ 
modating itself to the greatest \ariety of situations* 
The inferior animals have no dL-fence against the 
evils of a new chniatc but the force of nature. The 
arts of human ingenuity funiish a protection to man 
against the dangers wliich surround him in every re- 
gion. Accordingly, we sec tlic same nation pass 
into all tlie climates on the globe ; reside whole win- 
ters at the pole ; plant colonies beneath the equator ; 
pursue their commerce and establish their factories 
in Africa, Asia, and America. They can live equal- 
}y under a bunting and a frozen sky, where many of 
those hardy animals could not exist. It is true, such 
great changes ought not in general to be suddenly 
hazarded, nor without those precautions which ex- 
perience has shewn to be useful for the preservation 
of heahh. But, when they are prudently made, 
habit soon accommodates the constitution to its new 
position ; and tlie changes which the climate itself 
introduces Into the constitution enable it better to 
resi^it any dangerous effect of the influences by ivhich 
tbcy are produced. 
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But, "men cannot sleep on the liret ground 
without hazard of some mortal disease." — By mef^ 
I presume his lordship means Europeans, because 
the savages of America, sleep on the naked eartir 
without hazard, in every change of weather, or of 
season. Whether he admits the American savage? 
into the rank of men or not, he concludes, fro» 
this circumstance, that they are of a different spedcif 
from the civilized and polished people of Europe*' 
If he had visited the forests of the new world, he 
would have found in this, as well as in many o 
instances, how little he was acquainted with hu 
nature beyond the sphere of his own country. H 
would have seen this argument, on which he 
with so much confidence, entirely overturned. H 
would have seen Europeans, or the descendents 
Europeans, without any mixture of Indian blood 
become, by h: bit, as capable as savages, of usi 
the naked earth for their ' bed, and of enduring 
the changes of an inclement sky. The Anglo- Amc 
ricans, on the frontiers of the United States, wi 
acquire their subsistence chiefly by hunting, enter, 
with facility, into all the customs of the neighbour 
ing savages, and endure with equal hardiness 
want of every conveiaience of polished society^ 



!^nd not only the hunters, who have long been ac 
jDstomed to those habits of living, are able to lodge 
Sirithout injury, on the damp earth, but the large! 
jipmpanies of men, women, and children, who are 
itontinually removing from the interior parts of the 
LTiiited States to the western countries for the sake 
tf occupying new lands, encamp every night in the 
■pen air. They sleep on the bare ground with, per- 
©s, only a few chied leaves beneath them ; and 
quently exposed to heavy showers of rain or 
Kindling a large fire in the center of their 
pment, they sleep round it, extending their 
Wards the pile. And, while the feet are kept 
, as they have often informed me, they seldonu 
' any serious injury to their health from the 
B of the earth or the vapors of the atmosphere. 
, the argument which I chiefly rely ou," con- 
phis lordihip, " is, that, were all men of one 
, there never could have existed, without a 
\e, different kinds, such as exist at present, 
r iJlowance for every supposable variation of 
se, or of other causes, what can follow but 
} varieties among individuals, as among tulips 
Harden ? Instead of which we find men of dif- 
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ferent kinds; the individuals of each kind rrmarka- 
b.y uniform, and difllring no less remarkably from 
the individuals of every other kind. Uniformilj 
without variation is the offspring of nature, never of 
chance." 

How often do philosophers mistake the eagerness 
and persuasion of their own minda, resulting fmin ^ 
violent attachment to their theories, lor the genuine . 
light of truth and reason ! — The first part of t hia | 
argument consists only of an ardent and zealous^ 
sertion, which, as it rests on no proof, requires fl 
refutation, — ^T'he second part contains only a fine*, 
similitude : but that similitude, as far as it has any 
relation to the question, operates directly against liis 
principle. " Giving allowance for every supposable ^ 
variation of climate, or other causes, what can £ 
low, he asks, but endless varieties among individ 
uals, as among tulips in a garden?"' — I answer, 
sucli varieties among individuals are found in every__ 
climate, in every region, in every family. But ^ 
ferent climates, as far as they possess any f 
alter tlie human physiognomy, must necessarily q 
ate varieties, not among individuals, but kinds. 
the same climate, in similar circumstances, op« 
ing uniformly, as far as it extends, must oca 
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a certain uniformity in the kind, and operating dif- 
ferently from every other climate, must render that ] 
3 Hnd different in its appearance from all others. — 
*' Uniformity, lie continues, fs the offspring of na^ 
ture, never of chance." Could his lordship mean to 
' insinuate, bv this remark, that the operations of cli- 
I tnate are the cfftct of chance, or that all the varieties ' 
I produced by it are not governed by uniform and i 
certain laws ? 

He adds, " There is another argument that ap- 
pears also to have weiglit ; — horses, with respect to 
shape, size, and spirit, differ widely in different cli- 
mates. But let a male and female, of wliaiever cli- 
male, be carried to a country where horses are in 
perfection, their progeny will improve giadu. Ily, 
and will acquire, in time, the perfection of their] 
kind. Is not this a proof diat all horses ai'e of one 
kind?" 

His lordship seems to reason only against himself. 
b it not equally true of the species of men, as of 
that of horses, that it varies its appearance, and 
inany of its properties, by every removal to a new 
Ornate, and by every change which the state of 
•Tciety undergoes ? The present nations of Eu- 
pe are an example in the way of improvement ; thp 



Europeans, whom he acknowledges to have degenr- 
rated by being removed to Africa, Asia, and South- 
America, are an example in the contrary' progres- 
sion. Carry the natires of Africa, or America to : 
Europe, and mix the breed, as you do that of . 
horses, and they will, in a short time, lose their ■ 
dubky hue, and all the peculiar defects of their : 
figure; and will acquire, in the same number of d«. \ 
scents as horses, or any other animals, the high pcf» 
fcction of form which is seen in that polibhed couutiyj 

No, says his lordship, " a mulatto will be the t 
bultof the union of a while, with a black." — TIj| 
is true in the first descent, but not in the fourth t| 
fifth, in which, by a proper mixture of races, and by ': 
the habits of civilized life, the dark tinge may b«j 
entirely tfFaced. 

There resided in the college of New-Jersey, in d 
years seventeen hundred and eighty five, six snd sevi 
a striking exemplification of the above reraarl[^*i| 
two young gentlemen of one of the most respcctsii 
families of the state of Virginia. They were dest 
ed in the female line from tlie indian emperor P<jl 
hatan, and were in the fourth descent from the \ 
cess Pocdiuiitis, a high-spirited and generous woir 
Although all their anctslors in Virginia had retd 
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ed some characteristics, more or less obvious, of 
dieir maternal race, in these young gentlemen they 
Appeared to be entirely obliterated. The hair and 
complexion, of one of them in particular, was very 
lair, and the countenance, and form of the face, pcr- 
leolly Anglo. American. He retained only the dark 
iRRd vivid eye which has distinguished the wliole 
&milv, and rendered some of them remarkably 
■beautiful. If his lordship's argument, then, have 
ajvy weight, as he supposes, it is only against his 
<enm position. 

But he still pertinaciously repeats the conclusion, 
*• Tliat mankind must have been originally created 
of different species, and fitted for the different cli- 
mates in which they were placed, whatever change 
may have happened in later times, by war, or by i 
commerce." 

Let us ask, why Jilted by a different organization, 
for the different climates in which they were placed? 
Is it because they could not exist in other climates ? 
or because they attain the greatest perfection of their 
nature only in tlieir own ? Both these reasons are 
contradicted by experience. Let us remember 
•* the ciianges which have been produced by war and 
. by commerce." Nations have been transplanted 
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from their original soil to other climes ; and htt\ 
continued to exist, and to flourish. Foreif^ners fra( 
the most distant regions, have become assimilatiQ 
to the natives. Instead of attaining, in thtir prim- 
itive abodes, the highest perfeclion of their nature, f 
they liave improved it by migrating to new hubU 
tions. The Goths, tlie Tartars, the Africansj h^ 
greatly ameliorated both their bodily, and mei 
qualities by changing those skies for which itj 
said, " they were peculiarly Jitted by natURS 
They must, therefore, have defeated, or improwi 
apon, the designs of the Creator, or, at least, hawi 
shewn that the precautions, attributed to him by tbi 
author, were superfluous. 

Lord Kaims having endeavoured to demonstr 
in the mp.nner we have seen, the existence of orig 
nal varieties among miuiklnd, proceeds in a simil 
strain of reasoning; — " There is a remarkable ik 
which confirms the foregoing conjectures; as 1 
back as history goes the earth was inhabited 1 
sa%'ages, divided into small tribes, each tribe havin 
a language peculiar to itself. Is it not natural t 
to suppose that tliese original tribes, were differ 
races of men placed in proper climates, and left \ 
form their own language ? But this op'uiion we a 
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j((,perniittefl to adopt, being taught a different Ies» 
ion by revelation. Though we cannot doubt oC 
^le authority of Moses, yet hts account of the crea. 
tipi) is not a little puzzling. According to that ac- 
count all men must have spoken the same language, 
fix. that of their first parents. But what of all 
a^nis tlie most contrjdictory to that account is the 
wvage state. Adam, as Moses informs us, wascn- 
d:t!ed by his Miiiicr with an eminent degree of 
I knoivledge, and he, certainly, must havt l>ecn an ex- 
I cellent prccepior to his children, and their progeny 
I among whom he lived several generations. Whence 
I theii the degeneracy of all men to the savage state ? 
To account for that dismal catastrophe mankind 
must have suffered some teiTible convulsion. That 
terrible convulsion is revealed to us in the history of 
tlw tower of Babel. Bj- confounding the language 
of all men, and scattering them abroad upon the 
^at of tlie earth, they were rendered savages. And 
to hardi'n them for their new habitations, it was 
Oecessaiy that they should be divided into different 
kinds, fini d for different climates. WiUiout an 
ifnincdiate change of bodily constitution, the build- 
^^ of B;>bcl could not possibly have subsisted ia 
tbe burning region of Guinea, or in the frozen re* 
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gion of Lapland. If the common language of m 
had not been confounded tipon their attempting tj 
tower of Babel, I affirm that thtre never could ha" 
been but one language. Aiitit^uaries constaal 
suppose a migrating spirit in the original iahaj 
itants of the earth, not only without evidence, 1 
contrary to all probability. Men never desert t] 
connexions, nor their country without necess^j 
Fear of enemies, and of wild beasts, as well as ti 
attractions of society, are more than sufficient to r 
strain them from wandering; not to mention th 
savages are peculiarly fond of their natal soil."- 

When ignorance, or profligacy pretends to sue 
at revelation and at opinions held sacred by manltin 
it is too humble to provoke resentment. But win 
a philosopher affects the dishonest task, he rcndel 
himself equally the object of indignation and co| 
tempt. Error and absurdity are at no time so de| 
picable as when in a ridiculous confidence 
shrewdness, or affectation of wit, tliev assume airs ^ 
superior sagacity, and contemptuous leer. 13 
point out all the instances of weakness and mistafa 
in this paragraph would exceed the bounds which ( 
have prescribed to myself in these strictures, 
important and obvious error I shall take notice ■ 
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lew that the whole foundation of this rea- 
soning is false, and indicates even extreme ignomnce 
of human nature, as it exists in that state of society 
of which he speaks- 

'* Without an immediate change of bodily consti- 
tution, says he, the builders of Babel could not pos- 
sibly have subsisted, in the burning region of Gui. 
nea, or the frozen region of Lapland." — How, thcui 
do Europeans, at this day, subsist both in Guinea^ 
and Lapland, without undergoing this previous and 
miraculous change of constitution? Have not the 
oatiotis of Europe armies, or colonies, or travellera 
in every region on the globe ? But if his lordship be- 
lieved that the intensity of a frozen, or a torrid cli- 
Bate was sufficient to have destroyed the builders of 
Babel, he should have no objection, surely after 
soch a declaration, to admit that men, from these 
causes, may suffer great changes in their complexion, 
figure. Yet, his whole object is to combat this 
^le. He allows the greater, he denies the 
effect. But errors or contradictions of this 
we often have occasion to see, that phiIoso« 
phers, in their zeal against an obnoxious doctrine, 
'«^ly overlook. 
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I projKJsetl, in the next place, to si: 
whole foundation on w hich the reasoning in this p 
agraph rests is false, and betrays extreme ignora 
of human nature in that state of society of which xk$ 
author speaks- — It rests on two principles : — 1^ 
That the posterity of the original parent of the laq 
or any part of them could never liave become savage 
if he liad possessed that wisdom and goodness a^ 
cribed to him by the sacred historian. And 2dl}| 
that, on this supposition, also, there never could bav| 
existed a diversity of languages, — On the ottlf 
hand, hardly any conclusion in moral science can h 
more certain than that the savage condition of a I 
proportion of mankind must have been the natui) 
result of the state of the earth, as Moses repres* 
h immediately after the deluge. — And, that, out i 
die dispersed state of its savage tribes, would nea 
sarilv arise, in lime, a great diversity in the Langi 
ges of men. 

I am not now going to explain the history of B 
bel; nor to defend the miracles recorded in the a 
enjd scriptures. I take the matter on his lords^ii* 
ground, who, no doubt, fervently dislielieves ■ 
miraculous interposition in this or in any other cad 
aiid shew that, in the nature ofthings, many trib 
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^mA) become savage, and language would become 
divided into difflrent dialects. 1 

According to the Mosidc history, on the b^isis of 1 
which his lordbhlp reasons, man descended, after tlw 1 
deluge, into an immense wilderness, in which the I 
beasts would naturally multiply infinitely faster th^i 1 
dtt human race. Agriculture would, probably, from j 
habit, and inclination, form the employment of 1 
Koah, and his immediate dt'scendents. And in lhi« % 
occupation we find the first elements of civilized so* i 
ciett'', which we can trace, without interrupiiot^ % 
fipom the countries in which tliev lesided, and the ^ 
period in which they lived, down to the present 
times.' — But agriculture is too Uiboiiuus an cmr 
0oyment, and requires habits of life too regular t<j 
be agreeable to all men. Surrounded by forestg 
filled with game, many would be inclined to aban> 
don the toils of clearing and cultivating the ground* 
to seek their provision, and their pleusuie, in the 
daace, which has ever been a favourite exercise of 
BUnkind. Judging from what we observe among 
die savages of diis continent, and thobC Anglo' 
Americans who reside in their vicinity, their mode 
of procuring subsistence by hunting tends to dis. 
|]erse tliem widely from one anotlier, and to distri> 
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bute them over immense tracts of counlrj-. Hem 
small independent tribes would in time spring v 
here and there through a bomidiess wilderness; thi 
would forget all arts but that of hunting, and thi 
mode of life would necessarily render them savaj 
— His lordship supposes that there exists an invin-' 
cible objection against the dispersion of the primitivil 
inhiibitants of the world, and against the possibilj 
ot lifir degenerating into savage manners, in thee 
auiple and advice of a venerable ancestor, and in the i 
social disposition of man — The example and advice ti 
of such an ancestor would doubtless possess ^ 
influence among that civilized people which wotll 
naturally be formed around the place of his imnu 
diaie residence. But wliat power could they cxet 
over his remote descendents who should live in 
following age, or be ranging the forest at the dj 
tance of a thousand leagues? — In answer to H 
question he confidently pronounces, in contradictl 
to all experience, that mankind would never hai 
separated from one another, and from the pleasuil 
of that soci' J intercourse which they would have d 
joyed with their families and friends. Or if pleasiM 
could not bind them, he imagines that fear woul 
have restrained theiii,-r— " Men, says he, never d 
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(tlteir connexions, nor their country without n^ 
cessity : fear of enemies, and of wild beasts, as well 
as the attractions of society, are more than sufficient 
to restrain them from wandering ; not to mentioa 
that savages are peculiarly fond of their natal soil." 

No man could have spoken in this manner who 
had ever been acquainted with human nature in its 
saTage state. It is ridiculous to speak of the fear 
of wild beasts to hunters whose diversion it is to 
pursue and destroy them. And not much less absurd 
is it to speak of the attractions of society, and of 
exclusive attaohments to a particular soil to men 
whose habitation is a wilderness, — to whom migra- 
tion is a habit, — to whom every spot of earth is 
equal where they can find game, — and who feel the 
charms of society infinitely less tlian the pleasures 
of the chace. What are the attractions of society 
to rude unpolished savages? Destitute of the 
delicacy and refinement of sentiment which civilized 
manners create, and accustomed to the taciturnity in- 
duced by solitude, they are little more than the 
pleasure wliich dumb animals perceive at the ap- 
proach of other animals of the same species. The 
chace, which is productive of higher and stonger 
emotions, easily breaks the feeble ties of such soci- 
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ety ; and hunters, like beasts of prey, delight 
solitudes and deserts. — Men, in such a stale, i 
seen to migrate to the greatest distances for the 
trifling causes : sometimes from curiosity ; son 
times tlirough mere caprice, and often for the a 
venience of hunting. 

The influence upon the human mind, of a grea 
extent of lands lying in common, and ready to I 
occupied by the first comer, is very visible in tl 
efiects produced by a similar situation on the inhal 
itants of many parts of the United States. The 
fathers came from Europe with all those fixed hal 
its, and those tendencies to local attachments whic 
can reasonably be imputed to any people. Tbei 
took possession of a boundless and unappropriate 
forest, in which they might choose almost at pies 
sure, where to reside ; a circumstance which has pnj 
duced a speedy, and astonishing eflfect upon ti 
manners of their desceiidents. The Anglo-Amei 
icaus discover comparatively little attachment to. 
natal soil. No hereditary possessions, no object 
of antiquity, seize the imagination, and identifi 
themselves with tlie endearing idea of family. Thi 
people migrate from place to place, and often 11 
the greatest distances, without reluctance. Tbej 
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, flhfnige their habitations, retire from the midst of 
tiK'ir fiieiid^, and abandon their natal soil, often for 
apparently binall conveniences. Near the sea coast, 
locked, and in our oldest towns, the long residence 
of fdinilies is beginning to produce its natural etiect 
Upon the mind, a greater attachment to ancestral 
Seats : but passing westward, as the settlements be- 
come more recent, these attachments are seen to be 
more fctbic, till, at last, as we approach the vicin- 
kf of the Indian tribes, they are next to nothing ( 
and' similarity of situation, begets a great approxi- 
mation of maimers between the posterity of Euro- 
peans, and the aboriginal savages of the countryi 
If his lordship had seen America, he might have 
seen men forever migrating from the midst of soci- 
ety to imcultivated deserts ; and, as society gradual- 
Iv advances upon them from the sea-coast, he might 
have seen them again retiring before it still farther 
irtto the depths of the wilderness ; lie might ha\'e 
teen men decline the labours of agriculture as a toil, 
arid prefer the fatigues, with tlie precariousness of 
hunting to all the advantages to be derived from the 
Mts; he might ha%'e seen that mankind often fuid 
charms in the indolence and independence of the 
savage state, superior to the attractions of society, 
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which must be connected with the liibors ofindustn 
and the sacritices of subordination ; he might hai 
seen our native Indians, either singly, or in con 
panics, travel for many moons successively, to « 
plore other forests, and to seek for othtJ- rivers ; | 
might Iiave seen whole tribes rise from their seats.) 
once, and, carrying with them tlie bones of tl 
fathers, seek new habitations at the di^stance of hu| 
drcds of leagues — But his lordship has seen noaeij 
these things ; and he speaks of the savage sta| 
without understanding it, and of human nature j| 
the beginning of time, without knowing how it hi 
been affected, or what principles of action it h| 
displayed in similar situations in later periods. Lil( 
many other philosophers, he judges and reasoq 
concerning man only from what he has seen ; and j 
led to form wrong conclusions from his own prepo| 
sessions. , 

According to his principles a state of savagisi 
never could have existed on the supposition of v; 
ous original species of men, more than on that <i 
one. " Fear of wild beasts," and " the attraction 
of society," would have held each race so closel 
connected together as to have " prevented their dii 
perslon." Every art of agriculture would hav 
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before they would have extended their 
labitatlons into the dangerous wilderness. A civ- 
ized community would have risen round the dwell- 
ng of the progenitor of each race. And when they 
,Nould have been compelled by necessity to enlarge 
heir limits, they would have extended them in com- 
la^y. The forests would l^ve fallen before them 
ks they advanced ; and fear, and the social principle, 
vouM have equally contributed to restrain them 
irom encountering the hazards, and risking the dis- 
|)ersions consequent upon indulging the spirit of , 1 
ibechace. The world, instead of being filled with 
ninnerous tribes of savages, would have every 
where presented to us civilized nations. His lord- 
shipt on this subject, constantly reasons against him- 
self. He intends to combat the doctrine of a single 
^lecies, from the existence of the savage state, 
which yet is a necessary consequence of that doc- 
trine, and would certainly be precluded on his own 
principles. 

Finally, his lordship " affirms," that if all men had 
descended from one family " there never could havfr 
cxi^ted but one language, without the aid of a mira- 
cle,'* which he only supposes in th' t^ase, with the in- 
^ous view of exposing it to derision. This is an 



asM=rtion which is certainly, , not a KtOc surpriw 
ill a great philosopher, who has undertaken to tr^ 
of human nature, and to present to us a philoeop^ 
history of mail. — Similarity of language aragng j 
nations, diversified only by the various gn*des t 
improvement in science, and the arts, to which tb| 
should respectively have attained, would have I 
a natural consequence of the universal civilizatioaj 
mankind continued down from a wise and vifl 
father of the race, llirough all the branches of | 
posterity. Diversity of languages is an equally n 
cessMy consequence of the savngism of a gB( 
portion of the tribes of mankind, ii.duced m,i 
manner that has been already explained, and oaU| 
ally arising out of the coi;dinon of the earth imma 
atcl}' after such a catastrophe as the universal dl 
uge. — The reason of this will be obvious onaltti 
reflection. The savage has comparatively fig 
wants ; and his state furnishing but few objects I 
the employment of language in his intercourse wi 
other savag'cs, the compass of discourse betwn 
them must be extremely limited. A savage ia 
taciturn animal. The paucity of his ideas^ and ij 
solitude in which he li\es, incline him rarelvj 
speak : and when he does speak, he ia obliged, | 



a sufficient copiousness of terms, to express 
roself ciiiefly in figures. This artifice iht- tflect of 
ctasity, abridges still more tlie sphere of language, 
■ making the same term stand for various ideas, 
Dsible, or mental, physical, or moral, according as 
e speaker Suds resemblances or analogies betwten 
rtn. A swift man, is a deer, — a man of address is 

/bx,-~-a warrior of strength or courage is a bear 

he union and liarmony of peace h expressed by a 
ikM/ and putting an end to the cruelties ami distress 
"Itrar, by covering the toma/iawA; or ivashing the 
wd^ bed. In this rude condition of mankind, the 
nnents of speech must be exiremely narrow. At 
e-aame time, among different tribes it must be 
ry Various. Each new region, each new climate 
lO Which tliey may be dispersed, will present to 
: senses many different objects, must create differ- 
t wants, which will conscquenUy require new 
m& by which to express them. Hence will result 
Kvereily in the first elements of speech betiveen 
rious tribes. — If a few common terms should be 
nsmittcd from the primitive stock relative to the 
)st iamiliar ideas, and objects of the first neces. 
fy IfOl c^tn these would undergo, in time, con- 
lendile modifications arising fi'oin the usual^ 
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causes which create a continual Qux in ail langua- 
ges ; and many of them would be so changed from 
their original forms as hardly to be recognized to 
have been once the same, or sprung from the same 
roots. Language would become as various as the 
tribes of men. And as these tribes would advance 
in the cultivation of the arts, their respective 
langui^es would constantly exhibit still less resem- 
blance to one another. They would commence the 
vast career of improvement, as we have seen, with 
few elements in common ; and even these few 
would soon undergo material changes. And in the 
infinite multitude of words which civilization, sci- 
ence, and the arts add to language, no two nations, 
perhaps, have ever agreed upon the same sounds to 
represent the same ideas. — In the progress of time, 
indeed, the superior refinement of one nation above 
its neighbours may induce them to adopt many of its 
terms along with its arts ; conquest may impose a 
language ; extension of empire may contribute to 
melt down different dialects into one mass ; but in- 
dependent tribes naturally give rise to diversity of 
tongues. 

Hence, although the speech of men was origin- 
ally one, yi-t, as diey separated themselves from one 



another over the uncultivated face of the primitive 
world, and gave existence to various savage tribes, 
or tribes only in the first simple stages of society^ 
they laid the foundation, at the same time, of an equal 
variety of dialects.— Every argument, therefore, 
employed by his lordship fails to support the super- 
structure which he attempts to rest upon it, and 
this last, which he deemed the strongest of all, in- 
stantly falls to pieces under a fair and critical ex- 
amination. 

Such is the attack which this celebrated philo- 
sopher has made on the doctrine of the identity of 
the human species. In all the writings of this author 
there is not another example of so much weak and 
inconclusive reasoning. This ought in justice 
to be imputed rather to the indefensible nature 
of the cause which he has undertaken to maintain, 
than to any defect of talents in the writer. For, to 
him I may apply the lines which, on anotlier occa- 
sion, he applies to Dr. Robertson ; 

Si Pcr^ina dextra 
Defend! possent, ctiam hoc dcfeusa fuiaaent. 
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tor THE NATURAL BRAVERY AND FORTITUDE ] 

OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS OR THE HIS- | 

TORY OF THEIR MANNERS AS IT RELATES j 
TO THEIR MILITARY EXPEDITIONS. AND ] 
THEIR CONDUCT TO THOSE WHO ARE TA- 
KEN CAPTIVE IN WAR. 

The writers who subdivide the human race into 
various species have sought support for this opinion, 
among other arguments, from the great diversity of 
moral and intellectual powers and qualities which 
exist between various nations of the globe, and es- 
pecially between the tribes of African and American 
savages, and the civilized inhabitants of Europe, or 
of Asia. Reasoning falaciously from false facts, they 
bave endeavoured to establish such extreme and 
essential distinctions between them as can be the re- 
auU only of some original and radical difference of 
nature. Mr. White has taken for his example the 
negroes of Africa, and Lord Kaims the indian abo- 
riginals of North- America. The former I have 
already considered in my remarks on the discourses 
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of that writer. On the latter, which have been s6 
often, and so cgregiously misrepresented, I purpose 
in this appendix, to ntake a few observations. 

Lord Kaims appeals to the modes of warffire in 
use among the American Indians as indJcatii^ 
a degree of pusillanimity beyond the ordinary stand- 
ard of human nature, which, in his opinion, ought 
to degrade them from the rank of men ; and to the 
cruelty of the tortures in6ictcd on their prisoners, as 
well as their apathy in suffering, as demonstrating 
some principle in their constitutional organization 
which entirely discriminates them from the rest of 
mankind, and may be justly admitted as a sufficient 
ground to arrange them as a distinct species. His 
lordship appears to be very imperfectly informed in 
the genuine history of these tribes, and to have be- 
stowed little reflection on the powerful influence of 
moral causes in forming the characters of nations. 
Both these phenomena which have induced him, to- 
gether with many other Europeau writers, to brand 
the natives of tlie new world widi cowardice, and 
with almost incredible apathy of feeling, result from 
their state of society, and the peculiar situation of 
their small hordes, and from certain habits and opin- 
ions existing among them which ha^-e originated, in a 
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it measure, from the same causes. Some de- 
tails in their history I shall now present to the rea- ] 
dcr relative to their modes of warfare, with theii" * 
treatment of their captives, and the peculiar opinions, 
and circumstances in their state, which influence 
each, whence we may derive a philosophic solution 
of those extraordinary trails in their manners, which 
have given occasion to these unjust and odious imi 
putations. 

The aboriginal natives of North- America present ! 
to the philosopher some new and curious views rfl 
bumRn nature which were wholly unknown to an- 
tiqaity, and which even now, notwithstanding the ' 
extended improvements of modern times in geoi 
graphical, and moral science, arc not to bemetwithi j 
in any other portion of the globe. In tracing thft I 
tirigin of this people by the most probable conjecl' 
tures, it has been generally agreed, that they are dcE 
rivedfromtheTartarhordesdispersedalongthenorthi 1 
eastern coasts of Asia. Here a barbarous people; i 
impelled by accident, or attracted by the allurements/ ■ 
of the chace, passing the narrow seas which, uithis 
part, separate the two continents, soon forgot even 
Ae imperfect arts of Siberia and Kamtschatka, ex- 
cept those simple stratagems which were necessary 
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to take their game in the forest, or to draw the fish 
from tile stream. Jn this rude condition they would 
be abandoned entirely to the unassisted efibrts of 
nature, to be formed by the influences of a new cli. 
male, and by the wants, and the dangers of their 
new situation. In the milder and more fertile re- 
gions of the southern continent, which had derived 
their jjopulatioii, through several intermediate ^ades, 
from the more cultivated nations in the South of 
Asia, bome advances towards improvement, and a 
civilized state of society, had been made. But 
these elementary operations in the arts Iiad not yet 
extended to the tribes which lay above the thirtietb 
degree of nortliem latitude when the first adventurers 
from Europe reached the American shores. These 
still remained in the rudest condition of human na- 
ture. They were universally savage ; but they were 
sa\'ages of a temperate climate, and, therefore, oot 
BO utterly degenerate as those which are found un- 
der the latitudes of extreme heat, or extreme cold. 
The powers oi life were not benumbed by the one, 
nor enfeebled by the other. A warm sun, and a 
hixuriant vegetation did not oifer to the natural In- 
doience of a savage the means of subsistence without 
the strenuous exertion of his own faculties ; nor did 



<K rigors of a frozen sky render those exertions en- 
iSsely fruitless. The indian of North-America prt* ■ 
tents to us man completely savage, but obliged by I 
Ac nature of the forest which he inhabits, aiid th« 
wiable temperature of the heaven under whicli hc | 
UveSf as well as by liie enemies with which he i$ 
surrounded, to employ both courage and addresaf | 
for his subsistence, and defence. He is of savage^ I 
therefore, the most noble, in whom the unaided 1 
powers of human nature appear with greater digmtjjf 
tfian among those rude tribes who either approach^ 1 
nearer to the equator, or are farther removed to-* J 
wards the poles. 

It is not my object, at present, to pourtray the' 
bxvbI character of the American savage in all its re- 
lations ; I sliall contemplate it singly in his military 
^rations and atchicvements, as tliis is the pruicipal 
point of view in which it is immediately related to 
my subject;* and is that, indeed, in which the 



• ThU appendix is extracted from a lurger dissertation en-f 
titled the history and pliilosopliy of the maimera of the Ameri- 
aa savage, which I liave had it in contenipliition to prep^ire aa 
an addition to my lectures on Moi-a! Philoaophy in the college 
deiigDcd to cxhiliit the inHucnce of various states of society on 
Ihe human ch;iraclf r. 
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peculiarities of this extraordinary race arc cliicfiy 
displayed. Except hunting, which is the necessary 
means of their subsistence, war forms their favourite 
occupation, and to excel in it is their supreiwc ambt- 
tion. In conducting it they exhibit the ^;reatest 
address and enterprize, perseverance and fortitude. 
If the passions of such uncultivated minds are often 
atrocious, they sometimes display such heroic, and 
even sublime efforts of courage, and unconquerable 
firmness of soul, aa justly excite our wonder, and 
command our admiration. 

In treating this subject I shall consider, the 
causes, the conduct, and tiie consequences of their 
vars. 

Wars, among them, most frequently arise frora 
encroachments on their hunting grounds, or from 
contests concerning their limits. Although the 
idea of dividing land in private and individual pro- 
perty has never occuiTcdtoa savage, and is, indeed, 
resisted byall his habits,and his feelings of unrcstrain- 
ed liberty, yet their hunting grounds they regard as a 
national domain in which every huntsman and war- 
rior feels the deepest interest, as it is the great field 
of his sports, and furnishes the only sources of his 
(lubsistence. He is vigilant, therefore, to observe •■ 



every trans^ession of its limits, and prompt to repel, 
or to punish every iiivasion of the national right5i 
But, as they have no arts by which tliese boundaries 
can be fixed with precision, and they must necesJ 
sarily be left to be rudely marked by mountains and' 
rivers, and by certain lines which, at differenilF I 
points, are indistinctly traced through the woojrfJ 
tQ connect these, they are liable to be frequently^ 1 
passed by foreign hunters who cannot be minute-*' I 
if acquainted with their course. The uncertainty^ I 
of such lines, likewise, must ofien afford to neig! 
bouring tribes pretexts for mutual invasions, or 'J 
complaints. In the ardor of the chace, It is easy for*] 
young and impatient hunters to overleap those ill deV 
fined limits without any hostile design. But if they ^ 

L thould happen to be met in this act of aggression by ■ 
any of that nation who consider themselves possess-'* 
cd of the right of property, tlie intruders usually pay 
with their lives the forfeit of their rashness ; or if the ' 
fucce on each side be nearly equal, their meeting ' 

cs in mortal conflict. If the aggression is not 
fccovered and punished on the spot, as soon as itisrj 
koDwn to the chiefs of the injured nation, they sendi^ 

p^U herald with a demand of satisfaction, or they ciu"! 

^leouragc their young men to make reprisals on thti^ 
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offending tribe, which inevitably kindles tlie rage oC 
war for the diversion of hunting. 

The wars of rude people often arise from the most 
trivial causes ; and not unfiequently it happens that 
parties of young hunters from different tribes meet- 
ing in the forest, and roused by that spirit of rival- 
ry, and that pride of national atchievement so natu- 
ral to man, enter into contests of emulation. Con- 
tests, which, managed with their rough passions, 
easily degenerate into broils, that terminate in blood- 
shed. And the first blood which is spilled too of- 
ten becomes the signal of general war. In these 
small tribes the persons who are slain are more 
nearly or remotely connected by the ties of blood 
with every family in the nation. Each man feels 
and resents the murder as a mortal injury aimed 
against himself: arid the whole nation, with that 
spirit of clan which always jwrvades such narrow 
communities, are ready to rush to its revengCt 
Hostilities among savages arc seldom ivaged through 
motives of ambition, which hardly can have any 
place in a state of society entirely destitute of wealtf 
or from the cool dictates of a calculating and foi 
seeing policy, which would invoh e ideas too coiS 
plex and refined for their uncultivated 
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%hey are commonly the result of the sudden in^ 
pilses of passion. Rude hunters, and young and I 
■Kttlesome warriors, little acquainted 'H'ith the rer 
pbsins of government, and presumptuous from inexr 
perienoe, impatient or incapable of the details of 
oegociation by which hostilities might be prevented* 
and wrongs compeiisattd or redressed, are ever 
prompt to recur to force, and on the slightest pro- 
Vpcation, make their appeal to arms. Their want of 
igubordination to any civil authority, for no contrtjl 
frluch deserves that title is established among them, 
ud their lofty sense of personal independence, fre- 
quently subject tlieir national movements to violent 
convulsions. They possess no regularly organized 
bodies cliarged with the care of the common weal, 
vbo can coolly deliberate on die public interest^ and 
|treserve the nation from being committed, and its 
|ieace embroiled by the rash actions of their young 
.Wjmiors. Yet, when it is thrciiteued with danger, 
,:&eir old men, whom age and exiierience have cloth- 
.fld, even among savages, with a certain degree of 
respect, convene and ofter their counsels. To ad- 
Tfise is all diat is in their power ; which, however, 
L is not without its influence when the general inHama* 
^ .Aon is not already excited to too high a pitc^. 



Having 110 [avvs to punish crimes among themselve^h 
stiU less does there exist any public law to repress 
or to punish aggressions meditated, or commil 
against any foreign tribe. And when a young 
stimulated by his native courage, or burning 
national emulation makes the first attack upon ■ 
■neighbouring tribe, he relies securely on the protos. 
tion of hia own people. Their love of \par, and fc 
tocity of character, render them ever prompt to dffjl 
fend the indiscretions of courage. The sj'mpi 
of these savages are always in unison with 
and daring actions. Hence the mutttplication, 
the sanguinary complexion of their wars, 

Tliey do not, however, always precipitate 
selves rashly, and without discernment, into c 
new war. When hostilities are threatened by 
powerful tribe, the whole nation is assembled to 
liberate on the expediency of taking up the U 
hawk, and on the measures to be pursued in the 
sent crisis. Here their old men give their sage 
experienced advice, and their orators address 
with an eloquence always highly figurative, and ofiwlis 
noble and commanding. If the nation which is the m^ 
object of their councils is nearly equal in force with fa 
themselves, their own courage, and sense of natioiiJl 
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konor, and above all, the ardor of their youth, wiU 
commonly determine their ultiniate resolutions in 
favor of war. And it is surprising with what suga« 
chy and judicious discernment, the reasons on either 
iide of the questions which are proposed to thtir 
deliberation, will often be estimated, and balanc- 
ed by these sav^e senators. But if it be obvious 
that hostilities must be waged by them, at present,' 
witli great national disadvantage, the cooler counsels 
of age and experience will sometimes turn the scale 
to the side of peace. If this be the result, they 
hasten to send an embassy to tlie tribe witli whom 
they were likely to be embroiled, and by gifts and 
coi»c€ssions» endeavour to avert their fury. If 
nothing less will appease the vengeance of their en-. 
nnies for some favourite ^vairiors slain, than thfi 
btfiod of the murderers, this demand is followed by 
m CKaraple of retaliative justice the most extraordi- 
aary, periiaps, tliat tlie history of any people has re- 
corded. They have no laws by which tlicy can ar- 
fest, confine, or put to death, any member of their 
■espective tribes. But the nation which is solicit- 
ing peace under these disadvantages, resolves, by a 
public decree, to abandon the victims Avhich have 
been demanded, to the rtvenge of the offend- 
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ti piuty. And what is not less singular than tliii 
public abandonment, is the calm resignation with 
which those who arc thus devoted await the execu- 
tion prepared for them. Not an effort is made to 
resist, or to escape it. The warriors of the injured 
nation, deputed to inflict it, appear, and, without a 
murmur they offer their heads to the vengeful toma- 
hawk, now the minister of peace i and the harmony 
of the two nations is cemented by the blood of the 
murderers.* 

If a determination for war Is the result of the n*. 
tional council, the resolution is received with a uni- 
versal shout. They raise the war song, — they mia- 
gle in the war dance, which is a hon-ilHe imitation 
of all the most atrocious actions of their cruel wai^ 
iate^ — they run to prepare their weapons; — they 
send to invite their allies ; — they paint their bodies, 
and e^>ccially their faces, with a variety of coarse, 
fantastic, colours and figures, which they suppose 
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* Tbis realgnation appean to be tbc reeiilt of a. noUe » 
ment of patriotism to save their countrymen from the calami' 
tics which would otherwise fill upon ihcm; or of a full convic- 
tion tint, when abandoned by ilteir tribe, it is no longer posdble 
to escape Lke vengeance of tjieir enemies : and, as they do nol 
fear death, tbey would not seem to wish to delay it. 
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be at once brautiful to their friends, and tem- 
ble to their enemies ; — ^they equip themselves 
fcr the expedition; — they chuse a chieftain to 1 
conduct it. Frequently it happens tliat some not- i 
ed warrior, confiding in the reputation which hi* ^ 
past achievements have gained him, offers himself to 
be a leader, and is received with enthusiasm. When ' 
Iheelection is to be raade out of the mass of warrf- 
ers, the choice is said to be, in many instances, deV 
termined by the physiognomy of the chief. For, sai^. 
>^8 not beiii^ accustomed todisguise their emotionsi 
and leavii^ their features to be formed or modified by 
die natural and unconstrained sentiments and passions 
of the mind, often exhibit in their countenance a 
sinking mirror of their character. His features 
should be fierce, his c)'e bold, and penetrating, his 
muscles strong, his limbs active, and his whole as- 
pect and demeanor haughty and intrepid. A loud 
and terrible voice is, likewise, a great recommend- 
ation to a leader in their esteem as it was among the 
ancient Germans. For, inbattie, he must endeav- 
our by his shouts to rouse the courage of his own 
troops, and to terrify those of his enemy. The voice 
of the chief serves them, instead of trumpets, to 
sound the charge ; and must often direct tlieir 
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movements during the conflict. But the chief t 
to the public favor, in this moment of danger, 
founded in his past exploits, and his distinguish) 
exertions of intrepidity and skill in hunting or in war. 
Those heroes whose achievements the nation has. 
often beheld and admired will commonly he foil 
ed by her warriors with tlie greatest confid nce. 
■ But as, in this state of society, no pub'ic obliga- 
tion, more than private duty can be imposed 
any law of the community, the actions of ever\- m< 
ber are unconstrained and voluntary, and depend 
this case on the sympathy of the iiidividnat with 
public spirit. The wliole body of warriors therti 
are not expected to follow the national chieftail 
and many partizan corps are formed under sc| 
leaders. A bold and intrepid chief presenting 
tbem some point of attack which he is ambitious 
assail, with the probable means of ensuring sucoei 
offers himself to conduct the enterprize ; and mi 
ing forth from the midst of the assembly with a lol 
step, strikes his tomahawk into the body of a 
All those, who, admiring his courage, and confidi 
in his talents, are inclined to follow him, advance 
the same manner and strike their hatchets under his 
into the same tree. This is tlieir enlistment. It is 
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"ttly voluntary. A spirit of enterprize, and at> 
tachmciit to their leader are ihtir only motives, and 
tiieironly rewartl, besides glutting thtir vengeance, 
the applauses of their countrymen. No legal penalty 
could be inflicted on desertion. But after an indiaa 
has once fixed his tomahawk in tlie tree, to retra(9 i 
his engagement would brand him with indeltb{f- 1 
OBntempt and shame. 

Sometimes a single warrior, to prove Iiis prowes*' j 
and address, or to satisfy his revenge for some friend -I 
slain, will undertake an expedition alone ; and, aftef J 
marching over hundreds of leagues, and enduring j 
almost incredible hardships, and spending weeks an4> I 
months in this solitary warfare, he will return gratis j 
fied if he has taken only a single scalp ; which is 
deed, a dilHcult achievement against an enemy ^ J 
once so brave, and so \igUant. But if he retumy 
without this proof ol' his success, his courage or his 
dexterity is dishonored in the esteem of his nation* 
Aiid, with tliem, it is nearly an equal disgrace to be 
deficient in strata^m as in bravery. If he brings 
home several of these barbarous tropliies, it fixes lib 
character as a brave and skilful warrior. 

But, by following the principal chieftain, who , 
■tmducts the national force, we shall gain a moi|^ 1 
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distinct view of the military genius of this extraoM 
dinary people. — Assembling his little army, he ai 
dresses them in a rude eloquence that is not deal 
tute of energy and force. It glows with the wan^ 
est and the boldest figures, well calculated to i 
flame all their fierce and unrelenting passions. 1 
reminds them of the injuries of their enemies — 1 
broken cliain of treaties — the bloody axe which liq 
severed it — the unwashed bed of their slaughters 
Gountrymen — their bones whitening on the hills tb| 
can never be gathered to their country burying pla 
— ^the fires lighted up to torture their captive b 
ers. And when he perceives their passions kindiinj 
when he hears their impatient shouts and sees t 
frantic gestures, he raises the song, and leads up tl 
dance of war. This is the hcvrid prelude to tiieir 
entering on their march. * . 

One precaution in selecting their troops deserves 
Id be remarked, as it is an evidence at once of their 
prudence in forming their military plans, and their 
resolute and determined spirit in executing tliein. , 
A young man is not permitted to take arms aloi 
with the host, in any hazardous expedition, 
has not given decisive proofs of his courage, and a 
dress in hunting, and of his patience in endurin 
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I pain, lest his weakness, or unskilfulr-i 
ahQuld bring dishonor on his nation. 

In their march they observe nothing like the disci* J 
pline that takes pLice in the armies of civilized iial I 
tions. The chief enjoys no authority but what ht9 I 
reputation gives him. Confidence in his skill andC I 
Sense of common interest and danger are rhe boEtfJ 
principles of union and order among them. Hr laytf 1 
before his warriors his general plan, and the regulaii- 
tions he wishes to be ubierved in tlieir advances to- 
wards the enemy. Tlie rest is left to each man's 
judgment and discretion. 

-Their weapons, before the introduction of fire^ 
arms ' by the Europeans, were bows, arrows* 
spears, and clubs. Tlieir spears and arrows were 
headed with the hardest bones taken from animals 
which tliev had slain in huntiiig; or with stones, of 
t fine and hard grain, nicely ground to a point, by 
t tedious and laborious friction. Their clubs were 
Eanned out of a weighty species of wood, having a 
lajge knob at the end most distant from the band, 
vbich, on one side, was fashioned to an edge re- 
aembling that of an axe. With this, they could 
either knock down an enemy, or cleave his skull, 
(n place of these clubs, they would frequently tu» 



ploy a hard kind of granite, moulded by exlraordi- 
naiy pains into the figure of an axe, except that, in- 
stead of the eje into which the handle is inserted, 
they worked out a small groove or cluuinel round the 
upper part of the stone, about which they twisted a 
withe of some tougli wood, whereby to connect it 
with the handle. This was an important instrument 
both ill their domestic occupations, and in war; for, 
with it they, occasionally, cither cut their fuel, Dr 
dibpatched their enemy. But since their commerce, 
first with the Europeans, and, more recently, with 
the people of the United States, they have, in their 
wars generally substituted the musquet, or the rifle- 
barreled gun in the room of the spear and the bow. 
And, in place of the club they employ the toma- 
hawk, which is a stnail axe formed at the poll like 
tlie head of a hammer. This they can throw to the 
distance of several yards with surprizing dexterity ; 
and can cast it with such slight as, at pleasure, to 
strike iheir object either with the poll, or with the 
edge, in combat they use it either in hand, or at a 
distance: and, in both ways, they render it a very 
formidable weapon to an enemy. Besides these 
arms, they usually carry a long knife, suspended 
from thegLdle, for the purpose of ta k i n g the- sculps 
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which are their trophies of victory from the enemies 
whom ihcy may have slain in battle. 

Thus accoutred, they take up their line of march, , 
which is always in single file. They proceed, ona^l 
following another, exactly in the same pitth; and -J 
each succeeding one preserves an interval of sever^J 
paces between him and the warrior immediately be« 1 
fore him. And this order they observe till they- 
arrive so near their enemy that the continuance of it 
would expose them to danger, or betray their move- 
ments, when they separate, and direct their luiure 
progress in the manner which will be afterwards 
described. In their march they carrj- themselves in 
the most erect posture, casting a vigilant eye 
through the forest to discover any danger that may 
be lurking in ambuscade near them. The necessity 
of directing such constant vigilance to the objects 
around them, prevents them from regarding the 
small obstructions which must necessarily be in a 
path that passes entirely through a wild woods. 
Hence they contract a liabit of raising their feet when 
they wiilk much higher than is customary among 
"civilized nations. As they advance, they observe 
the most profound silence, unless some danger is 
«iddeuly discovered. When this happens it la inr 
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timated to the line by a peoiillar kind of /laet, wliich 
it is impossible to dtacribe, but wliicU issutrs from 
the thorax by a sudden and violent compression of 
the niusclts i>bout the breast, and impinges forcibly 
upon the roof of the palate. The march is arrest- 
ed. Lvtry one looks out for the danger and puts 
hini&elf in a posture of defence. If an enemy a^ 
pearb, prepaied to gi\'e them battle, and not too pow- 
erful to be resisted, each one instantly betakes him- 
self to the prottciion of a tree, or other fixed ob- 
ject, from behind which he can most securely annoy 
the foe, or defend himself The party which is most 
jiowei ful advances from tree to tree. The w^aknr 
retreats by the same degrees ; endeavouriBg, how- 
ever, at the same time to bear off with them as maiy 
of their h ounded, and even of their slain, as they 
are able to carry with them. In this they discovw 
sentiments of sympathy and honor towards their 
friends who have faiien, which would entitle thfin 
to the highest praise in the most civilized nations. 
The victors scalp the dead, and put to death the 
wounded whom their friends have been obliged to 
abandon, and tvho are not able to travel at the pace 
with which they find it necessary to retreat. For 
eveii the victors are obliged to retreat ; other\vise 
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would be exposed to be cut off by the whole 
of the hostile nation which would be roused 
them in consequence of tlie alarm created by 
■flie return of their vanquished warriors. But both 
twties return only to prepare new expeditions. 

If they meet with no such opposition in their route 
tfiey marcli In one body only to a certain distance. As 
they have no means of laying up maj^azines, or trans- 
porting provisions for large bodies of men, they are 
obliged, before they enter on tlie territories of the 
enemy, to separate into small parties, both for the 
convenience of hunting, and for more effectually 
concealing their designs. They usually part under 
an agreement to meet at a preconcerted place in the 
vicinity of the town, or collection of wigwams 
Tvbich is the object of the expedition. This place 
they approach by various routes, with the utmost 
caution and secrecy ; for if only one man be discov- 
ered the whole design is defeated. A small army 
can effect nothing against a nation apprized of its dan- 
ger, in which every man is a ^varrior, and every warT 
rior lives with his arms in his hands. And it is hn- 
possible by any address to conceal themselves when 
once the vigilance of their enemies is awakened. 
They are obliged to flee with the utmost precipita- 
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tion. To prevent a discovery so fatal to their c 
signs, tlicy make their approaches, when they hai^ 
arrived near their object, only in the night. Da 
ing the day they lie concealed m thickets, or I 
hind the bodies of decayed timber, and often so 80i 
ered with dry leaves that the place of their conc( 
ment differs notlibg in its appearance from the c 
dinary surface of the forest. If they have occasioi 
to make any movement in llie day they will crawljii 
and frequently to tlie distance of miles, on their I 
lies, with the greatest perseverance and patienot 
When arrived, at length, at their preconcert 
ground, here they arrange their ultimate plans f 
making the assult. For whole days will tha 
sometimes lie concealed, with die most astonisliing ■* 
tolerance of hunger waiting the most favourable 
moment for the execution of their design. Of this 
the leader gives, notice by runners, or by signals 
already agreed upon. It is commonly at night, 
when the townsmen are buried in their profoundest 
sleep ; unless, wliich sometimes is the case, they find 
a village in the day dissolved in ease, or in pleasure, 
and wholly off their guard. Then follows a horrid 
scene of carnage and butchery, in which is display* 
ed all tlic ferocity of savage passions in their most 



jbcful forms. All at once, they spring from their 
CQverts, and rush into the town which is defended 
by 1)0 ramparts, and watched by no guards. Some; 
bearing flaming brands in their hands, fire the 
huts in various directions. Others burst open the 
ill barred doors with hideous yells, and attack the 
wretched inhabitants just wali.ing from sleep and 
confounded with these frightful anddiabolical sounds. 
At this moment little use is made of their fire arms. 
They rely chiefly on the murderous tomahawk. 
They sink it into the skulls of the defenceless, and 
mangle the limbs of those who attempt to make any 
resistance. Men. women, and children sliare tlie 
»ame fate, and are slaughtered ^vithout distinction* 
At length, some of the wretched victims, escaping 
from their burning habitations, maintain a desperate 
conflict with the victors in die ai'ea before their doors. 
Despair augments their force. With Uie fury of de- 
mons they rush upon tlieir conquerors. They coil. 
ftict, — they mingle dieir tomahawks, with most 
fiightful yells and screeches : all is despair, and rage ; 
uid, the flaming town shedding a dismal light upon 
this scene of darkness and horror, resembles wliat 
our imaginations have pictured most dreadful in 
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hell.* Tired at last ^v^th carnage, and meeting wNl 
no more resistance, the conquerors condt-scend 1 
make prisoners of tlie few that remain. As soon i 
their work of death is done, they hasten to return fl| 
their own country. They delay no longer than l 
the victorious chief cuts, or paints on the 1 
of a tomahawk, which he leaves stuck in the I 
of a tree, or on the tree itself, some rude emblen 
of his success. An oval figure serves to represei 
the leader, in wliich are staiiied such characteristic 
marks as may indicate to his enemies who is the 
hero who has taken such vengeance on them. Some 
symbols he adds expressive of the nation to which 
he belongs. After these, very coarsely drawn fifl 
ures of men, or simply erect lines, point out t 
number of his warriors, and horizontal lines 
number of the slain. These, or similar sytnbd 
left upon the spot form the rude record of his glodj 
Here we discern the origin of trophies erected en li 
field of action. We perceive also, how natuia 
mankind have recourse to hieroglyphic images d 
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^press tlieir thoughts before they are 
^uainted with alphabetical ^vriting. 
This finished, they commence their retreat, which 
ftlwayis executed with the greatest rapidity. For 
^ are sure of being immediately pursued with a 
perior force by the enraged nation ; and they have 
means of securing themselves by fortifications, 
watting for succours from their own tribe. And 
Is the glory of the victor to retire with such speed 
to preserve his prisoners and to save his own men 
im reprisals by the enemy. They hardly eat or 
ep till tiiey have reached tlieir omti territories. 
id even then, if they remit their pace while they 
; yet near the frontier, they are liable to be over- 
ccn, and cut oft' by a foe burning with revenge, 
oring tliese movements tlieir captives arc guarded 
th the utmost vigilance. And if any of them, either 
rough fatigue, or by their wounds, are rendered 
able to keep pace with them in the rapidity of 
feir course, they are, with unrelenting barbarity, in- 
tntly dispatched. 

When at last they have gained their otvn villages, 
ey are every where received with shouts of tri- 
[iph, with frantic dances, and the most flattering 
llifDonies of the applause of their countrymen. 



The prisoners experience the most oppo! 
fates. Some, with strange contradiction to all the 
ideas and customs of civilized nations, are adopted 
iiito various families, and, from enemies, become, 
at once, fathers, brodicrs, husbands, sons, and enter 
into all the nearest relations of life. Others are re- 
served for the utmost extremities of torture which 
ingenuity can invent, and cruelty can inflict. A few 
whom ihey despise too much cither to adopt, or to 
torment, are reduced to slavery to assist ihtii- u-omen 
in tliose labors of drudgery to which the sex is de»- 
tined by the customs of savage life. 

But, before such distribution is made, they i 
dergo a severe and extraordinary kind of discipline 
in every village through which they pass after they 
enter into the territories of their conquerors, or ol 
their allies. Each village consists of a double line 
of huts extended along a single street. At the end 
of the street the prisoners are collected in order tc 
run a most teazing and distressing kind of gauntlet, 
between two rows of young men who are ranged foi 
the purpose along either side, and are armed witf 
sticks, and stones, and hard balls composed o: 
gravel and clay. With diese tlie unhappy runnen 
are bruised luid beaten in a miserable maanct 
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iBut, before tliese races are begun, whicli aSbrd a 
barbarous sport to their youth, and even to their - 
children, who are permitted to mingle iu the amuse- 
ment, to accustom their minds betimes to acts oS^M 
Jerocity, frtqucnily it happens that women, or old 
. I men who have lost their nearest relations by discos^ 
I by war, and who now feel tlie want of their 
ance in their domestic occupations, will select, 
tof the prisoners whom tliey resolve to adopt 
fe room of the deceased. This act, apparently 
ditradictory to the natural ferocity of savage 
ms, however surprising it may seem, appears 
t very sincerely entered into by both parties, and 
lately puts an end to all further injury towards' 
:^ptive. The adopted enemy is received as a 
nan and kinsman ; and they transfer to him 
rights, and good offices to which the dead 
^^titled. The rest are obliged to course it 
Igh their cruel gauntlet. If, in the progress of 
»ce, some bruised and beaten victim of their 
, discouraged with llie frequency and violence 
I blows which he receives, breaks through the 
pf his persecutors, and endeavours to seek a 
Jher in some cabin, the females of the fiimily will 
qucntly interpose to skreen him from further sufi 
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firings. It depends on the accidental infiuence ri 
his protectors with those who enter their catji 
whether their kindness is able to defend, him, or 
is to be dragged forth with increased fury to run the 
remainder of his course. If any woman adopts tiim 
on the spot, which is not an unusual tiling, this effec- 
tually arrests all further persecution, and he is it- 
ceived as a member of the family. The circi 
stance most astonishing in these adoptions, 
which is as well attested as any in their history, fa 
the mutual transfer which is made of duties and afire, 
tions. The enemy is treated as a friend and he, on 
his pMt, seldom fails to make a suitable return. 
With a facility that surprizes us he enters into the 
sentiments which belong to his n^w relations. He 
nt'ver attempts to return to his native country 
never distrust his fidelity. 

Every prisoner ivho does not recciie the privi 
of adoption, or who scorns it, as those comrat 
do who value themselves upon being disiingui 
warriors, is destined to suffer death in its : 
frightful forms. Before his sentence, however, 
intimated to him, he is, by one of those si 
contradicdons so often exhibited in the savage cl 
racter, treated with every appearance of kindnenln 
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and humanrtjr. He receives the appellation of bro- 

tficr ; he is supplied with food, and lodged in the 1 

«aine manner with themselves. What is not lesf j 

strange than their kindness is his indifference. Hct 1 

I i^ats, and drinks, and sleeps with the same tran* 

I quUIity as if he were in the midst of his friends. 

: Always taciturn, indeed, according to the character 

: of a savage, but always composed. — At length a 

warrior arrives who informs him tliat his fate is 

decided, and his funeral pile is ready. He makes 

no otlier reply, but a certain kind of guttural and 

forcible sound, which, among them, signifies — 

W^ell! and marches with an elevated and sullen air 

towards the place of his execution. Here he sees a 

huge pile of wootl to which fire is applied, and near 

St a tree to which he is to be bound. No sooner 

does he see the flame, and his enemies shouting and 

dancing round it, than he raises his death song. 

Sometimes he is bound close to tlie trunk of the 

tree, — at other times the cord is so fastened as to 

■ aff<»'d him a certain range, in which case he 

^ courses round the circle prescribed to him chanting 

his lugubrious notes during the whole of his torture, 

or as long as his strength will enable him to utter a 

voice. The fire is not intended to consume him 



speedily, but is only applied so as to aggravate hit 
torments, and, by their tedioiisness, to weaken, if 
possible, the firmness of liib mind. Sometimes the 
signal for torture is given by an cnniged woman 
who has lost a husband, or a son in the late battle, 
rushing upon him with a flaniing brajid, gashing him 
with a scalping knife, or striking him with a club. 
In an instant all follow the example, shotiting, and 
leaping round their victim liki: infernal furies. For 
torture is the sport of savage minds, and in no 
amusements do they feel their spirits more elated. 
Some mangle his limbs, — others stick his body f^ 
of splinters of some pitchy wood, which, lighted J 
one end, and burning slowly to the other which J 
inserted in his flesh, inflict a most exquisite pufl 
Some amuse themselves by piercing beneath the n 
with these splinters, and setting them on fire ; whi 
others, more furious, endeavour to increase his 8 
guish to the highest pitch of suffering by : 
his sinews from his bones. Every one is eager i 
bear a part in this scene of horror. The women, i 
other times surpassing the men in facility of natuit 
and kindness to the unfortunate, are often foremot 
ia these cruel and vengeful sports. And even I 
children are here trained like hounds to the scent e 
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human blood, and are taught to steel their hearts 
agnlnst commiseration. 

' Sticli is the force of education, and of habit unit* 
td with the elevation of mind produced by martial 
pride, that a distinguished warrior never shrinks 
from the severity of these torments, or suffers him- 
self to express the smallest complaint. On the 
other hand, he glories in sustaining them with a 
high, unbroken spirit, and making liis enemies sensi« , 
ble of the impotence of their rage. He continues 
his death song, and now and then interrupts it only 
to insult them. He calls them women ; tells them 
they are unacquainted with the arts of torture which 
be has often practised on their friends, and boasts 
that they are uniLble to subdue the firmness of a 
»vajTior of his nation. He irritates them by recount, 
ing the numbers of their countrymen he has slain; 
and, by every species of provocation, endeavours to 
incite them to some rash effort of their fury which 
will shorten his sufferings. It is only the fear of 
abridging the period of their diiibolical revenge 
which imposes any restraint upon their rage. An 
old Onnndago chief, ^vho was taken by the Hurons, 
jirovokcd in this manner, a young warrior to give 
%im three stabs with a knife. " Thou shouldst 
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not," said the old man to him calmly, " th* 
shouldst not be too furious ; — ihou wilt spoil thy n 
venge, and not have time to leani to die like a man. 
Many such anecdotes are related of their 
moments. Sometimes savage iiif^nuity protr 
these scenes of torture during several days. Bu 
whether continued for a longer or a shorter perirt 
they are equally incapable of wearing out the |fl 
tience, or subduing the haughty spirit of a notfll 
chief. He insults hia persecutors — he sings H 
mournful song, till nature being at length cntirel 
exhausted, he sinks down without a groan, appi 
rently more satisfied at having braved his enemiei 
liian afflicted at the loss of life. Their revenge ai) 
Jiatred prompt them to make him express some com 
plaint, if possible, under the anguish of his suffd 
ings. He places his honor in being superior t 
them. They strive to subdue his pride, he deriv4 
a pleasure from making them feel his conteniiN 
Their vengeance would enjoy a triumph if l 
could reduce a warrior of a rival nation to utter ■ 
groan, he glories in shewing them that a warrior f 
Bis nation can never be subdued by pain. — Sorr 
times it hapj^us that a prisoner of the lower class 1 
overcome by the extremity of his sufferings, 
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tsenxbka at death surrounded by so many terrors. 
This never raises the compassion, but alwa.ys the 
contempt of these hirdy savages ; and some haughty 
ind furious chief dispatches him at a blow, as uiif ■ 
f of being li-eated Ukc a man. 






rBOM the preceeding details of tlie military' cha- , 
ractcr and habits of the American sa^'a;^ several imi 
portant enquiries arise the solution of which will tend t 
to throw light on tlie philosophy and human nature,' 
and particularly to obviate those objections whicfi' 
have been made by some respectable writers to thd' I 
identity of species in them, and in t!ic polished Eu- * 
ropeans, — 1. To what principle are \re to ascribe ' 
Aat concealed mode of fighting, and those approaches ■ 
made by stealth to the object of their attack which,' • 
from their opposition to Ae customs of all civilizeti * 
nations, and the manner in which true bravery is ' 
expressed among them, has produced against the" 
American the charge of extreme and unmanly pusiU 
lanimity? Is this an indication of a total destitu-' 
tibn of courage ? or is it onty a different mode of % 
exerting a principle which conspicuously belongs td 
human nature in every region of the globe ? — 2. How ' 
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shall we reconcile the facility with which adoptioBg I 
are often made and received among their prisonei 
of war, vi'ith the ferocity of their passions, and t 
exterminating spirit of their hostilities? Are the 
moral and domestic aiFcctions entirely different fi 
those of all civilized people ? Or, are these ai 
parent contradictions in their character to be ed 
plained only on the supposition of a radical ^ 
ference of nature ? — 3. In what way shall we a$ 
count for that atrocious barbarity in torture whiq 
seems to have not one sentiment of compassion rain 
led with it in the breasts of a people who, on otli 
occasions, arc not devoid of the feelings of hum 
ty ? — 4. Finally, what name shall we give to th 
astonishing tolerance of pain with which they t^ 
dure the most cruel tortures ? Is it magnanimit}! 
Or is it defect of natural sensibility ? , 

The various and variable character of man xd 
ever be, in a great measure, formed by the a 
tion and circumstances in which he is placed:, a 
the same original principles are capable of bei 
moulded, by these circumstances, mto an iufin^ 
di\ersily of forms. Apply this reflection to t^ 
military habits of our American Indians, and so | 
will they be found from indicating that natural co* 
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e and pusillanimity which has been crroneouslj' 
nnputed to them, that they will appear to be the aU 1 
most necessary result of the nature of their country, 
of tiieir political state, and their total want of iiiiii. | 
provement in the arts. — The defences and stratai^emi I 
of war in civilized nations aie always relative to the 1 
progress and improvement of society and the arta 
among them, and to the nature and position of thcjp j 
respective countries. The bravest aimies cove? j 
themselves by fortifications, and take advantage of 1 
Ugh grounds, of ravines, of villages, or thickets fos j 
their defence ; a Roman fought from behind his 1 
shield, and all employ numerous stiatagenis in i 
war for the purpose of concealment, or dectplion* J 
Is it more dishonorable in a savage to employ, iai 
his marches and attacks, the cuiming which nature 1 
has given him, and, in battle, the simple de&nces I 
which nature affords him ? Savages have not cither I 
the means or the skill to construct fortifications, or 
to establish magazines of provisions for the purpose* 
of conquests, or to facilitate the march of armies. In ] 
a country, therefore, overgrown with forests they are ] 
, necessarily obliged to prosecute their w ts in small j 
I parties, both for the purpo;>e of obtaining provi ion 
■ flo their route, and for more effectualty coiiccaluig 



their numbers, and the object of tlieir espednion. 
Advancing in this manner into the territories of an 
enemy, a mode of warfare wliich the nature of their 
country, and their imperfect progress in socteiy and 
the arts, compels tliem to adopt, they are exposed 
to certain destruction unless tliey can cover their 
movements with perfect secrecy. Shall wc then, 
■with so many European writers, impeach their 
courage biciiuse they conceal their motions with 
8'.ich address and care, or because, when engaged 
in action, they fight from behind trees, to: other 
objects of protection ? They gave a dreadful refa> 
tation of this error \vhen a few hundreds of these un- 
tutored and despised savages entirely routed a Brittsk 
army, c n.lucted, in all the pride of military discip. 
line, by one of the bravest of the Brilsh generals.* 
No, these are only the first rude arts of attack and 
defence pointed out by nature to the uncultivated 
genius of the savage. If these arts are carried t<* 
greater perfc^ction by the improvement of civilized 
nations, the principle on which they are employed, 
by the one and by the other is the same. It would 
not be courage but madness in them to abandon their 
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defences, and with Quixotic errantry t» 
challenge their enemies to combat in the open plain, 
where both must be uselessly destroyed for a point of 
honor tvhich a savag;e could never comprehend. 
Considering; the smallness of their populatioii, and' 
the value of the life of each warrior to the nation, it 
is as much the glory of a chief, by a skilful conduct^' 
Ift save his troops, as to conquer his enemies. 
■ The next enquiry is, perhaps, more difficult t<l 
be resolved, and seems to furnish a more striking 
contradiction to the principles of human nature a* I 
Aey appear among civilized nations. To what mo-' 
tire are we to ascribe the facility with which adopi' j 
tiofts are made and accepted among these ferociouS J 
people, immediately after being cngHged in acts of^ ] 
tbemost inveterate hostility ? How shall we rtconcile 
tfiebe effusions of kindness with the atrocity of theif 
other passions and the scenes of extreme barbarity 
acted on the countrymen and fellow prisoners of ' 1 
the adopted ? * 

Some writers have supposed that the necessity of' 
saving from utter extinction their small tribes wast- 
cd by Continual wars, has given rise, from political 
motives to these adoptions, and that custom lias 
I fuw coiiBrmed the practice. But diis is a plan of 
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conduct much too cool and artificial for men in t 
imperfect state of society. It is making savasl 
who feel the ties of society verj' ftcbly, and the i 
pulses of passion in their utmost force, act morcfl 
citizens than as men. Besides, thty are the » 
chiefly ivho enjoy the privilege of protecting priw 
ers by adoption ; and to ascribe to them such i 
lives would be lo make policy prevail over nature in 
ihtir hearts. We might rather arrange nature ' 
against nature, and suppose that the softness of that ^ 
sex, more prone to compassion than men, only « 
yielded to the natural impulses of kindness in their i 
oUTi breasts when they rescued an unliappy victim i 
from torture. But another fact equally characterislic f 
of the sex seems to stand in opposition to this* J 
Their weakness inclines them more to cruelty t 
men, and even the sensibility of their hearts, 
the irritability of their feelings render them muj 
more bitter and atrocious in their revenge. F|af J 
this reason, the warriors frequently resign a ] 
oner, who has been destined to the flames, to s 
woman who has lost a husband, or a son in the I; 
actions, that bhe may appease her grief by venti: 
upon him all the vengeance of her heart. She leg 
the way, she sets the example, she incites the a 
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all the torments he is made to suffer. Her 
I makes her ingenious in inventing new mode* 
jprtiire. 

Jtis true that women, in different situations, arc | 
lUy prone to kindness and to cruelty. And from : 
he influence of these principles we derive in part at j 
I ieast, the causes of two moral phenomena so coo- { 
Lfradictory, and apparently so irreconcileable. Those 

! whose hearts ara sore from the recent loss of their 
jfriends, irritated almost to madness, set no bounds- | 
to their fury. Those, on the other hand, in whose ' 
. fcrcasts the edge of grief has been blunted by time, 
f ind the first transports of revenge have subsided, 
«. regaining the softness natural to the sex, more^^ : 
fy admit the returning sentiments of humanity. 
But there arc other motives which govern them 
I this extraordinary act. A woman who has lost s 
ind, in that rude condition of society where no 
icial ties exist to attach her forever to his me- 
;, and no delicacies of sentiment and of manners,. 
1 bv the state of the public morals, check her ■^ 
Ks of a new connexion, finds, at length, the emo- 
1 oi" grief subside, and give way to the demands ] 
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This transition 13 greatly aided by tlie peculiM 
hard condition of women, and of aged mea in ti 
savage state, when bereft of their husbands, or thcl 
sons, who might supply their most urgent wants t 
furnishing them with game. They cannot, 
civilized society, exchange the products of their i 
dustry for the means of subsistence. And the i 
knee of tlie savage, hardly providing for himsi 
during a great portion of the year, the necessaries^ 
life, has no stores whence even charity could supp] 
the wants of others. Wretched, then, is the com 
tion of those widowed females, or unfortunate oM 
men who have no vigorous and active Imntsmen oa 
whom tliey ean depend for a sustenance wliich can 
be drawn only from the chace. To these hardsliipa 
wc may add that their tribes, wasted by continual 
wgrs, scarcely afford liusbands to their young wo. 
men ; their widows, therefore, and older women, 
must often be left through necessity to seek a hus- 
band or a son from among the number of captives 
who have been taken in war. The inclination, like- 
wise, to renew a comiexion in which tliey have been 
more happy, may frequently prompt their younger 
widows, \vho, in that state of societ}', are little re. 



strained by sentiments of delicacy, to solicit an alU- , 
aoce among the prisoners which they cannot find.. 
ainoi>g their owii countrymen,* 

On the other hand, aged women, or aged men». 
who have lost a son tliat promised to be the stay of. 
their dccliniiig years, not only require one who will, 
supply them with provision, but one who will in*. 
corporate himself with their family by the cloaesti 
tics of relationship. Savages as they are, they liava ■ 
the feelings of human nature. And as families, in 
that state of society, are usually small and it fre- 
qoently happens that the loss of one son is the loss 
of their all, they need an object to fill the vacancy 
in their hearts, upon which thtir affections may^ in* 
some degree, repose. It is especially necessary in ' 
very advanced age, the imbi;cility of which require»r 
more than ever such a consolation and support.' 
Not being able always to find it home amidst ^i 
wasted population, they are willing to take it evea- 



I * Nor ii this fio indelicate and abliorrent from nature inT 1 
I these savages, as it is in some modem queens aiid princesses., I 
' to felcvfttc common soldiei'S from their guards to be their para* 
■ mours and ministers of stutc. The cirief tiiffcrence between^ 
I ihem is, that tlie l.iLier, \>y their rank, have raised tlumsclve*.- 
I ibovc the laws of delioicy, the former h;ivB nsvei- understood 
' tbeu. 
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from enemies whom the fortune of war has 
hito a situation to become useful to them, and ev«t,T{i 
as wt shall presently see, to become friends. St^ 
unions are formed with much greater faci 
tivecii different savage tribes than amor^ 
who have made greater advances in ci%'ilizaticiii.' 
Between the latter so many differences exist in 
acter, in manners, and language, that they 
become fruitful sources of mutual prejudices, 
deep rooted antipathies. But among the neighbo*' 
ing tribes of American savages there exists satS 
similarity of habits, of aspect, of manners, andcvd 
of language, as greatly facilitates the mutual tmnsfc 
of duties, first, and afterwards of affections. The 
adopted are immediately acknowleged by the whofc 
hation as coufitrymen and brothers. For person^ j,^ 
independence among them is so complete, and indi- |L 
vidual and national rights so equal and periiSt ^ 
that the community never thinks of questioiAj ^j 
what any member lias done, but the act of oxii -^ 
recognized by all. to^ 

Not k'ss difficult to be understood by a ctvilfH^ ^ j 
people than the act of adoption is the acquiescence n, 
the prisoner. How does he reconcile himself W kr. 
situuuou, and to connexions so novel ? Why Hfi id 
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never attempt to escape from the midst of stran- 
s, and return to his native tribe? How ca;. he 
easily relinquish old, and enter with cordiality into 
r relations? To explain this phenomenon soex- 
jrdiiiary in itself, and so widely ditiLieni from 
it is ever seen to take place among people oi cul- 
Lted manners, it is necessary to recur to those 
ional habits and ideas which prevail among the 
lerican savages, and have origin their chiefly in 
ir state of society, and the nature of the country. 
Hcssing none of the agricultural or liberal arts, 
, under the necessity, in consequence, of draw- 
their subsistence chiefly from the forest ; tx- 
cd, besides, to perpetual hostilities, and Uabic, if 
/ should be taken capiivt, to suffer the most atro- 
IB barbarities from the fierce passions of men 
> have never been softened by culture, the whole 
cation of our native indian consists in being 
ned to hunt with dexteritj ,■ — lo make war with 
rage and address ;— and to endure pain with un- 
querable patience. The first point of honor in 
Indian hero is to kill his enemy, but, if he is 
;n prisoner, the next, and perhaps not less es- 
ned, is suffering the extitmitit- » of torture without 
lokiiig, or seeming to feel them. As this is so 
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high a proof of genuine heroism, and so essentia 
belongs; to the honor of a warrior, a great ( 
always prepared to give that testimony of d 
te his nation : he would refuse adoption as a disboQ' 
oiirable condition. By a national sentiment, tliere- 
fore, or a kind of unwritten public law, all prison- 
ers are held to be dead by these savages, because 
they ought to die. Those who accept of life among 
another tribe are hated and despised by their coun^ 
trjmen. It is a violation of their allegiance, which 
is a natural claim that every national community 
seems to possess and assert over all its members. 
They dishonour their tribes, and would most proba- 
bl) be jiut to death as enemies, if they should atr 
tempt to return. The adopted, on the other hand) 
are, on account of their utility, caressed and com- 
forted by their recent connexions ; they receive the 
mark of their new nation imprinted on their skin 
which is a barrier of eternal separation from their 
former friends.* Their inducements, therefore, 
ere much stronger to remain in the society of their 



• Each riiUipn lias some peculiar symljolic character, as each 
chief has sonic pcisonul distinciion impressed upon Uie person- 
It is inserted! by pttnctiiresr in the sHbstanee of the akin, and in- 
^cllibly sla'med by the discDlouiijig juice of certain vegetable^ 
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feconcUcd conquerors, than to return to the con- 
tempt and hatred of their alienated countrymen. 

There are many circumstances besidt-s which ^ 
Tender the relinquishing of his native region a much 
less sacrifice to the savagL-. than to the citizeni 
The latter is attached to his country' by property;" J 
by artifical \vants which fender that property neces> 
■ary to his comfortable subsistence, bj- habits which 
attach liim to the manners and customs of his own 
people, bj: fixed residence which connects his hap- 
piness intimately with the scenes wherewith he has 
been long conversant, and even the spot of earth 
which has been identified in his imagination vnth 
tH his early pleasures, by a long dependence upon 
parents, and by a thousand nameless ties and charms 
rf society. Whereas a savnge can hardly be said 
to have a country. Accustomed to roam over hun- 
idfeds of leagues in quest of prey, he is exclusively 
Connected with no region, he is attached to no spot. 
Even whole tribes rising at once from their haljltationa 
and carrying with them the bones of their fathers, 
will often seek new forests, and new skies, for the 
convenience of hunting. Every place is the country 
of a savage where he can find game. His bow is 
(lis property. He has no wants which this cannot 



supply. Society can have few attractions to a savag 
who is a solitary and silent btin^. His patriotism i 
not that fine and complicated sentiment n hich maki 
the name oUconntry so dear to the citizen of a po^ 
ished nation ; it resembles more the tie which bia 
robbers together, and which is dissolved, wlienti 
gang is broken. So many circumstances concur . 
explaining the conduct of the adopted captive on t] 
ordinary principles of hnman nature; so litde ra 
son have we tort cur continually, with certain phiL 
Eophers to specific difftrences in order to account fi 
varieties of cliaracter among different nations whid 
when fairly examined, are found to be the resij 
only of moral, or of physical causes. 

The next enquiry was, to what principle ai 
we to ascribe that atrocious barbarity in torture exe 
cised upon their prisoners, which seems to have n\ 
one sentiment of humanity mingled with it in t]^ 
breast of a jieople who, on other occasions, are oA 
destitute of the emotions of kindness ? 

We must look for the origin of this, as of mi 
of the other distinctive traits of tlieii- moral character 
in their rude and unformed state of society, whli 
tends to extinguish all the sympatliies of human n 
ture, when their passions are infiamed by the 
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of war. Refined and polished nations correct the ex- 
treme violence of the passions by the improvements 
t^ reason. The education of a savage is intended 
not lo correct, but to give full and unrestrained 
scope to them. It is not surprizing then that dieir 
vengeful passions, which are always among the 
Wrongest impulses of uncuhivattd minds, should 
be extreme in their effects. Feuds even among 
Ijiemselves, are all mortal. They are not constrain- 
i^ to act with modaaiion through any apprehension 
of the power or contnji of laws — tlicir only law is 
their own will ; and this is often dictated by their 
revenge, and is always ready to be defended by 
their coun^e. But against their public enemies, 
^ge, which is the predominant passion in the 
breast of a savage, acts with ungovernable and ex- 
terminating fury. In war their object is not con- 
^leat but destruction. And, as every warrior ex- 
acts, if he should fall into the poiver of his en- 
emies, to be put to death by the most cruel tor- 
tures, he is prepared, by anticipation, to retaliate 
Ihis mortal injury upon his unfortunate captives. 
Great and polished nations fight to augment tlieir 
po^ver: they conquer, therefore, to preserve. Their 
armies combat for glory, not for revenge : their opera- 
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tions, consequently, guided by a cool policy, ar^ 
never actuated by those furious, and deadly pasaons 
which iiifiame barbarian soldiers, and savage war- 
riors. Bearing but a small proportion to the popula 
tion of the country, the nation is but little affecte 
by the individual fate of those who fall in batt 
And armies are so constituted, tliat the loss of ihoi 
sands of the common soldiery possesses but small i 
terest in the sympathies of that class of society whi(^ 
chiefly influences the public measures, and gives t^ 
tone to the public feeling. If a few of better r 
are slain in the field, their friends are consoled I 
the glory of their fall. But, among the savages j 
America, the same men who fight, decide the fate i 
the prisoners, and they do it with die same f 
with which they fought. They liave no reasons | 
state, which induce nations to make war witl; 
passion. Their wars are the consequences of i 
sent injuries keenly felt. Their armies, althouj 
small, bear a Lirge proportion to their entire popul 
tion. Every warrior stands in some relation 
kindred to his whole tribe. And all who are sla 
in battle are lamented as brothers. No artificial se 
timents of glory serve to console the survivors : aj 
they study only to quench their griefs, and their i 
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venge in the blood of their enemies. In the tortures 
they are preparing for their miserable victims, they 
see only the gratification of their own vengeance, 
and the torments which would have been destined 
for themselves if the chance of battle had thrown 
them into the hands of their priiioners. This re- 
Section serves to inflame their rage ; and their mu- 
tual instigations when assembled round this horrid 
sacrifice, to avenge their slaughtered brorhere, and the 
injuries meditated against themselves excite thtir pas- 
sions to the wildest fury. They make a festival of 
cruelty. In the midst of shouts and yetia, and those 
wild and frantic gestures by which ihcy express, at 
once, theiresultation,and their rage, every emotion of 
humanity and sympathy, if it should happen to rise 
in their breasts, is effectually extinguished. There 
is, indeed, a kind of wantonness in cruelty which 
forms a part of the character of the American 
savage, that resembles the pleasure which chil- 
dren are often seen to take in the %vrithiiigs and 
convulsions of the inferior animals subjicted to 
their persecutions and torments. A savage is, in 
many respects, little more than a grown child. But 
in the moment of victory and triumph, in their bar- 
barous carousals, and the wild frolic of all theQ? 

3 B 
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spirits and their passions, they are still more crui 
and unrcfiecuiigtimn on other occasions, and derive 
a more horrible diversion from the miseries of their 
c^tiveg. 

But sympathy is a sentiment which is scarcely 
understood by hardy and savage warriors, who nei- 
ther exercise nor claim it. Exposed to continua} 
Iwzards, and fatigues, and frequently, to the e3 
tremcs of H-ant and suffering, they are accustomed-1 
brave danger %vith firmness, and to endure 
without complaining. Loosely connected in socie] 
everj" man depends upon himself in the most 
ardous or most unfortunate conjunctures of 
Ecjual to his situadon, by courage or by patiei 
he makes no demand upon the pity of others, 
does not understand how they should have any c] 
upon him. 

The rudeness of his condition imparts the s; 
coarseness to his mind as to the fibres of his bi 
The Goths estimated the injury done to 
in the most dirlicate situations by the largeoess-j 
the \vound. The sa\ages of America, still mo| 
rude, and conversing only with the wildest seen 
erf nature, know nothisig of those finer feelings of tl 
heart, and that soft interchange of affirctions whi( 



^ve birth to the sentiments of compassion and 
sympathy. Our law exchidt^s Ijittchtrs from giviil| 
a verdict in cases of llff and death, because, by seQ-J 
ing and inflicting death on other animals, they ar9.M 
supposed not to possess a sufficient vaUiefortlie iiW ] 
of man to render them mild and humane judges. 
Much more will those eternal scenes of blood in 
which the savage is engaged either in hunting or in 
war, blunt all those finer sensibilities of the heart of 
which unadulterated nature would othtrwisc be sus- 
ceptible, and which might contribute, in some' 
measure, to restrain the ferocity of their ven- 
geance. 

tLiving laid open some of the principal causes of 
that extreme barbarity with which the savages of 
America treat their prisoners whom thev havB 
doomed to death, it is not less curious and impor- 
tant to the philosophy of human nature to examine 
into the principles of that astonishing patience which 
they exhibit in the midst of the must excruciating 
sufferings. Is it magnanimity ? Or is it want of 
feeling ? Does it arise from the influence of cli- 
itiate ? Or is it the result of ideas created by their 
state of society, and their habits of life ? Or final- 
ly, must He search for it, with Lord Kaims and 
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other kindred philosophers, in some original and 
sptcific dlfffrence of nature from other men ? 

Writers of no inconsiderable eminence have as- 
cribed the tolerance of pain by the American savai 
to the humidity of the atmosphere in the new worki 
rect'iitly redeemed, as they suppose, from the ocej 
and ubouiiding in marshes. Hence they have grata 
itously infencd that the sensibility of the natives o 
this continent, both corporeal and mental, is impaired 
by the influence of their climate. But, do we fiq 
this reason verified by the experience of other p 
tions of tlie globe ? Are the people who happen fi 
be posited on the borders of lakes, or in tlie neigA 
buurhood of fens, less sensible to pain than otherSj 
Does a Hollander possess greater fortitude than 
German ? Or is his sensibility to suffering I^ 
kteii? If such effects are produced by a relaxQ 
fibre in the Ainerican savage, and it is found to d 
ipinish to such a degree, the irritability of tlie sy| 
tem, should we not tqnally expect to find him pj 
ticnt of affronts, languid^ in his resentments, tard 
in his revenge ? 

The true explanation of this phenomenon we shi 
probably discern, not in the physical constitution i 
America, but among those moral causes which a 



ten overlooked in the philosophy of human na. 



No person who reflects deeply on the principles of 
action in man but must easily be persuaded that ac- 
tive courage in encountering, and intrepid firmness 
in repelling danger, or that inflexible patience and 
fortitude in bearing up under calamity and suffer- 
ing, are more frequently the result of the sentiments 
of the mind than of the physical force of the animal 
constitution. And it depends on the education of 
raen, and the situations into which they are thrown, 
whether one or other of these characters be chiefly 
drawn forth, and called into action. It was not 
physical temperament, but education which enabled 
the youtli of Sparta to endure the deprivations which 
were required of them by the discipline of Lycurgus, 
or sufier without complaining the lacerations with 
wluch they were exercised at tlie shrine of Diana. 
Ih that country, at present, where a sublime educa- 
tion had once rendered children more than men, do 
we not, by a change of manners, see men become 
less than children? It is sentiment which creates 
heroes in action or in suffering. Hatred and ven- 
geance against his enemies, and the pride of defying 
■their rage, are sentiments inculcated into the heart 



rf an American savage from his earliest year 
From his infancy he is taught tJiat his own glory | 
a warrior, and a chief, and that of the tribe to v/Mi 
he belongs are inA olved in the heroism widi whi 
he combats, or, if he is vanquished in buttle, in t 
magnanimity witli which he suffers. His wlis 
soul is occupied with these ideas, and these pa^ic 

Without doubt tlieir patience under tortures md 
be greatly a5^i^ted by their habits of life, and I 
constant hardaliips of thiir slate. That the port 
of enduring pain with firmness may be acquired-^ 
the influence of education, and habit, vve have a p 
ticDl demonstration in iht mannere of the Lacedin 
nians. And the stoic school has afforded a high « 
ample of the force of their philosophj' in subduil 
the fear, and even the sense of suffering. Although 
the mind of the American indian is not cultivated 
by any philosophic system, he derives the same firm- 
ness and strength of character from his state. Inur- 
ed from infancy to fiitigues, to wants, to dangers, 
and conversant only with ideas of active, or of suf- 
fering heroism, he has learned more iit the '. 
school of necessity than, probably, he could i 
have acquii-ed under the \oluntary discipline ■ 
Zeno or Lycurgus. 



The Spartan boy, who had taken a fox from a 
neighbouring inclosure, was enabled, by the force of 
his discipline, to endure, without discovering his 
p^u, the aninuil gnawing into his vitals rather than 
expose himacif to the infamy of detection, and ex- 
pired without a groan. And a savage warrior will 
sufier his enemies to rend his smews, to burn his 
flesh, to rip off his nails, and to plunge the fiery 
stake into his bowels, without giving them the sat- 
isfaction of bting iible to extort from him a com- 
plaint. He glories in conquering their perseverance 
by his patience. Uut sluill we, with the philosophers 
whom 1 combat, look for the cause of this astonisli- 
constancy in the humidity of the climate, or in 
some specific organization of the corporeal system, 
and not rather in the almost omnipotent force of 
seotimtnt ? 

was a maxim with tliat philosophic and au5> 
sect, who have just been mentioned, that 
pain is no evil : and certain it is, that it derives its 
chief power over man from the weakness of the 
mind. An energetic will, created by sublime sen- 
timents, by strong passions, or even induced by the 
habit of conflicting with dangers and sufferings, im- 
UjM W- tiic soul a &tiei;igth which suspends, m a. 
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great measure, the sensation of pain, and whol 
deprives it of those additional terrors with whid 
timid imagination invests it. 

Our savages understaning the hardships of th^ 
own lot, and foreseeing the trials to which their for* 
titude may prob.ibly be exposed by the chances of 
war, make it a principal object of their early elisci- 
pline to inure their youth to fatigue, and sufferings, 
and deprivations of every kind. Even iheir amuse- 
ments partake of the same intention. Among aU 
nations, their customary diversions are relative to 
their manners. In the warlike ages of Greece and 
Rome the amusements of tho^e martial people con- 
sisted in leaping, running, wrestling, and throwing 
the discus, or the spear, to fit them for the com. 
bat. After the model of nature, likewise, the Ame- 
rican Indians have drawn their amusements from their 
state, and make diversions themselves prepare them 
for suffering. Besides shooting the arrow, and 
thro^ving the tomahawk to qualify them for the ac- 
tive operations of hunting, and of war, their chil- 
dren frame diverting subjects of contest with one an- 
other, in trying who shall endure the deepest punc- 
tures, or the hardest blows without complaining; or 
who shall hold a burning brand in their liands with 
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time. Sometimes they, single out objects of their i^ 
rildB wit upon whom to try the force of their ridi- 
cxAe, who are forever disgraced if they discover any 
temper or impatience under all the jests and teazings- 
of their companions. Thus do they prepare' thenW*fl 
sdves, by continual exertions of patience, even i 
their sports, for that last and great trial of it, ■ 
they shdl be called to endure the most cmel b 
of Wiraged enemies, and to suffer from them eva 
ajjedes of insult and contempt, dften more difficu! 
tobe borne than tortures. 
" Their religious ideas contribute also, in s 
•gree, to sustain that amazing fortitude, and patienoi' 
ih enduring torture which is one of the principal dis*' 
tinctions of their race. It is not my intention to et>-T 
ter into any extensive delineation of their sjsteili of 
Sfiperstition : but only to suggest a single reflection 
fllf it is relative to their extraordinary fortitade in 
ferth.*— Virtue, in their esteem, consists entirdy^ 
bl those elevated and enterprizing qualities which ar© 
associated ^vith the idea of heroism. An expiring 
frarrior, therefore, is ncvet affected with those fears 
otiutoriry «h1ch, to the (Esciples gf a purer religion. 
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when they arc not assured of their owii interest in i 
hopes, often render the consequences of death mai 
terrible to them than the pains of dying. His heav« 
18 accommodated to the rudeness of his ideas. . 
lies in a mild, serene, and bounteous sky far to t 
South,, where he shall forever enjoy the pleasures i 
a successful chace. Such sensible images are fittfl 
to tidie the strongest hold upon uncultivated, mindi 
And Mahomet understood human nature well whc 
he proposed such rewards to soldiers who were nd 
ther philosophers, nor saints, but whom he intend^if 
make the conquerors of the world. I am aware tl 
spiritual ideas are more powerful than all others, whfl 
once they have taken full possession of the sod 
But the frailty of human nature, or perhaps, its dc 
generacy, which is only calling frailty by its cauaij 
makt^s a sensible religion, and a sensible heaven, th 
religion and heaven of gross minds. And, when wf 
sec a whole nation suffer with such surprizing coi|| 
stancy we must seek for the reasons of it in su<j 
principles as will apply to the mass of mankind.— 
From the combination of so many causes, the savag 
tribes of America afford the most distinguished e^ 
amples of a heroic patience in tprture that the I 
lory of nations h^ evp jecorded- 
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Upon die wfade, it results agam fiitiiH the fMreOwd- 
ing details of the military histcvy of the aboriginal 
tribes of Nordt-Ainerica, and eqpecialty, of dieir 
uncommcm power of supporting pain, that their 
mental as well as corporeal qualities may be all ac«> 
counted fer by natural causes, and <Hi the common 
principles of human nature ; and that it is supeiflu- 
ous and unphUosophioal to attempt to search iosc the 
diversiQr of thdr moral, more than <^ tfieir physio||dl 
diarader from the more cukiyated Europeans, or 
the dtiaens of the United States, in any specific dif* 
iarcnce of oature or organization. 
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